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PREFACE 


The SirwvatL t'efttded as the Loii ftlVer ihe Indian history, appealed the author, 
u d(d many other riven, when he read iti brief sceount In D. N. Wadla’t welMthown 
Cext-boek on the Indian geology In the course of his studies, 

k Is dificulc to isolate the Indian history as projected by a functional-historical 
Intflgntlon from Its general context with the mt of the human hlttory. Bdtidei, the 
time IS now also ripe for the historian to break through the borders of the human hlicory 
In search of its pros and cons. 

Many of us perhaps will be surprised to nnd m chit study as to how far Che 
Sarasvail has gone In Influencing ecologically man. his culture, and hit vlcltsltudes In 
Indie. The Lost Sarasvaci Is unique in this respect In the world history. The Nile and 
the Gatiga have though been worshipped as major deices, they have not otherwise played 
an ecological role comparable in historiographical Importance to that of the SarasvaCI. It has 
played two roles, a role m the world history and a role In the Indian history. 

In the first roJif the Samvati served as s place of synthesis and meeting-ground 
between the two realms of the manifettacions of the basic productive economy ( in this 
form of economy rrtan produces his food himself by means of agricukure. dairying and chemicat 
food manufacturing : it stands in contrast to the predatory economy of hunting, fishing and 
slaughtering, Infro ). termed the Indo-Padfic, ttretchlng from the Gengetlc valley lo the 
AmeriEas, where the- productive economy Is practised through (he horticulture of rke, miize 
and potato without dairying and devices of rotary motion; and the Indo-Atlantic, covering 
the realm from the Indus fiasin to the Atlantic Coast of Africa ind Europe, wherein the food 
1$ produced by meins of agriculiure ( plough-cultivation | of wheat, barley and rye, and 
by dairying, and the devices of rotary motion are present In the connected technology. 
The Sarasvati Basin was located at the junctlob of these two realms between the Ganga and 
the Indus. The communities of both the realms hod to be on a slow but iotermiuently 
codscant move towards Indlii. The fndo-PacJfic commumnity which Had lu cradle In Southeast 
Asia had to movo onward on account of loll-exhaustjon resulting from horticulture, i. e,. 
burn-and-slash euliiysilon or Jlium or Kuntrf of Eastern and South India, and mijpo of 
America; and the Indo-Atlintk did so for the reason of gradually Increasing dry condhfoni of 
1 ^ bost-Glicial Afrtasiait Desiccation. The two oommumities obviously crossed one another 
on riv Sarasvail, vid from this process has resulted a unique synthesis of hdmaniiy in history 
on the *pll of India. 

The MXond rof* of the Sarasvatl bto malniy inrueneed the history of the subcontlfliuit 
In the course g‘ the first stage during and before the 4Th mlflenlum BC, when the In equeitrl 
Aryans of the Ranaghundai t-Qill Guimuhjinmad II Cuiture were present m the Indus drainage 
an northern Baluchistan, the marshy conditions enabling Che cultivation of rice and supporting 
a fauna including the rhinoceros, the elephant, tha buflatow, etc., obtained on the SaruvatL 
The rice was grown by the Indo-PatiliC people who seem Co hm crossed the northern India 
on their way to raach the Middle East Ft is a face of the Indian geology shat the entire faett 
of the Sirasvati. togeiJier with that arm of the Arabian Sea which lormeriy occupied the 
highly wKiife Rsnns of Kutch and into which the river {rU, lies on an earthquake-belt. So, tt wai 
rnore subjected to the changes through earcb-movEments than any other river of India. 
During the next mlHenlum. the changed conditions in the Sarasvsti basin permitted Lite 
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cultivation ol the wheat, mitead of flee, and the eirUtf Fauna gave way to the 
The earlier potujlation therefore shifted elsewhere so ptiruie the cultivation of paddy, 
and m place was taken by >he agriculturists of wheat during the Indus 

the pre-Vedic Aryans belonging lo the Indo-Adansic commun.ty. whose dduted accosin^ 
we find in the Puranas and who were among the eafllflSi Indo-Europeans " 
in the Gingetlc valley with the cice^luvatrng Auttrit-^peaknrt falling into the ad^Pac^c 
commiirlcy/an the third stage a new change during the early centuries ^ Ind millenlurn BC. 
inuodudng- further drier conditions on the SarasvatJ hiving resulted fmrn the drying up 
of the se, in the Hanns of <utth. took place. These pre^Vedlc Aryans of th. Puranic l^e were the 
people who had inauguraied the Urban Revolution In India. «hich 
!ZsCiv,llmmn<HsrappaCulture).c. 2300-1700 BC. 

to the Gangeiic Doab and the West Coa«: .nd «he Chalcsrflthlt <^«H.aar^n 

C ajOO-IOOO &C ( Ranaghundal II Nagda 1-Maheshwar llt-Prdwsha 1 -&to l-Bahal l-Naslk 
Brahmaglrl l-Utnur •& Horlton o^ Indian ercliaeobg.cal Stras.graphy), 
urban InstHutlons dominated by priesthood and arlstocnty, spread over the Middle IndsS 
and the South. The pre-Vedic Aryan India had progressed further from the Urton Revptu.mn 
of the Era of Regioflil Devetopmeist and Borescene to that of the Em of Cyclical Connuein, 
accortlng to the runctlonaWilswrical ititegrition, » a result of which ttie IndUn Aryan 
aristocrity established its hold over the Middle East fthe Kasslte aristocracy of aabylonus. 
the Marlaima arlitocratic class of tha Miunniint and cl a few other *sianlc peo^es a 
Assyrti and kurdutan. ihe Hyksto of Egypt . they were (Irst to have introduced the 
dniestu horse and the war-chanot mco Western ksla and Egypt the 

of Alta Minor was ihough Aryan, but was dtH.ncE from those BCV 

the major duration of the Ipd mfllenlum BC The religious rovok of AkIinaten (13^63 

in Elypt seems to have been inspired by the Indian aristocracies of he Middle East. 

The Middle East witnessed a period of the reMusance in fPltore. art and ® 

comparative puace and prosperlly under these Indian dynasties- The pre-Vedlc 
India were among those |jido-Europe»nt who had varlier got mlv«d up »c«:u u J 

with the indo-Pacifit rlrt-culHvatlng. flihlng and s«-farfng wiitHarchaJ Ausirk-^P«ki ^ 

horlkultotuts of the Ganga-arahmaputri valley and Southeast AiU They then 
PaciWc and estabhshed corntnunlcaTiont ai least with South Amiwica. ai w« can. s^y i'"' 
ihe di«overy of the cotton of the «(iw Indian derivation at found ac MohcnioOlfO. 
Pern, carbonHJiied e. TSOO BC at Htuca Pricta. and a pittographlc wHrUsg mott ,._e.rty 
approaching the Indus CwUlmUon writing turviving on the rongo rongn nnttscral tabkr of the 
filter klilvd. die lioui« la the Pacific. Th^ ot theHf 

rellects in th* Puranle mythology of Ndrlyana. the god of the deep, and the supreme 
deity of the Hihdu pamheon who reellnef on tue S «hi. the Indlin adaptation of the 
Great Cosmic Serpent Ol the Pacific lor*i the Ocean Churning, a typically Pacific phen^ 
meison around in active volcano in the tea; the ammah pf water as delikt. the fl*b- t » 
tortoise, the alligator, etc The development ol the Indian Clvi|liaiwi>, the oldest Kvlog 
institution of the mmklnd In lit caiagary, was not. ss the fgnctlonal-hii tor leal interpreta¬ 
tion of the protohiiioriographical data domonstme. Just a tubtoniifiejitel development. 
'.it was the first international lynthesis in hutory, which took plicft between the mKrIarcil Ihdo- 
Pacific and th* pstriareal Itido-Altanilc fond prtHJutert and their msmntioiTi- U 
eonnetted with the Pacific In the east, at we have senfl, on one hand;, and with the 
Atlantic In the w«t. on the other The tanctlty and worship of Cow l« a 
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(African ) injiitutton site afideni Indtar OvIllcitEon whlth l^ntis one cif the maltt 
fouRdaiians of Hpndulim The prtndple of non-vtolenM of gfnatifl, or (rt bblojlcat 
temi;, thj relationihtp of lymbtotic tnyiualiani [ co-oparative partnership to tho benafit ©f 
both pariisOi lotui srtnbol; thd b4llef in the InirnonaJlEir of «ju) and tranamifradon; 
the doctrine of kormii; the conception of the Hall of JuMice to decide the fate of the 
departed souti according to h>s deeds of Tirtifo and im; and the horrtd hell, w^hlch form 
the majority of the pJlIan of Hlndulim. ire indeed, the tg;fptET,n elements in the fabric 
of the ancient Indian Crfilizavtion. 

The development of the ancient Indian Civilization Earct during tht 3ril itiiHenlum 
BC. comprises tiie first intemacionat tynthesii in hlitory, fn which the two fwtic productive 
cornmgnliiei of the ancient world, were Involved. The esHy Indian Civilliatton may ba 
defined In » nutthell to be • natural tyntheih of the native American, the Pacific, tfie 
Southeast Asian, the Middle Etstern, the Mediterranean, and the African inttiiulioii* 
Into an Aryan matrljc. The Indian tradition dots not seem to be wrong In essertlng 
that the classical age of afldent India lermlnated with the Bhsrata War. 

its third phytlcitJ stage beginning laan after |530 BC. the SaraivaW basin turned 
further drier and the new oonditJons demanded now a change in agriculture from 

wheat to barley ( yova of the Rigyedi i- TTic main centers of the pre^Vedk Aryans were 
ihHtcd eauwirds and In their wake the birlcy-culuvatlng Rigvedit Aryans took theller 
on the SaraTvalh These were originally the Mk Aryans of the Middfe East who were 
now being defeated and drWen away by the Aiiura, or the Assyrians wltl. the aid of 
iron weapons of war, and an Improved type of th* Aryan wir-ehirlot. The Rigvedk htual, 
hymnology, pantheon and prlesth^ follow *n untnutikible Bibylomm pattern. Vedic 
Varuna was originally Enki Of Ea of BalylonU. and lndr» was in adaptatioh of the Asianlc 
ihunder-god. T«htip The Vedic religion betonged c» the AgrKulwrel Horizon of rellgiout 
deveTopmant like that of Babyloflft wd Assyria. In contrast to the earlier Punnlc-Agamlt ellgibn 
Of the earlier Animittlc Hoficoh of tlie pre-Vedlc Aryans. Hie Vedk priesthood began to 
seek It* hold at iho courts of the kings of preWedk Aryan wave, but could not 
succeed soon The struggle between two Aryan priesthoodi li symboliied In Indian 
sradithon by the nvalry between Vltvimitrs and Vasuhtha, 

A malor catariropbe amo about mmenium BC entire f 

bed of th* Sarawali and the fioor of ihe lea ol Its confluence were upraised by , 
earthquakes, as »result of which the Siraiviti wit dried up inl caiimily wi. followed by 
a bng spell of drought recorded in the wCiPU literature M the Twelve Yeirs Drought during the 
reign of S'tntinuj and the beginning of the fonnsttoft ©I the Indian Desert lo lU sequel as the 
rainfall had further decreased. The Sarasvjti basin was now useful for pistoralitm and a little 
cultivanon of millets hare *nd there, a* i result of which the aigvsdtc Aryans shifted w the 
Gsngeik Ooah to the kifigdom* of Aofu-Pandiala and the Vedic prieithwd wi; able to get a fopti 
hold lit the far-dT Videha m the middle Gangetk valfey. at we know from tht legend of 
Vidaedha Mathm and other evidence. Theie catasemphe* and evenn camcid«i with the 
enhented arid condiHoni in the Middle East and lit the Inner Asia as a r«uli of which the 

settled cultivawn began to turn the nomadic pailoralltti and plunderers, if they fathsd w> 
migrate either U> Europe or India TliC entire productive economy of the indent Middle 
East tost Its balance and effons of the Aryant » contlnua further the prosperity and 
peace of the Middlu East were not only failild. but they themselves were completely wiped out 
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bf the ruibl'efs AsT^rS*nt otheti from the fiK of the Mttfsjlt Eist of the tecond 
BC. with the ild of the yyqf“V¥e 3 |K>ni of <roe ( the blich metiJ whkh both the Ary^n^ 
end the Ejyptlont hid tabooed and both oJled it the *blRck copper*), when they accepted 
It* ell thitw economic and pobtfeat calamVtles reached their chmax In the Maha Bhirau 
War of c I4-I3th century BC The mimaiire Vedk culture underwent iomc significant 
changes In the course of Iti ihift from the Saratvatl to the Gangi. for inKants. ihe 
acceptance of kon^ iht 4th rarno. the 4th Veda, and the change of diet From barJey to 

lice, because only the latter could be cultfvated In tJte Gangetic valley even ^n the 

Doab {t\ chose times. The fact thaE the Aryans were pursued by their Middle Eastern 
enemies right into India, their home, demonstrates the political weakness to which the 
adverse economic coniequencea- of the physkal catasErophies and Other calamities had 
reduced India, The Nagas or the ancint Middle Easterners of the Pur^nas and the Epics 

( Varunai who was the presiding deity of the Western or the Arabian Sea ruling Trom 

Susa, now ne^r the Perso-traq^berder^ has been regarded as the king of the Nlgas^ according 
to the Pirranai ) imcked India from the westi established them serves ic TiKiU^ atiailed 
Haiti napur. and kliled Parlkshli. the succeiwr to Yudhiihira of the B ha rata VVar days- 
Afterwards^ many a * * p^^plei. both foreigneri from the west, of thek descedants 

In India, ruled In various parts of the lubcont^nent down to the first mllleniitm AOp foT 
Instance, the Sisunagas; the N^gas of Vidisha^ Padmaviti, Kantnpurli Mathura: etc. 
They had entered India even earlier, for the Niga are stated to have ruled at Mahlshmati 
on the Narmada^ before the Hfllhayii occupied U- 

Bohefi may changd during a crisis. All the above calamities helped Indeed ihe struggling 
Vedic priesthood to have won the court^^patronage from the each nr Atharvan and Puranic 
prkiis at last during the reign of J^mejaya. who tucceeded Pafikthit, The Intrusive Vedk 
culture was now iubiected to a dual change* The Samvati basin hid now become 
sacred, is the old places often dn io. under the names Brahminvartta, Kurukshetra, eu. 
Institutions fbr the cultivation of lUeratufe. and learning were set up on let banks. With a 
view to pfttpetuaJking their profestkon, the Vedic priests began, pn one hand, to recait 
the enttre pre-exiscrng Aryan Htcraturr like the Puranas so that It itiav conform tP the 
luthorlty and the superiority of the Vedai' and. st the same time, the Vedtc cutt began 
to be absorbed silently and peacefully by Ehe Agamic cult of the pre-^Vedic Aryans of the 
Gangettc valley. The Vedk literature after the ftigveda began tp be Increasingly mfiu^ 
fficed by the earlier Aryan CUlt. as the gradual entrv of Che Puranic kings end other figurei; 
non-VedIc deities like Vlihuu md S%v^\ monocheiitlc tendencies^ transmigration; lhf» 
doctrines of korme and dhfmsiE «tc., shows. At ihe end of tht process, the Vndt remained 
in Lbe word and iti cult got asiTmiUted into the eirllar Agamk fchgton of Hinduism 

fron new began to rcpface itone and copper as ihe chief industrial materiaji 4nd 
its more t^nille ^rength and cheapness breoght about ^ revolutionary changa m technologyi 
and thereby better and finer workmanship began so appear in arts, and emfts. 

Whrn the Dosb cime under the full control of the Vedic Aryans* and the Vedk term 
Aryava^rtca begen to cover It. ih# middle Gadget ic area where the poiltk*! itrengih was‘ 
now centering in Mjgadha or ^uch Bihar, W4i itJJI ^ stronghold ol the pre-Vedlc Arymi 
whom the Vtdic Aryans knew n the Vratyai. the S'^udras^ etc.. The former had already 
introduced the Urban Revolution m the Bralimiputra vAlley by the time of the Bhanta War, 
when rh« kingdom of Praglyotisha It mentlonDd to have (louri4J^cd Sue the InitltuElon 

could not penefrate thickly-fori^ced and mikrioui Indo -Burmeie border-<hlllS| in order to 
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spread ov«r Southeut Atit- This wai urfdsruken centurks later by way of th« t«a 
acrati the Bay oT Senfsl from the bi:« of the Indian East CoAiC by tht OriTldian klngt 
of South Indii. 

The Impoverithed pott-Rigvedie Sinivait of the early Srit •nillcnmin BC. having an 
Intermiiteftify dried Up bed inhibited ipai^ely and dotted mainly here and there with the 
centers of learning and autterlUej ir «ve gather from the account of BlIirimA's sojourn 
along this river in the MihihHar*u. Mi though began to be acuek^d by the newjy-formlng 
desert-dunes, commenced to pUy 1) very ligntfreant coobgica} rale at the sim* time. 
The fiercs Aryan pistora! Hordes of the Abhirits. the Sahas, the Gtirjan;, ths Hunai, 
the Ills, the VwidKflyas, the Bhittlj, and many others began to (nigrate from the no^i 
drying op Inner Asia ind took rite direction either of Europe of of India In Europe they 
found It more remunerative w plunder tbim to pasture and the role they played there later 
IS well-known. The ume people encered the Sarasvati baiin and round it to b< rich 
jn pastures They not only rttiled here peacefully, hut sougH also an entry Into Che Indian 
eoclecy. which was then growing more and more u an Fmiitullon of Intermtlennl and 
universal character on tceounc of increasing immigrations. 

Tills was the period nf heavy pressure of Incoiohig population In the Indian 
hlitory. becaiae tlie growing arid coaefutons m the ad|oining Inner Ash and Iran, 
on aetpuht of iHe rising Afratian Desiccation, renched » saturation point which began to 
threaten even she pailcrilism The great Himalayan wall Hnt protected India igstiut lit 
Inroads, with the exception of the snns-lndui region (she Indian Oercrt owe^ its origin 
largely to the withdrawal o' the marine conditions from the Ranns of Kvtch and from the 
ehal-Nslyanlho tract lying on the lilTtge between the foroitr lilittd of Saurwhtra or Kathiawar 
and the mamtand, defletung somewhat lha passage of the iouth*we« momoon; and partly 
to other physical agendei operating during this Naothormnl j. Being a subcontinent 
with full BConotnle apaeiiy to rehabilitee a vast population in all the eetjcomfc stages. India 
offered, indeed, ail that wli*t these irntnigrating peoples needed. The Indian priest in his turn had 
so be busy with devising tanctloM of the Indian Oi'lllzatloft Iti order to abtarb these pastoral 
peoples through new rrtuiii, Ih addition to those already known is the Ifratyiji&jmfl, the EMfwo, 
etc. That the approach by the Indian priest was deliberately symhetit in thii respect, 
beoumes evidem from the fact, as we know from the dhurwuiutma. that variout fomitiljs 
were fabricated 1r order to attract show beyond the Aryan pile ao that they may foel that they 
belonged originally and essentially to the A 7 ait fold and were descended througJi vartous mairi- 
mohJal tombinationa among the four A7»n vorpiit; and that they were latir dbfirided to a 
lower poaitfon, because of their growing mdlfferenca to the proper ritualt ind obstrvajites 
(We know th« tnswnces of a rtumber of the ‘ seen' of (He Vestk hymftt at having utained 
the priesthood from lower levels by their own effarU throu^ the ttriCE observance of the 
Vedlc fltoil ifid leading a rebgiout ilfo*. for Initince, the Austrie Nfihidis who were 
'Rthermcfl actordlng to Wanu. were declared to have born from a Brihitta^a ( pri«t) 
father, and a S'udra < irtitin and tervU# castas i mother (Monu. X. 1 |; ind tfin Abhiras. 
an A^an pastoral trsbe from the Inner Asia, from a Brahmana father and an Ambailit*i* 
(born of a Brahmana father and a Vaiahyi motherj mother IWanv. X. 8 « ISJ, The 
number of jiib-CMtcs In the Indian society carrespondi, indeed, approklmitcly to the same 
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numb**' of mUtated iHen ro whom the ecological odds were driving tnco %h^ hesrrh 

of fndla. h dtmonstnm. indeed, ih? gEg^ntle magnitude of the process of thi Indian 
lyntHeiis ^ tn in^Urutkin of miemutfontl »fsd humisitliaiiBmi <hameuf On chelf snir^ I mo 
Che Indao sociec/ the leader* of cJiaie tribes begin to play a Signllicent potisk^l 

end cultural role In the hiiEory of \n4iA and continued the Ri|puti to dominate the Indian 
scene down to the middle of thli cenitir/. 

A i:omev^h;o novd and Important devetopmenc «aa m the rheentlme taking place among 
the pre-V^lc Aryans In Eaitom Indif^ who hid bortowAfd the main elememtof their rell^igni 
Including the b»oaihica^ doctrine of ^ r/mbiiDtic mutyali^m* or cihimtl» from Egyp^ U was 
under the aegis of Che S'rafnemlt in^stltutlons of lalnitm and Buddiiiim that oh/irua received 

the oAidil sanction and thu^ the f 6 Uf>dtlion of these two syntmi ih eastern and 

norihem tndia« and later oF S^rviafri and VaJsbniWUm m the South. H was the Buddtll^ 
and Sal Vi cm at wall .as Velshnii^Jifit which HfVuO is the ¥ehid« of the Urban Hevolutton 
when IE was Introduced by the Ot^vidlans from the ChoLirn^ndaiam iti^oss the Bay of 
Beiignl into the Southeast Mtai and thii» werre founded the nm Indo-Pacihc kingdoms 
of Fu^nim in clie \u ceniury AD and of Chsmpa in the next cefitury cn Cambodia; 

Unkasuka in Malaysia in the Ind century; Srlwljiya in Sumarra and the Sillendra In 
Java in the Sth and th* itii centUfiei AD 4 reApettively. The acceptance of ihe hioethical 
principle of *hfl symbiotic mutuaii;£ni or ghimi^ through the Byddhicm by even the fierce 
tribes oi the Soutbeaii Msl the far East and the Inner \ Central J Asia marked the 
dawn of 1 new era In the human process, u wo: s^iall see later. Jiiit u Africa and 

Javi are the ^^radlQi of the cuTTWit history or Qyllgaiion of Subhumanlly, So ire indeed 

the vaiiflys of the Nile and the Ganga in Egype ind eascern India the blrsh^lace of not 
only ihv Ovlllmh^ of ihs Humanity, hut also that of the Greater Humanity (mfro j_ 

ll Wto down to C 1000 AD that ihe evur-exp^mdlng de*ert-<®editions In the 
Sariivsi^ ha^in ahjwed some ariiUrnil clliiet to flourish m ihe fnd»n Des^rti for Instancei 

Bhmtlnagara ( Sha^ner or HAnumingarh R;afi«mahal, T^not^ Pug^h Pettu^ KhandeL 
Oiian. Kiradu. 

The Sarsivafi timn ( now the GMfgir‘*N 4 fi“Htkii-A/hinda-«Piirlft-chsmnd ) has ilece 
remained more suitible for pistorafiim on aocoutii of scanty rainfiM and she developmont 
of the Indiim De^r on the left binh pj the dry bod of the river, ie^ng iocited ic 
these ccotogicatty siraugk junction of the Ganguiic arid the hidus plaint and the rocky 
Ptnlnsula on the muior South Asian roucai of toirimofciz, culture and ethnk movFmentJi 
between the humid Sautheut AiJa md the irlJ Middle East; and being travered by 

these incient wjvwwrqiutiei leirdlng from the marts of the Medfterraneaii* Anatolia, 

Axerbai|ani Asiyrii. norchern' (nm, the Ouoi^n and Tftnm b^in? and the Kifghii Steppes 
tn Ceitcral Aiici by trie way of Nineveh ^ Sonlcrpun ); HoniAilan^ Amu. Khiva. Tashkent^ 
PushkiUvAb. TaxJli, Saiufi, Sthan>!3hwar i KuruktivQtra h Panlpas* Hasilnapur^ Kiusambi, 
Kiihf and Girivraja to Tiitirallpti, and othar portt on ttiu Eats Omt | CholanriandsiJam )i 
from where cIik Indian mannen sei aail to the Pacific^ rt ippe;iri obvious that the 

Sarai^vail hu muth mftuanc^d the gAAerml pits^^m oF ^he Indian liUiory, limy decisive 

battles ^ the Indian IdMory frorn she prrlE>d of the fiharau War dawn to that of the Maraibas 
have baun fought m tba Sarasvati baViti at Kuruk^h^tra* Pjnipit, ind asber pl^ei 
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The Loki hu thus been in \he course of hi^cctr^ the rivrr oF th^ lndt3.fT 

lynifieslt. The S^mti U fio* preparing iitierf to pr;t;r H$ ihcth foie in The 

Suntjifh Firm Met enslrlej^ on iis ftood-pliln. Itt fe|uvcnit:ion in recent f^rt Indeed 
unexpected* The CijuI is now going to replace the Lost ^rimih thtnk^ to the 

gigantic human efforts In recent clme* in the fndiin Desert f the Tr>ar in }ndii niA the 
Thai In Piki^tan ). 

We ire ne^er gplng to know the 100^ ErtiCh about the put. HltTOi> tpeakt 
terms of probabilities in various degrees. The shape of the inttenc (ndim history 
pi in If. The following ippear to be tb^ c^llent features of lndii''s ancient p^sc « may be 
gleantd in the latest Ughi from a functlonil-hfttoricii fntegratioR of the fable dtcii 
tiach as Is attempted m the pretent ^tudy. 

(1) The latest opinions are now tending to credU the brerirostis^ a faull 

anthropoid fmm the Sui>-Hlmatayiri Siwillk Mils in Hfmaehit Pradesh ind the 
Punjab* who lived from H million ye^rs BP ( the upper Mtocens Nigrh StEige of 
the Middle Slwi^lks | down to 1 tfifM^n years BP ( the Pre^VlMirnitcfilin Tatrot 
Stage of th* Upper SlivaUks ), at having been the rrun'i icesfor { Elwyn 
Simonsi I9tl & \%4 - CiHeton S. Cooni I%1 1. Buettn-r jintiich, I9W : David 

R. Pjlbeam, (967) The ftomopithpcirs lived m tee valley of the gigantic Indim 
prchlstorie river, the Indobrahmi. which Bowed from Amm to Sind aJjjng the Lesser 
Himabyas. The Indobrahmn existed down to the end of the Second GbcUtlon of the 
Alpo-Hlmn^jiyaii ReUtocene (Ice Age), about LOO.OOO yeart iP^ when the FalaeoMchic 
^ maker of chipped stone^tooh for liuncin| and foot-digging } Hontit (our 

immediixe inces^tor ' we ire Nomo sapiens sdpicnj ). ths descendant of the homlnold 
Rimapithneus* originated probably in Afriu after the lacter^s migntion from fndla^ 
appeared m its v^Mejf the author of the Prt-Soiui Bake rndustiryj found Id its 
lite^ife etpasUr. Che Upper SiwaMk Boulder CoitglomeriteL Another wave of the 
Palaedlchlc man, the mafi whose llihic Ittduscry shared ica esi^entlil ftiiurm with the 
contemporar/ Afrrcan indu^trlol^ aprpejrod in the Sou them IndU. The geological 
horiion of lfidia*i these oldest known Palaeolithic cultures of 3,00«0&0 yein BP, 
belpngi to the times when tJie conftjumlon and the hydrofiphy of the subconttpHne 
were somewhat different rrom whSC we havs St present;, Man m India thus seems 
to have wIineEsed the glglnclc upheavals under the IHlmilayan tectonic ( mountain— 
building | force* turn mg catiisejrophtcaily the bod and vsi|ey^|| of she majettic 
tndobnlrma fMrer and the extensive Karewi Lake covering Kashmir fiito the 
tub-Himiliyan Siwalik HtMi and the lofty Pir Panjal Rsnge pierced by the Baniitii Patf, 
ifid the ijrnciiron»£Eng tertnimi phase o# the uplift of uKh scarp -mountains 
as the VIndhyai. the Sitourai and the Sahyadris. He jppeart to have seen with 
hit own eyes the origin of iht Indus, the Gangi and she Si-Ahmapuiri, md 
their rotlaimiftg wicil deposits those a/ms of the *e:a which formerly occupied 
Bangab western Ralasthan ind Sind, and the drying up of large Pki>tocaTie lakes 
In South tndlii Sifuchluan and the HeJmind Depfuitipn. 

ll) The presence of strong Indo-European or Aryan ftlements In the Americm Proto 
Language ol c 15.000 BP bund out by linguistic rttesrehea as Mexican and other 
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by lariaui tchofm I i9^^, in^ otheri* ) It 

because It (vg^Eiits M siill ^fllfff fdi^ th^ Ary^i In the DM W^Hd. hirkmi 

backfe iCnm^ely enQEi|hN to ane of th« \Mt of the Wutitt of ihe Fourth 

PlftUtfi<«iie GlaciBClon (70.IXK^IQ,0Q0 ft? 

(3) The hUtor/ af th 2 vatt P^J^iesllthic (techn^logtcsl ) tJmoi $pinnln£ over che entire 

PltlsidCene ( KO.OO 4 OQO years IO 1 OOO-&P ]k ten times as Fon^ef as the period of ell the 
subsequent technota^ical devdgpmant* during whidi the mutuaily co-op^raEifig ot clashing 
bands cl nomadic bujiter^ and Katherert bek^nglng. like U7t to th? Civlllzatipn of 
the Subhumanfiy (infra : the bloethicat leva! In which min largely derives hit 
vital rcfourcet through predaiton and parasittsfri \ bated on the preda^gry economy 
of hunting, fishings tkughtermg snd expbiiatjon wuh no attachment to the soil, and 

therefore without a tie to a fatherland or a motherland anywhere on the globe, wai 

ai dull and monotonous as hardly to evoke a general interotE. The eventful and 
cotourful human history comineficed at toon as man begin to imcft hJmself to the 
soil and to the consequcjit conCeptbnt qI property and capital, as a result of the 
tponuneous rise of ihm productive economy of agrkuhure and dairying, with which 
has Indeed dawned the Civlhzilioii of Humanity in which miii hai gradually been 

ascending from the lower fevers of preditton and pliraiiciim of SubhufVianky to those 
leading to the reillaarlon of lymblotlc mutuatkfn of the bioethlCAlly higher Humafiity 
Status. The nse cf the productive economy thtr^ore the most momentous 

economic event of history whkh» accordmg co the latest researches (Ctrl O, 
SiLiA Hermann von WiSim^nn, £, Werlli and othe/tj. it credkd 10 the ingenuity 
of the peoples of Southeasi Asia ( Viet-Nain, Lios^ Cambodia, ThiFland, Mabysta, 
Indonesia. &urmi. etc. ) wno mvetited end practised it. and then fnapEred by the 
urges of gaining new knowledge «nd akrutsm spread le to bosh the hemispheres, 

and the process wai practially over by 7,000 MC. Thiis contrary to our current 

conception that the fndian history aegaii hi. Ihc west from the iCliypor, i}\^ fjolan 
and otiiBr passes, k now seenn to have commencod in the ease from she 

Twngpo-Brahmapvtfa valley and the Bay of Bengal thousa.ads of ^ein earlver 

than we think ^ Jcf antiquity at proicni 

(4) The traces al thi oMest known nudeai;:ed vitlage^ qf the mankind befoi^ging to a 
pre-Blade industry of fate Mtddte 5Eona Age nuve he^n found in the course of 
udeciide precUcally all ov« the Petilnsulu Indir (thf mt of IfidEi south of the Indo- 
Brahmaputri Pfain ), the like of which it stffi unknown oui: of Indhv h iha ofdtit 
Hiddte East the fint nucleated villagei b«fonge:f to 1 later mittcblado stage of the 


* McmWca, £jfudiD Ceft^rdlir# <aira el /fahihtU MeJiivo^ tB7S 

Hamntcrkb, L. L, * Can EikinXi be reUUrd li> lodo^Eurdp^n', iuJiraditoud Jeurna; 
^ initwun ^agDiiita, XVil. If-IJj. IW) : Thalml^^ " Po^lblc Early ConUcU 
between Ealcinjo ^ Old World Latigujigni^ P^rs uf XXiXik in^rwtwta/ 

eSpegf^/i of Amtumm. 19S3, pp. 50-Sd : S^odcib, Murri#, * Mnteitales pcira un 
Dioclotuiries Comparative des I us len)(Ufta ArtirriittbevCvddirritajr dt Mexico 

IJ5S; aod "On fmcrhtmiiphrrc Lingipusii* Ci^miieciu>nifJsfiur# m /A'lierT. OrisadeH 
UuEVcraity^ L960. pp, b^^l24. 











N^tufiuk^Karrm Sh«hir-^Jfrrld>o C»v* X-Vlll { 10.000- 

8000 BC. ) of die Middle tmern irchneatog/ whkh niirks i later deyeiopmerit than 
ihse of the flake Indufci^ of Indla'i iai# Middle Stone Aje MklEages. 

(S) Th^ DriMJdUn li idll deepening. Tlie liolated Dravld^an 7(fifiiiiik famtiy 

pfobibk connections witfi the Ausmlliin lan|U!igei on the of e1i« Indim 
Ocean ( P. W Schmidt 1936 3 1 and with the Negro African (Horn burger, I9ilj 
tpeecKet or xh^ Suls-SiKaran Africa on the wesc^ harks back for the intJquEcy oi the 
Proto-Dravidian janguage to the t^met prior to the 4th fnlllenium &C on the toil oF 
South India, frt the hght of recent lexICC^-itatHlCic ttirdket { M Androncrv, 1964). 
The focation of 3 pre-^lndiari Orivrdian home, if there wu one. k still a desideratym. 
The Dravldiani ^ere inkiated to ^he inctpienf productive economy, like the 

people of the Middle East, by the immigrating AuStrJc-speaking pioneers of the 
Southeast Atia^ By the early Ind PTilllenlum BC, when the Urban Revoltitlon of the 
Middle Eastern pattern had already been Introduced \nU> South India, probably under 
thp leadership of Agasiyi who is mentioned \n the Rfgvedap by the pro-Vodk Aryans, 
the DravKfUns wer^ spread practically to all the parti Of northern India Ifidudlng 
iCaihmir. from Bengal in the east to the Indo-Sarasvafi hiill in tho wetc. as an intrusive 
element In the pre-Vedk Aryan continuum of the sebcobtln^t. The Indo-European 
languages of India (^ndo-Aryin) differ from all other speeches of their family, because 
they have adopted the Dravidtan ratroBex iouiidi. The e^^rly Draviijians in northern 
India wKtn neither the authors of the Ihdui Clvllitatlon. nor ware they the 

immediate anceston of the Brahuis of central Ba^lychktartr who now occupy 
the intermediate gcograiphlcaJ poiktion between the l^akhtuns iPathans) and the 
Baluchi. TK* further Dravidian rofe m history cooiprliei : {r} the adoption 

and development of the bloethlca! doctritie of obirmS in HinduUm and Iti 
spread to north cm frdta, together wlih the puj4 and the Bhokli-^'nlrf a: (I) 

the diffusion of the Urb^in Revotiicion together with Solviim and Vannsvkm to 
Southeast AjU by the les durini the 1st mlUenlum AD, under the great Pa I lava 
moritrchi: ^nd (J) ^ probable role In planting the urban InLUtytiont in the Precolumbian 
MescH-America, m b^comet apparent from more than the caiiral alhnjtlrs between the 
Dravldian monumentaf art amd that of the Aacecs and the Mayas of the MMdk America 
(M. Covarfufeiw, 1954; EftiHy H. Vokes, 1963; E W. Houryp 1966-; R. L Rands. 
I9S3 K particularly the feaxurcs ^onnt^ted wuh the 'Complex A' at Copan. etc., 
according to Vokes ind Houry* vit, the pyramid^emple. the trefoil arch, the sanctuary 
within a tetnpie, the lotu^ symbol. The lacred tree, tiger throne, chffC modi, gallery 
structure, attariiein figures. seated-fiDn, ckphant-head. suis-d^sc, copper belts, 
conch-ihflH with plant, montter doorway, ss calM ' Viihnu ftgurei", etc,* a$ 

well as the nafure of the ancint American god Quetiakoatt* who preached dh^mscr+ 

* ** Warfate among the peoples of Mncicot Mexico'*, wrue$ John Cotlier. woiild 
atfike ui sbongr li wus exceedio^y cefcmunmJ rhe principk wad this i 

Do not kill your enemy but capture himi ttoL only for yo^ir own glory bui 

■Iso for bis, sixtee he wilj be sacriheed; end thus pass ■■ rccRwcd rtugbi inio the 

goda who make fot fertiitty upon Lbe earth and tnoves the sun and Lhc stars 

... Nesahmikoyil. Ihe great Tesciratn king, stiite-builder^ bw-giver, and patron uT 

( On Pag# X J 






Earfter hfi th« niHlenluJfni the fod^an hUtoo* wtt^&sted i phenomeno'n 

of rire occurrence. Tho Koicursi the Goncfr cjJ( thoin^elves^ belonging to ^ late 
P^aeoJlthlc-llkc Pre^Afrkulcural Stage of hundng-gatherJngn spread bj^ 1000 AD 
northwards from the lower Godawart in Andhra. In the course of their northward 
.move across the Satpgra Plateau^ the/ went on passing through the subsequent 
functional^IttorJcal itaget achieving the Classical or the scage of CycJlca.1 Conquesti^ 
the cJlmaK of the pre^InduicHa^ tivltlzatloni when they became from the Dhur-Gondt 
( Ouifct-Gonds) the fUj-Gonds (King-Gond^) and declared chemselvct to be the Kthatrlyas. 
They established u vast ^nd powerful Mn|dom In the Middle India called ' Gondwani * 
after tbem^ which, according to the Periian chronicleri of medlevaJ Indltf^ extended 
from JhlHchand to Malwa- Despite some of theJr aboriginal habits and practices, 
their chiefs { Raj-Gonds) were accepted for their qualities by the Rajput dynasties 
fof macrimonfal relations Sangram Shah, 47th In the line of Garha-Mandla who 
cam* to throne m 1480 AD. held iwiy over the ' Fifl^y-*Two Forts " of middle Mia 
■nd issued a carrency bearing regsnds in Telugu and Hindi from Singorgarh near 
RhopaJ. The quean CkrrgavatJ Is among the great personaffties of medieval Indta. The 
name "Gond' his not ramained confined co * Gondwift^ * lionet hut has been 
extended by geologists to Australia, South Afrka ind South Americii with the 
name of ' Good wan aland' and the coil-bearmg carbonlferout ' Gondwana Bedx^ 
because Gondwana It rkb In these rocks. 

(6) fbe Mongob^d Tlbeto-Burmin ipetken and ^me neighbouring peopief have benn 
the residents of that northern omgrophic component of the EKtra-^Peninsulir division 
of the Indian subamtMnc, which, as siso eccordlng to the ancient Jridim historial 
and geographicaJ traditioni and when India is oonsldercd dj t homogeneous physical 
and hydrogrophic unit, runs froni libo Tien-Shan Hountiins in the north in the 
UttJri Kuru sector of anEjent indis. and from the upper reathes of the Mekong 
river of the HeiTpz dnmag* m the Asian Interior m the north-east, towards the south 
to the lndo-6irrmete Vomas, and the InduSr-BrahmaputTa Piafn, the next physiographic 
division of the subcontTHent. They ire the Yakslias. the Kinnar^p the vidyWharii^ the 
Gandharvis together with the Apsarai, ind the ICirius of the indent Indian literature, 
whom the At7ans had devitod to the status of the celestial beings, becautep the former 
had already conte Into the issoclitron of the incesEOrs ol the Aryans in their 

I Canid, froni page I.K ] 

all culLune, fried to pui & slop in the eiaggeralcd display of human s^crihot- 
,. Bui NcialituilcayB'i vuict^ was ttoi ihe only voice Itmt hid been raided agamit 
huomn sacrifece. Dim uenUiriCf bcforci the grtai god Quetzatcoad had tnjoiwi 
the people igaiiv&t blood-suctiflcc. Hje jnytii of QuctzalcoiiiJ is Uk mail dlH'uiive 
of aJJ the presences uf Midifk America . .. Qiscizalcoatl in ,» timr lung gone ( Ihe 
Toh^ lime i desceiided from heaven where he had been the ind of the Air^ 
He became and luugfi^ nil ans. wi^cm und kindness lo ihe peerpfe^* [ [ndioni 
q/ iki Amificat^ NY^ 1947, pp. 4^, 52 h 1^^^ Toltce pyramid Lciitplc is found 
It Cholulii the reltgjpui oaptial qT the emit QueyalcuaiL It is Mho the largest 
pyramid in Lh4 worJd, becaui^ hi dimentioos lliose of the pyramid of 

CheopSp the highcit in Egypt ** [ Bri^n, Marcuh 77i# Wbrtd a/ Ardutt^h^ • 

bid(M-ChMrt^AmrT{£4^ Lon^ L%J^ p^ L9b 
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pre-Nonh Indtxn home, Tfie/ conssituie ii> Importing elBment fn the Indinn 
myihoFagy. The Mongalold tniy the vpiSn md her fotden compte^ign *ro aman; 
the Ide^ilt oF the Irdiv* cohCeptlon of the femile beauty. The apsatti were caveted 
fpr by the Ary ant artd even their god fndm The Lunar dynitty of Prujth(hin 
near Allahabad, thared prpbably the Mongolian blood'* becauw YayatJ had married 
the opsori named UrvasL 

(7) The marine lifhliD| In the predatory economy and the ploufh-cultlvatlofl In the 
productive one provide edequate turplus Food and leisure for the development 
of urban crafet and JntUtuHonS In the aettled villages under given ecological 
circumtunces. The elty-plan of Moh«njo^an> preiuppoaet an earlier background 
for the development of town-ptanning In comparison to the contempory Sumerian 
clues, and of certain urban crafts and Jnstitutioni on the Indus. It Fa therefora in the 
fitneta of things that the Sumerian tradition locates the cradle of the urban crafts In 
the land of DUmun lying In the «iit of Iraq acroit the Persian Gulf, which hai 
recently been Identified wtth the littoral Westu-n India (S> M. <ramer. 1963. 
and others). It wtt the Indo-Babylonlan lea-god £nkl-Varun.i who. according to the 
Sumerian tridttion, carried the plough and urban crafts from Dllmun to Sumer ( early 
southern Iraq ) and introduced them to the Proto-5umer(ans during the middle of 
the Sch mlllenlum BC | SrldL Culture). 

(8) The Ifldo-Europeans or the Aryans seen to have entered the Indiaii Plain In the 
form of intermittent wave*. The pretence of the Aryans in pretohlttoric a^chaoology 
may aUo be traced, over and above the linguistic evidence, on the basis of the finds 
of the bonr^ of domestic bars;, the animal exclusively connected with these peoplei 
a peculiar solar symbol; the remains of the horst-drown war'^harloi without Iron 
tyres (first used by the Asuras or the Assurai or the Asiyrians on their having 
adopted the Aryan wor-^harlot against the Aryans themselves and thereafter Its 
uta became universal ); etc The term dryil In the oures of the Aryan history 
hit undergone leveral semantic changes. The presence of the Aryans has been traced 
ail over America during IS.OOO SP. As the human relics earlier than Chose of the 
Hbmo scrplens and the Upper PaJaeollihIc times do not occur in the Antipodes, 
man and therefore the Aryant must have entered the New Wgrid from Asia 
through the Bering Strait. The Aryans thus must have been preieni In the 
northern Asia much before IS.OCQ 6P. ^ Bosch Gimperi. 1961 , has attempted to 
trace the Aryans before the Neolithic. The language wa* the only criterion for 
the Idecttificnion of the Aryans during the pre-AgrLcultural stage. The term Arya 
tcemt to have been adopted by these people When they took to the plough 
cukivntlon. The urm subsequently underwent further semantic changes. Trom 'the plough^ 
cultivator' It was changed to 'the noble' during the Indo-lranltn times: then to 
*the one who observes the fiflei of the varn&srama social system' (later Vedlc, etc, ), 
end lastly that of ' the Ideal man' of the SVImaeIc Instltutbni of the JafnJsm and 
Buddhism. The language he* been the chief vehicle o# Aryanhood at all stages, 
|ust as the Arabic has been choc of Islam, This is one of the reisgni behind tuch • 
wfde~ipr*ad distribution and expansion of tbs Indo-Eunapeon languages and the 
Arabic. At leist the ftHtowing four major Aryan waves con be gleaned from tfie 
data on the past. 
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(A) Th^ presence pl-pu^H-cgUlvaior Arj^^s ^n Pakhttm 

In northern BiSuchliftin during the faurih mlllenlUFh BC fhs 

hQr£^ke«ping wiy chiJcojUl^k jj^^inc-villajen of th# Rao^ghiind^ 
I cultyf^ the Zhob vaJky In the Indus drlln^g^- 

(B) The pre-V*dlc Aryafts of the Puranfc tradition. 

(C) The rntrutive Vedic AryanE. 

(Dj The Ary^ pastcraY tribes from Inner Asia and Iran the chi^s of ^Ai^liich 
estabilthed them tel v^i at the feudal Ka|pucs who donrinaced the scene 
of fndlan hlnory down to the BrJtith rule. 

Delving deeper into the conceivable roou of humanity w^th aucii tooH piycbody- 
natnict and dieoecia as rcflectln; from liUcory, the authiar has tried to probe into the 
pros and cont of che human ipetlei with a view to evolving a new angle from which to 
took mofc abjectCveJ/ at the human procoss and to discover its mechanks. The author 

States thas man has a dual petsoruricy, an oumr one compriiing the physiologital apparaius 

and a my&terkiuE inner ielf seated m the brain lit whkh he feels the Ttieu, and the 
the two require two dl&cirict types Of motive energy for the functknt of their compter 
mechanisms. 

A study of the behavioural paicern of the individual through the human continuum tugge^ts 
chat every average human mdividual li motivated by his inner self to feel iub|ectl¥ely and eimpress 
under sympathetic conditions that he h unique La the mankind and ttiei to develop and 
demonstrate hltynkpiisnesi to the society^ but die praitnt uKla^-economk let-up discoufagu him 
and obtiructs ht± path, ft suggests further that the human Individuals whom the circumstances 
have helped have gone to the extent of claiming ind dedaring the Almighaness or 
Goodhood for themaelvei bi the course o' h^etory. This is very significant, Je furthermore 
tiiggesu many more things, Includmg ihst min possetsars luch. j keen ind eager desire 
to acquire more and more koowleoge of me unknown that m doing so he disregards 

the inbererLt physical ilmiiaiEOFis to the horiaim of the luncciont of Lis tease-orga^-ii or 
pcrtepion md turni for relief lo cht culcivatton of fiance and technofogy Aii these 

are very tigniricani tnd tuggestive factori from which the Skithor propounda tiiac the 
Inner man seems to have falfcn from the higher stacui of a fosc pa&ltion. The plysiotogical 
evolution of life-forms rroTTi ihoi amoeba onwards hat side-by~stde causod a {raduaJ devetopmet 
of ^h« brain or in other words of the Inner i«K, which has culininated in man who fi 

now immune so further exsernil evotusion because he has become Able eg aid and 

expand the functions of hli liiobt iuid orgatis with artificai dfvjcea end means Every 

living-farm in the phenomanoh of hfe it thus i speck of the Almighty and the Omniscient 
m vartout d^reei of mentai or inner development. Siding thus smgdary at the apex 
of the biokigicil ph^omenon In the universe, man has obvious!y to pursue his further 
course in the realm ol deveiopment of hit inner personaJky in order to riigain In the 
long run the Almlghtincsii and Omnltcience on ui# individuailsiic level through she cuiiWation 
of what {tie author calls the Passive a&sthciic urges« vii^ akrunm^ wonhip; the arts and 
literature of the beautiful and of the Inner peace and optimism; sclencot sports and 
feicivities. etc,p which press thfims-lvet for fulfilment ii lotm as his btologiaf urges are 
sadsfedi Here again we came across a peculLar factoi^. The curvet in a graph of 
the cerebral developmenc drawn acrgsi the evotusion of life suggest that there hat been 


an abnormal pressure on ths human species from chc H^rnu er^Ctvs of the taH/ pilaeoHthtc 
technological Sia|e onwartls to sapiens tap^enf of the subsequent higher stages 

(the entire human^cy of today belongs to thii tuli-speciet 1 for pursuing the inner 
tfevelopinent and therefore man c^ften turns For rtUcf to the FotiJWi/tfiif {Sui^sm). the 
ypgo. ett.p In order to seek a shore cut for the return-journey to the Almlghtine^s* Man 
faces a great cHtH fo this reipecc. 

Man is conttitutfonally a herbivorous animal and hn digestive system re|eccs generally 
other foods, just by the time the severe cllmatk conditions of the Jmsiai phase of the 
Pleistocene or the Ice Age causing the paucity of edible vegetal ion about seven 
lakh years ago befan to challenge the survival of man* he discovered ta control and use the 
fire which tiiTfied the animal flesh bolh digestible to his lysiem and deikious to Ms palate on 
being cooked. Man thus wan the baitk of survival by tttrnlng to amnlvbrism. bye bsc 
innocencfy hif track of inner devefopment back to the Almightiness,. because the anunal-dkt 
not capable of generating 3nd providing that discince type of energy ivhkh thE mechanltin 
of the inner human development needs for its operaiion. 

Every iife-form that comes into physicaJ e:xist<nce spontaneously has i mbaning ^nd a 
purpose It forms m ^sentk! and irrepiace^le working contponenc In the mechanftm 

of ih<i phenomenon of iJfo in the cosmos. Thu dustruenon of life-forms by mm for his 
Food a.nd under the precfaiory economy obviously disturbs and dlisrupis the 

cosmic funabus* with ihe retutt chat man being himself j component of the great 
mectianifm has beft^ suffering from the adverie consequenses of this dl-state m the cosmic 
ilFairi. Han has thereby innocently created such cardinal grievances and sufftu-rjrTgs for 

himself as the tragic and premtlture death, malignant diseases^ ieparatjon from the 
* Lost bciovid ' \ 116^1 and ill Itie rest ihtt is too undesfrable In hll personal and affairs;^ 

What does h^ippen then to the starving and pressing inner human deyebpinent seoking it% 

normal course through the cultivation of the Positive aesthetic; urges under thete adverse 

conditfons ! It turrns to the only course opeis to it and [hai lies rhnough f:hfr passage of the 

opposites of the Positive urge$ (the Negative aesthetic ufg^^ ai the author calls them}., vii. 
(t) the human Individual seeking to upgrade fiimieir by befittllng. liumbling down^ tupproiiing 
and dominating otherr through the Instrumenti of predition^ patajJLiTm and cunning, because 
he does not Hnd opportunity to elevate hunself with hh own ffForis through the proper 
media of the Positive >escketk urges in th« present set-up of human etfairs: (,2) masi^genoc^de 
through wariare; f3) haxe and envy- (4) superstition: (S} the hteratur# and arts of the 

grotesque^ the mdnstroilty and p^tlTnism: (b) autotraty and Imparislitm; and the like. 
The Nmim umory so for has been dominaced by thes< III and ugiy human behaviomil patcems 
ajid has consequently been charartenzed by envy, rivalry. conOicci and ciatlies between 
personalises and personatltlei through th^ mitrumenti of predation, paratiUsm and Cunning 
for 3f> ultimate goal of attaining the lok maitefy of the world tn which none of 

Them* nerther a Sargon or a Oaiius. nor Alexander or a NipoJean, could ss/ccetd. 

The author therefore cJiJls is the Civilization of Subhumanity. in concratt to the 
Civihmfon of Greater Humanity based on the pune prodi^ctlve economy of agriculture^ 
dairying and chemkal foods mvolving m desiructran or parasliism of Nfe-Formi under 
which the human Inner development receives irs proper energy and the passage through the 
Potiitive aesthetic urgeSi becamei. open to it^ with the rebuilt tJut eVttry human Individual 


rull ofpartui:^Jt)r ic develop himself and demonstriite hii inner uniqueneit %c the society 
for hH mner rehef. The present CJviliminn of Siibhurneiiity i% dragging the humaji species 
with which the phenomenon of Uh has attained iu Fuffifnent is wetl as the dimix of its devnfop^ 
menc, towards the cr:tgic esccmcc^on through sufciide or ocherwise. k is furik to sa^e the Homo 
topkns Of to solve hU wiul probiems with the too^i of this Clvillinloh of Sobhumanity and 
within Its dwrt framework. It is why afl exhortatfonip reformappeals^ adviee, ethici^ 
slogans^ vows» taboof^, warnings for conderrmatlan tq the hell in itin after jife^ md 

afl the meisures of tkippress'ion and opprestion Ln order to Improve or change the mankind 
have failed chroughout the history. 

The naujre has Its own way of curing md correcting tcs llh, Han continued the 
predaiory economy after successfully tiding over the cfiM^ fdr survival with Its assistance 
during the First Gbciatlon of the Pleittocen# Period some seven lakh years ago front the 
time of the AustralopUhePit who n^mained herbivorous In IndoneiU and East Africa and 
turned omnivoroui elsewhere In Africa^ down cq the Mppar Pilm^ithlc Hema lapicrrr 
of the list glactsti'on. The predicory economy sell I dominates the present human economy« 
whk* b Just 1 miKture of the two, through fiiiiJng:, ilaughCerEng and virKoi/s meins 
of expioiucion. It l% why the mankind is stiN m the state of Subhuminlty, Those Indians 
who practise ahlmsi are not rhe exccpeioni, because though they do not kill other animals 
they still kllL injure and explore each other. However, by 6000 %C when shi Pfelttotene 
gave way to the present Keothermii periisd of the «arth-hi story and the iatt giaciatton 
began to recede Eh* polewards givrng rt» lo che Afrasian Desiccation in North Africa^ 
Middle East ind Inner Asia in the OM Worlds the early fishing pfiopitj of Southeast Asia 
Invented to produce the food cheitiielve^ by successfully experlfnent^ng with the rooc- 
planting wKh dibble and then developing the shifting burn•'ind-sfash cukivatlon or hort^ 
culture. These pioneers were milnlv the matfiirchil Auitric-speakmg fiihermen-ancescors 
of the South-Eair Asians and the NkobamKhisi^SaniaJ-Hundi-Salga-K.orku-Bhll-KoIl group 
of the hd+ins. who htd aifher tamed th- dog 4 nii btei the pig; worshipped the Mothar- 
godd^fl* kH* phallic embiemt, the serpent md iquatic inimalii chewed areca and betel 
Icmvea and their women blackened their teeth: carried goods hy biianclng ihem on a shoulder 
polt^ Thus the productive economy first aro£e In the human proc^i ind the nature in 
this manner began to work III way to correct an 111 which to far been [ecipardliing 
the interests of the mner man fchis wu the ftm Kigc of the process in which man 
Ifinoceisiiy turned towards productive economy of non-vioiinc*: in its second stage man 
becomes consirt«us of the fact pf symbioiis that hr ihouid not deitroy tho Nfe ^ and in tho 
third stage h# 4 mpkm 4 iiC!i: KJ* The Sdutheatt Asians deserve further credit for hiving 
diffused Ehe productive economy ill over the world togethftr with the dog, bow and 
arrow, die ground none took, and la»r the pig, from ihe Archaic Amerla if? the east 
icrost the pacific and the indiin Ocean %q the Fre-poUer/ Neolithic of the Atlantic CoaU 
of Africa and Europe by 70® BC 

The early pattern qI the productive euemomy bifurcaced itself into two reaTtna in 
answer to varying dimidc tonditsont. In the realm wretohthg from the AmerJeu westwards to 
the GangeUc viltey wis develpped the bortkultqre of rice and malWt but the Supplementing 
economy lacked diurymg which wit compeTisaced by fishiTif md the related lechnobfy 
had no devices etnpLoyin| cbe ^ 0^117 motion b' the contrasting realm lying ^rom the 
Atlantic cow easivrirdi to ihe Iridui valley th# agfKuUur* (pJough-cukivation ) Of wheat and 
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bjrJey that gen-nUy needv * rilnfail wridtr 100 cm or dO h tompai-tilon to rice which 
requiref above tbit level, wit developed by the patriarchal peopiti ipeahing ihe (arguagei 
of the Hamito-SemiEe. the Simieriih, the Indo^furopean, the AsfaniC« and i few other 
famlllei. They had dairying ard tfaughtering at the lupplemenclng source of food and their 
technology had the devices of rotary motlofl (spindle, tournette, lathe, carrier wheel, etc ). 
The crtlicai region across which the IW cm ijohyet pa«ed separating the two bssfe 

realms of the productive economy was th ancieni times occupied on the Indo-Gangeltc 
Divide by what was tater known as Xurushetfa lying between ihe Sararvitl. now dried 
up, and ns tributary the Drishidviti ( at present the dividing line l» marked by Chunar 
near VaranasiNo sooner chan the productive econoiny was ctabiltzed. chaJtanges began 
to compel Its folfowers to find out newer and newer homes. Thcie were the soif-exhaution 
under burit-and-slash cultivation (hortituUure) in the Indo-Pacific Realm, and the 
advancing Afrasian Desiccation In the Irdo-AtUnttc Rcaim. Lying strategkaJfy between 
the two realms, the vast Indian luhconiineni stretching north-south from the Tien-Shins 
CO the Cape Kumarl and east-^est from the upper reaches of the Mekong and the 

tndo-Burmese hillt to the Helmand DepressEon and the Dasht-i-Tahlab, with iti rich 
resourcet in perennial water, cultivable land, pastures, forests, minerals, anImaMife, 
the effective protection again.ti the invaseons and the Afrasian Destecatiaq afforded 
by the lofty Himilayai to the Indo-Brahmaputre Plain and Che Deccan Plateau, and 
(he authority and the command On the Indian Ocean since the beginning of history in 
which ecOlogM respects the otner cradles of civilization, Egypt, Iraq and North China were 
not very lirdky, offered a permanent shelter to both the commanlcles. Here lies the key 
lo the Indian hlitory The result was Chat the peoples after peoples belonging to the two 
communities (the Indo-PaClfic embraemg the inhabitants of Anieiica. the Pacific Bosin, 
the Southeast Asia and the GHiiga-Brahmaputra valley In India r the lndo-Atl*ntic included 
the speakers of the ftinio. the Himlio-Semiie, the fndo-European and a few other linguistic 
fsmihes) began to enter India both from the cast across the euiern hiH-passei and: 

the Bay of Bengal, and from the west through the North-Western pasioi and the Arabian Sea, 
m Intermittitni waves atid were later (oined by the DrawIdJans from the south and the 
Tibeio-Burman speakers from the northern sector of the Indian subcontinent. The scene \ 
ol this first incernattonil synthesis of the humaTi history was the Sarasvaci basin to which 
the Indun tradition aicuhes the highest sanctity and thus begiin to develop in international 
and universal ins^tutiofl known generally « the Indian Civlllzicion. 

The process of the grcac synthesis is well-documenced in literature, art and 

mythology. The supreme deity of Hinduism, the dark-complexioned Nargygna. the god of 
the deep: the COjmre serpent S'esha: the Ocean-churning: the Boar-IncarnUlon; the Stupa- 
structure. etc., are. It may be repeated, ihe Pacific elements. Tne sanctity of the cow 
it on African Bantu Ttutituiion which India hot received through Egypt. The doctrines 

of non-violence (ahlrnsJ), the karma (aeUonr in one life which affects the next fife), 

the immortality of the tout, and t rant migration (samsars); the lymbolism of lotus; the 
conception of the Yami-loka. all being the pillars of Hinduism, are indeed thir Egyptian 

elements and thus Egypt stands parental to the Hinduism. The gods Varuna and tmJra; the 
Flood Legend: the 5avltri-Sityavln story; the Vedic sicrrfScial rituals, the priestly hierarchy 
and Vedk hynsnology are of Sumerp-SemfEic donvasion. The Indian mytbolcgy has elevated 
the Tibtlo-Bwrmani to the cetestial status, aa the Yakshas. the Gandtianms and the 
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KtnMru. The tbiorpCKin of lii* DrividJin reiroHax «oundi £«p3ru«i sJt the lnd^Eurap«in 
l»n£ 4 ij$et of lrtd)« edited th« Indo-Afy^r from the rett of their femlly. The mbtequent 
devdopmeni m which the tndlin Civillatioh w 4 t enriched bji further Semitic contrlbutlant 
tfirogfh the rtUm and Chriitianit]i are well known. Thui the Indian Civilizaiton hai been 
growing u in inttitucian of iniematlonaJ and univerul character which did not dairor 
or jvppreK the tradltlont of coareselng culturet but re-organiied them Into 3 imooihtjr* 
worklni social michtnary. The Indian Clviliutian reached Its climax. Or In functionaU 
hiiioncal terms, the Stage of Cyclical Cooquesti during the second mNleniuin BC when 
the Indian princes conquered the Middle Em as the Kmitet in eihrkinia ( f7li-||7| BC>. 
the Hltirnians In Assyria (l52S-lZ5d BC), and the Hyksos m Egypt f 1720-1570 BC ). wuh 
their new weapon the horse-drawn war-chariot and ruled their benevolenity for centunet, 

The second suge in the naturaJ procefi for nun to return to his proper bksethreai 
itindard In riispecu of food and behaviour, after rhe first stage in whicti men began to 
turn tnnocentJy to the productive economy of nofl-vlolenee, I| marked by the conscious 
reahwttofi on the pan of man of thr sanctity of iJFe or the bioethlcdl principle of symbiosis 
It began m Egypt during the Pyramid Age (2778-2300 SC) before Mohenfe^aro flourished 
on the Indus. ■ I misfred the wolves of she mountain md the fowls of the sky with food ", 
"Never have 1 done an act of violence towards any person," '► I gave bread to all the 
■lungrJes of the domain", were the confasslons and utterances of Egypilon nobiu of the 
27th century BC. But noir-vlolence could not davelop further In the land of the Nile 
for the ume reasons which defeated the Akhnaten's mission of oo»~vloltnce (l3$0-!353 BC), 
Che predecessor of Tui—AnklvnARiifn. The development expressed itself through the rise of the 
principle of ‘ God’s Mercy (o Min and the conception of * Rahm' Jn the Semitic religioni of 
Judaism (sect of Astenes |, ChrittianiLy ( The New resum^nt. St. Mathew. 18, 23-25; St. Luke 
€. 36. ot^), and Islam (Tht Mofy Quron, XV»|. 84; XXXIX. 54, etv,); but ',dyerie economic 
conditioflt turning bad to worse on account of the advancing desiccation in North Africa. Middle 
East and Inner Asia causing detefioratiOH of igriculturc and more and more dependence 
on pastorilltm for dalring md tlsuighterjng. did not promote it( further coufie tn the 
Middle £«t. Practically all the majesr aneJant Middle Eastern Inttltutiont and miuions had there^ 
ftwe to turn to the sultabte Indian eeivlrohfnent for their furtfier development and fulfilmeni, 
and » did. Indeed, the nonviolence. Jkshvaku. Alla, TayaiJ. Nthush*. Mardhata, Rama and 
and many other Puranle rulers observed non^viofence and abitamsd from inlmal-dlet 
during a parllculir period of the yuar. according to the Mofiobhartii. Anuflasant.-parva, CXV. 
etc. The Gautdme, Vltf 24. includes ■ compassion for all beings’ as one of the forty duties 
of in Aryan; amt Monusmtiti. V, 44-51. too, recognises ahiriHiT. But even under the 

Buddhism, it could not be Implamented fully, probably, because the productive economy 

of the period could noi help the cause ' 

The third stage in which ohimte became a comouliory obligation was Inaugurated 

by Piriha. twenty-tlhrd Jam ilritsankaf, in the ninth century BC. but it failed to spread 

to the vLllagei and to reach Uic masses, botause the agrlculiure that Involves killing of 
eirth-wofTfii And oth^ DrgajiK^iiii ii dii.cayrAg^d 67 Jjinitm 

Th« btg^n to faacit fine* Lh# timt of Shinkarlichtjya 

when DravJd^An and urtdtr Ramartufi thi Or^uldlEn drvafimjil culti ici 

domin^cft th« Indmn r«ti|i5ui thw* hjiji mdiiftd. but innoctHii|^„ d^wntd the 

0 / Greiicf Hutnwiltjr- All the benirrolefit iniCjtULiorii pitniMred h/ the IndQ'- 
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Padfic and the Indo-AtUntic c^qmmunicleSp cOU^d not b* parjued further for ^eagnphscmt 

and hjitofic^ reatoni, achieved their fruition when the two great dontniunlilet to which 
can be traced the origin of ill the civihxationi of hiitory INted bf Toynbee and others, 
fused themielvei inio the tndlan communily and thorn further in comparatively 

more resourceful end peaceful Indian environ which has still been growing as an Institution 
of intemKlpnil and universal chnract^r The greiteii crisis of lurwivai It has faced was 
the British challenge. They knew how to ktif a dvIhriLion non-vlolentljr in fivouT of their 
Own. They Imposed upon the indtan ^tudojit an alien educatbon to initiate him to an 
alien culture with wMch he had no Inner link through an alien lingulsttc ntedlum teaching 
him to hate his own civlU^atbn and heritage with the help of a wrong history of India 
reconstructed through wrong methods, with the result that a race of narrow-minded over’* 
ambitious prsdatory and pnraskic parrotSv puppets and pagei of the alien An§lD-AiTierEcan 
culture arose in India. Indian Civilkatlon has overcome ihii great menace by the large 
fnajoncy of the Indian population having femairred ilfiterate. It hat thus £iurvlved ail the 
challenges, of the Subhumanity. Tlie part of India that hes east of ihe ancient Sa/asvatl or 
Ghaggar-Hskda to Vanrtatl m on^ direction and along the Satpuras^ to Sautashira Jn the 
other, occupying Hanyana. U.P., FVaj.\tthan> M.P,* and Gujarat wherein tbn large m^^rky 
of the population obseryes non-violence and abuams from predatory economy and animal- 
dieti forms at present ihe cradle of the world's coming CivUizaiion of Greater Humanity^ 
If rejta^lnt. together with praciJcabk non-violence, h a crUei ion the four warrlor^peoples, 
the Jais. the Pakhtunt {Pathanit who have adopted the passive restsfcfice, the Gorkhas 
or the " Prot^jciors of the Grating Life"* and the Baluchs may welt claim the sop po^Jtion 
In the new scale of humanity 

The CIvlUtaclon of Subhumanicy in whkh the inner Individual sty of a Sargon of 
Agade. 4 Thiitmosli tlh ah As^ur-bani-iiaj, a Cyrus, an Ale?tander, i Caesar, a Ctiangci 
Khan, i Hulaqui b Coma, a Plzaaro and a Mopolean could not find opportunity for 

iu development through the normal course of the fos^i^ve aesthetic urges on account of the 

predatory econonny of hunting, fithiifg and slaughtering he^ng unabiu to provide the requisite 
energy Co thdr Inner rneehanlsm^H, has been blixid^stained and too ugly 

In the fourih stage of nature*] wny of correcting the human Ills man becomes 
conKlOus of hit responiiblllty and himself tikes over from the nature bli comfortibla 
traniicion from pr%dacdry economy of violence and exploitation m productive economy of 
non-violence. 

We have curKjnly surveyed the state of tiTiirs of both the aspeett of chi^ human 

personatUy. (torn the an tic cf the inieresci of man'i unhindered future progress on the 

path to Uh Ultimate Goal u conceivable presently We have discoveret) that the real Issue 
It this tnckal juncture is so provide faculties so every human mdividua) under which he 
hlmsetf may take care of the production of hli own reqyirementi. for his twofold develops, 
menc with the sid of idence and technology in a society offering h^m i voluntary member* 
ship We have seen that during our hhtory Since She rise of igrkulrure the nature Is 
working ki way to bring at^out a balance m the human ilfairSf and we have already passed 
three phases of the preceH- The fourth phase now rei;ukre^ the liumati mltlitive. 

The author has divided the cour^ of the human process into five bioethial 
successive levels: the Pfotahumanlty ( herbivorous liOFninoidll [l the Subhumanity [ man 





In pf«ditor> conwifttsm with ill the hft-Jortnj, Indudtni hip own iptslei): the Huminitji 
( truniitlonal between the Subhuminit/ of oV own tlm« an^ Gfvuer HumiflrEjf during 
which man achieved tymblotlf mutuatlim with hli own ipeciei and domeicicaied uimati: 
permitted to eit the wlW-^lfe «id fish); the Greater Humanity {in *ti flnt phue mm givej 
up the wlld'iife. In the second the aquaite life, end In the chlrd non-edlb)e veg^aiiori: 
In the lut phase he achieves the pure productive economy)* and the Superhuman tty 
( having more and more relief from the cardliul grievances, man hHomes able to reach the 
stage leading to the Supricbncious level of S^'ohln. the Gnosck of Aurobindoi the 
Brabmakifea of Radhahrlihnui and the Ultnhumanlullan of Chtfdrn V 

So we are today In the bioethical st^e of Stibhumanlty. The author ofien for 
consideration what he calls the XXfst Technoeconomic Stage of the human history | 126-1 | 
for man's m«rphosli from SubhumanUy to Greater Humanity through the trantitfonal 
Humanity. Man hat e fundameneat right to live if he alfowi oUian to do to and m the Former 
case he has also a fundamental right to own for hit ute the natural resourcet of the planet 
emrding to his share. 

The pattern ol the emerging clvUIucfon of Greater Humanity Itiaugurating « new 
mtmwintorD (aeon ) will be characteriud by altruistic acflvitfat. an unprecedented efflorescence 
of fine arcs, literature. Kietioe and technology, sports and festrvltles In a ioclety that wilt 
have no dlss hierarchy. eKploituion. and polltlet. The Greater Humanity is now bound to 
come because history It driving us towards It. and no wonder if we find oiirtchres so 
shortly sc the threshold df the coming munvontere of Greater Humanity of which Ahhnaten. 
Krishna. Moses, Panhva. Zarathushtra. Confucious. Buddha. Jesus Christ, Nuhammad and 
QuetzakeacI have been the forerunners. 
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lost sarasvati 

I 

mt sarasvati basin and irs stilategv to history 

NtTv (mTORmaRAi*nv 

t-l. Tlie prtserit l( rhe fruit «f tti« pitt. tntl tHcrefof* the pUnnln£ for 3 Iwtwr 
fiiujr« snd iw exew»ton requires t thorough tiudif of httlnry: hut not that typo of hiMory 
whkh project* JuU a few fasea of the bxiil procesi^ The mafortty of olir prewfti work* 
and wniings on the human pwc eJatMraie anfl «jnphait» the polJtIcaJ facet aJoite, We 
need for such a plunnlng the picture of the sodat procet* In *11 It* a*p«at u patterned 
by Its mechanics In the courte of history. We have still to reconstruct such a pictuf® 
of the past. Better and belter hlttonographlail method* are being evolved in order to 
reach the goal Before the devebpment of ptiaeognphy and ^archaeology the crltteaJ 
KistorUn l«d W hit disposal the Ifteratur* (Including documents J and llngnltllc* for 
the nKonitnictton of the p*tl. Palaeography hardly earriei ut to the times prior 10 
the beginnings of the potiricat hUtory during thn Bronze Age. when, at a result of the 
Urban Revolution, the cfty-stiies were formed m ih^ valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates, 
the Indus and the Hoang-Ho. The dnvelopimefit nf archaeofogy and human palaeontDbgy 
carried In their tuns the itory to the remote ages □( the human ortgins. It tt on the 
basic of these subjects shat otir pret^fit Indian hittary has bee/i reoonii/ucted But whnt 
this history depict* i* not the whole picture of Jndfi'c past, < The IndUn historiography 
can hardly be regarded at hiving recordad sailsIaEtory pragress Unco the discovery of 
Mohenjo-Daro. 

2-L The jubseqoeni devtlopihenti m which $l| the ibove subjects (fiterature, historical 
(inguinics, palaeograply* archaeology iimJ homw paljj-ontofogy ) ire geired to anthropology, 
human ecology, psythodyoamki, dietitit*. etc., giving ris* 10 the functtcat-histoHc*! lecholct 
from which we are able to tfsce more or (ess an overall pm ora ma of the human process 
have stiB to untef the domain of Indtin historiography. This has indeed to be done sooner 
or later and In that ewe It Is obvious that the present picture of India** past rnighi undergo some 
rnoiimcations and in thai course somr hitherto unknown and unexpected fact* might 
come to the light The author of ttm present work, has tried in iw contents some 
preliminary efforts in this direction, and In doing so if some uitforseen and perhaps 
Hireling (acts of India's past are nmerged, the re-idar should tvot be too lurprlced.® 

I—Hie icrm’India ’ smnds in thisw^irk In lha sionse ihr lubcomincfii duriiq} early rime*. 
US elieedy slaicd in ibe rreface, 1- c.. iiiTirving from iho Ticn-Shans in ihe nortb to the 
tiil*e Kitmari in the will!', and ihc Upper Mekong in ihe caai to The nasht-t.-Tehbb 
TP the west. - 

u roview of cilher epptuadicSv A, L.. ‘Modern Itistoruins of .Ancient 

dr fatfi a, fiig iiTii <5? sd., PbilijM, C. H„ I9b|. pp, ZW-W, 
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3-l< Th* foltow^ng If 3 Ills of tti9 jn^or invontloAt lA/hIch hiv^ w tiHporcinc 

rolt In iltapln^ inim's soolaJ KUcofy &o fir $_ 

(I) The development of a fithic technology for m^nu^turlng tocl^ ( The ' Leeallof' 
Stan flefce ’ and the ' blade' were impornnt inventions In this Reid f In order to wrn 
food and protection ffom the envpronmenc; (I) the fire-maktng; (3) the irtietilate speech 
and language; {e| the momentous transttlon from the nomadic food-gathering of the 

predatory economy to the sedentary food-producing jcage of the productive economy by 
means of the domesctcaEjon of plants and anfmak that begeii by @000 BC, (5) metallurgyi (ft) 
wheeled-vehkln, (7) the writing, (8j mnhematits. etc,, which led to the Urban ftovolu- 
tion by WOO BC; (7) paper (10) gun-powder, (J|^ printing presi. (II) the contpus. 
(|3f the optical Instruments, etc.i and lastly, (14) rh* generation of mechanical power 

which hat Inaugurated the Ago of Hachme or the Induicrlil ft,<vo 1 iifh 5 rt. The Subsistence 
Revalucton througii the doihescicatJon of plants and animals marhlng the mtrwfuctitn of the 
produaive economy whith has changed tha course of the human process, stands out « the 
most momentous event of the huraao history, for without it the developmeflt of clvlltmion 
could not hitve uken place and the humanity would hive continued to be m the nonudic 

wild state down to our own times, k has inaugurated the era of the s^tkd life in the 

human history. It has further placed In the hands of man the ikllli and devkti for produang 
his food himself, without winning it directly from the nature. Nay. k has done something 
mare, k has enabled man to produce more, food than he needs for himself and hk family, 

k hat thus brought atsout the Urban Revolution, which in Us turn hat given rise to a three¬ 

fold claiSratructure in the society j she producer, the pariiite and the predator^ 326, I 
Ever since the beginning of the present potC-gkelil Neothermal Or the Ha]>ocene Period 
of the history of Che earth by 8,000 BC, wd have been in respect ol the subsistence 
economy mainly In the Age of Agriculture and are likely to be So for some centuries to come, 
because the makfnd has trot yei been able to find out a better alternnive m chn respect 
through scieflce and technology. However, che millkMit of people are still living in the 

stage of predatory economy In tht forests, the tundras and the deserts- 

ink coMiNt; or homo sapiens 


4-1, Man belongs to the genus Homo { Hwno ensetut and Heme ^pimt l in the 
animal family Hemrnidee f Romepithetus of the Siwallks in India, the Auftrolopititecrnae. ami 
the Wp/iu»}. which comes under the sub-order Anthropuida f Apes. Haminnfec and Henw ,i 
of the tsrder frimete among the Aliimmnfie, His Rric discernible archaeological records date 
back CO ih* V|lliifranch?an or the earliest phase of the Plaktocene ( c, FO-OO.ODO'T.OO.CKX} yrv 
8P ) period of the Quurternary Era ( lO.QO.OOQ onwards : the Plektocene whsch passed through 
four phases of glaciation after the Vlllafraitchian, vi*., the Gana. the Mindel, the ftks. and the 
Wursn. each atwmated by a warm iiwerglatial : it was siiceeeded at its end, c, 10.000 yri BP. 
by the Neochermal or the Holocene still cuniinulng ; for the pbstet of the Heothermal, En-r. 
p. IS), as a maker of scone-tools In fils Homo crectus ( Java Kan. Peking Man. etc., dlislnct from 
Homo jupirsis t ethnk saga, f^oereclu*, u whose credit go the inventions ofthelklitc tool- 
technology, the flrt-making, and the denlopmenE of language, remained ootnjdk wild hunter 
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;ind ill ^hrauflii^at liit c3/?er ^ the Gikrwei^ Inttr^tidKil 4(|^Q00~ 

2^MO BP) of Ui^mateor thier^^iirtn gls^iathsn ( c, 70MO — fO.OOO SP) tb^ Pkt$tocene, 
when he disappears for AVer from the scene of history, passing bH Hernige to bn successor 
Henro loptens. HomosopjertS sytKipedes to which aU the llwJn| human types, namel/r the Negroid, 
the Auvtrftloid (Auttrfc-speaking hllf- tribes of like the NkobiHi, the IChaiii, the SaniiH, 
the HundPLs, the Korkus, ind many Hindu castes )»the Mongoloid (In tndia the speakers oF the 
ribetD - Burmin und tome frrdo-Aryan speakers residing In the Himfllayin and idfacent areis)» 
and Che Cauco^id (the speakers oFilie languagesol ifie Indo-Buropean^ the DfivJdlin ind the 
Semitk families t belong, has though its roots sariier in such Middk Pleistotenc types as those- re- 
presented by Che HeJ-delbnrg (Germany 1. Swanscombe (England). Sid\ Afad er-*Rahman [ N. Africi). 
Kan Jen (£- Africa), and other rostrUi. appears df^nretFnliy with che cave-art so FamiJULr to 
us From France* Spii^ and luly, and a very typlot stone-tool equipment known the ^Blade' 
industry, whidN is fend amen tally different from the earlier falaeollChrc Imptemenc cypns enjn- 
prLshtg the Core, the FlaJce md the Ciiopping-tools. Tlie earliest koown Blade Industry Has come 
from Itrael wher^ iti antiquity goei back, indeed, to Gfitewflig JnierstadMt tn Indn we do not 
know definitely the date of the Upper gnveh of vartous liver-valleyt. for >niUn<e. those of the 
PravAra in which the ofdest known IndfWi blade iDditscry i'Middle Stone Age" occurs, ft may 
well be earlier than lu ftridi counterpirc Thfs somewhat sudden change of the tool type 
was probably devised to meet the challenge of new environmentil changes, to which we can 
trace the roots of die food - producing economy All ihesn earheic Huffm communities 

are known as the Upper PAlieolltiilc peoples- 8e$ides their caveman in certain areas, the 
typical Blade industry, they developed also the bow and arrow, Invented the burin and the 
needle* and earned the dog- In cemm areas where the fishing offered better opportuniEles, for 
inuance* in parts of Europe and in the hum Ed Southeast A%i^ they deviied the canoes and 
Che Billhook. 

S-l. The Upper Pal:^hchk communities were che Brtt liumiin beings to have occupied 
the van tore of the Etrr«siaiic continent up lo the Arctic Ocean. They crossed the Bering Stmic* 
and entered America, where they foibwed the game crHlh southward at far if che Tserra del 
Fuego M the fouthernmon tip of South Amririci by 0760 ± 300 BC [ Cocn, C. Tfte Or/gJn of 
fUx«, t%3 p. 478). We t^noc dale pfeciseiy today thu advent of man into Amerka However, 
It if cercam. that he fir^t set hit foot on Chu toil of Alaska tome chousamt years before th^t 
cirbor>-4Ace- Another leait regarding man's arrival in America. " wric^ C-pori/' Ji tangoage^ We 
observed that in Aui^ralla and Tasmania all aborigmet ipeik or spoke hinguagus of a single 
family, to which Papuan is probably tito reUted. On gioitochronologtcal grounds, this unrty 
probably sets i celling of 20.000 years on the first 3ett|enTtnt of that continent and thase 
islands. In the two American no one has yet decided exactly ftow many hnguiitk stocks the 
Indian bnguaget comprise^ but it may welt be ten or a doccn. . 1 believe that we can postulicc 
with safety that America wai first settled sotiie time in the half of the Wkcofislan or V^trm 
gliciatmn. contemporaneously with the Upper Palaeolithic peoples of Europe"* ( (bid, p. 09), 
Recent studiei which Prof, Morris Swadesh, who has developed she Glottochronolcgy* a new 
datfiig method, shed same new light on the Imguntk aspect of the early Americans. - However, 
on this oecaslaEtstales Swadeih. - we were engaged in « broad comparison of AmerindEan 

3'-Soiitidira Rmjaiif R. Tlr Miah Ahttdtt Si&ir cn i|i & 

Mtxm^ 1^763: Allchin» fimtuci, *Thr Iiulim Stone Age Scqucnccp/ J. Roy^ Anih~ 

Init. of Great Brii^m dt trefanri, LCtU, 2» pp. 2L6-3d. 
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liRgutsiEC tcocki itid had fptirid tvkience th$t quite a number of chem ba^lc to v form 

that W&3 common pcrkip$ 15,900 jreirs Ago ft ww ^triklni then, tliat iimlUritlei with (ndo- 
European were ihown by elemmiu and f^iurei that are very widespre^ in Amenta and 
wNitib teemed. becausE of Their spre^ and tbeir consfcii^ric phonglogyi to go back to ftr« 
ancient AmericAni pro^olanjguafe which wo Are reconttructini " (Swades^^ Hgnii. * On loter- 
tiemiipbcre im^uliLk Conns<^10JU^ Cuimt m EiioyJ m Ho™' gf Pwi ftjdih* «d,, 

Dlamoird^ NYh tWO* pp. 6^4-S)'. T>ie time it Is that there mmf have N«d lomt- 

where m the northern Alia the Indo-European-speiicifip people rriLieh before iS^OQQ B?. prior 
to the formation of the anciEJit Amfiritan protoIaitguAge^ The time falli wlfbai range of tbe fal« 
Worm gfactatign md Upper FaUeolIttiic age. Since It hai been demontirated that the polet 
hai/e been iJiHtlng and the North Pole wat situaied south of Greenland at the bej+nnmg of 
the Querternatjr f Gammow, G..fi%rgph)f «f the fiimbp lU Fail, Fresenf, and future, Lon, 1959^ 
pp, f74-7l^ It may welt hive been locjtad aome dUurtce iway from its present poiUlon« kayJfig 
much of Siberia nor ^o cold is ii is todiy^ durmg; the Upper Pal'ieoiirbx tutita 

AFRASIA AT THE ENTl OF THE PL£lBTOC«H£ 

6-1 During the third cotd phiie of the Wtirm called the VVlirm Ilf. which wii hn 
of it! seriE^, the exiitehce of the Ice-fields uuied a ihiFt in the belt of rUn-bearlng Weitr* 
llesi Che cydonic storms, of ^me fifteen degrees soiithwird in the northern hnmiiphere. 
Africa, the Meditertanein^ Acta Hingr, IndVi^ liiner (Cencril) Asia, mij north China m the 
Old World eKpeiienced the fisc of th* Pleistotent *pluViaJ ' correspoitdltig to the' gfac^atJon' 
of the higher Utitudei. including chai of the Hrmtlfyit. All the deterilandi ^ today ifi the 
north Africx, the Middle Eant and thv Inner Acli—from the Smhan to th« GobI ^wete foraged 
ind weikwacered areis^ fn tiorth Africa there were lakes Jn the Khargi oasia ind tfiK Fayyum 
depression now almott dry. Larger Ukei then CJsittcd m Ethlopljt wni Eiu Africa^ The Dead 
Sea had a length of two htindred miks having Its level fomte tSOO above preienr tiniace. 
AW the lakes of the western Aita. vii. the Tut G5tii md the Van m Asia Mmor: the 
Renmh (Urmilthe Nimik.. thi hUrlt ind the Hiinikslr were much U/ger imA the two 
great desefti the Deshc-i-Kivlr ind the Daiht-l-Lut werm indeed. Intend teas ifi trin. The 
Ciipcan and the Aril Seai were umtedi were chs Sbek Sea and the Sea of Axqv. |n ihe 
Indian mbeondnent the Himuf^i-Neirnind; the bicBz of Kuiimir. Kumioti. Little Tibet, and ol 
idjaccnt areas covered is«t*hsive dJmensiDoi. Much of the ptesent daiw of the Nile m MUr; 
the Euptiratrt» and the Tigris In Iraq; the tnduii the Luni, the Ginga (Ganget), amt Ch^ 
Brahmaputra riven, ai ilio the Banns of Kutch [Rachchh) ind the Bhil m fndii were under 
the wives of the sei (Tha Indyi, the GlngL ind the Brahmaputra ore the dltrupled fra|meiiU 
of 1 great prehUtorfc river edied chi Indobrahma by goatogiiu - it Rowed from Aiiim to 
tht Punjab where wo find todays the fooiltfiti of the Himalaifai known ai the Siwaliks In their 
WBcem part. Th® Indobnhmi was ditmembered into these rwors li a result of the ^tonk 
^ movemenu which occurred by the end of the Second giadiiioo of iJi.c Pfeluog;ew about 1,00^(100 
years ago). Between the Indiii and the Qanp there fiowed a third river referred to ti she 
Saratvati m the ancient Indian hterituTB. It flowed independently fnig- the lea chit farmerjy 
roverd ths Ranivi ol Kichchli It became dried up by the end af the Btonxa Age or raihtfr 
che ChilcoUthic ;jge ^n India, during the liter haJf ol the second rnklkmlum BC lu focition 
possessed great environmental sign iff cince in regard toihf overlapping of early pooplei' movemenci 
In northern Indii^ from botb the eaiC and tbs wtit* A gtVaX process of accukuritloti wit resulted 


s 


frum It, It IS wfiy I he theme of the prcicni; study centeft upory the knomt 

;trter Its difappfrafsnf:^ the.Loit Hiv^r ^ li^dls'- 

T-L The gfaci^tions locked up In gliciers ind ice-^hecu tha vdlume of with 

the result that the ocean levels were dropped and the Emdt under ihailow water came ever 
the surface of the sea. lc hta b^n calculated th^t during the Wilnn ghclatlon the sea level 

fell by well over two hundred feet- Such s fail led to rhe ernergence of lafidbrtdge? between 

areas now i^qlated. enabling men. a.n|iniJ. aud vegetation to move freely between them. A 
bridge linking Siberia with Alaska has already been mentioned. Japan wat united with the 
Asian mainland; Tasmania and New Giiinea with Australia; BerneOp Java, and Sumatra with 
Malaya by the emergence ol the Sundi shelf [ Hawket^ J,* * The Natural Stige \ fif^itory iff 

Manhrnd, UNESCO. l%3r p, I4]r The case of indm U compheated in thU respect 

THE AFRASIAJS DESICCATION 

a-i. By fiOOO BC ihe Pleistocene period, together with III last glaciation the Wdrmp 
came to a gradual end, with the result chat the coune of Ehe Atlantic rainstorms which 

formerly passed over th^ Sahara across the Middle East to the Inner Asia^ began to shift 

northward, on one hand, rendering these areas mb|ccied to in arldlficatron; and obverlng, on the 
ocher, vast regions with the loess in OiinA, Mongohl, Central Asidp and Rifssia. she central 
Europe, Iraq, Iran, India (Kashmir, Punjab. Upper GangetFc Doab. Rajasenan and Gufarat, nqrtli 
of the Narmada or the northern Gujarat), which the receeding glaciers were releasing. 
From this process of aridification India was generally taved by the Himtiayat and the Konsoont. 
The Thar desert owes Its origin to tho disappearance of the Sarasvaci and withdrawal of the 
marine conditions from the Ranns of Kachchlip whose presence tempered the cUmitEic condi¬ 
tions which attracted more monsoon rains to h\t on ihe Indus basin (Iruly. the Indo-SarasvaCE 
basin as we sNsdl call it henceforward h The humtd Southeast Asia was not apparently 
subjected to any substanUal chmatic change- This state of affairs created two divtrie sots q! 
environmental conditions in the lubtropical Old World, namely^ those prevailing ilneady In 
th<e Southeasi Asia, and those whkh the aridincation or the destccatloni bcga.n to bring about 
in the northern Africa, the Middle Ease and the Inner Asia. K g.» the Afrasian Arid (this 
term will be employed henceforward for all thes« desertlimds). lc was under the conditions 
of the latter chmatJc change ^ht desiccation that che mosc important economic 
achievement of the mankind; i. e.^ che domesctcaiion □( planes (fafintrig or cuftivatKsn j 
and Afilmalj {herdirg or p^storiHsm), was destined to take plisce in the next stage of 
food^uess. 

RISE OF PASTOEALISM 

9-L In che course of the incipiefic dei>ccation the fortKT<over deteriorated into the 
srrannah (grassland with some trees) In the Afrasian AHd Bek. and con sequent upon tMs change, 
both flora and fauna also changed. The dog h»d already been domesticated. S^nce the invention 
of the fire during the Middle Pleistocene (Choukoutein caves in China) about half » mHlion 
yean a^o. the domestication of the dog wai min'* second step in hammirig I he extf^human 
aouTcei of energy. By purtuidlng two or three othe# men to help him^ a man can double or 
srebte the amount of hii mu*culir energy A dog tm run faster and thi= i* u^ful m the hunt. 
The dog <3is End and flush birdie lurround and drive deer ind antelope, run down and kill 
some game, and guard tfw body of t large animal until his miiter rcurb^t ii. In ih« tundras 
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it Cin draw th* itedge- The d<mie«l;csitwn irf the dog wett hjv« tiugk^ man %% to 
how to the herbivorous a/ilinuti roaming about the devetopirhi wannlihs in the Arid 

Belt. The order of dome 5 iication $cefnt to have been : ftrtt the scavengen* such 
as the dog; tetond bomadit inimali »uch at the rilnddfr, goat ind sheep; ihl^d the beasts 
for which a settled fife ft estential^—cattle and pig; finally antmaU that can be used fo^ iratis* 
port Ihcbding hoi^sev th# ass and the Itima. While the dog was teftainly domesncined fn 
she Mesofithlic tlmcs^ and the horse ntw until ifter the primary NeoUthk periodi. the validity 
of the d^tiriEtiofi between the other two clssei It very dubiotiL Howeveft it will b« remem¬ 
bered that ai Ehe Befi Cave In bortherri Iran domesticated iheep and goats were found In 
the ciirllEit, pro-poEiery Neolithic occupation, dared by Orbon-M to the first half of the 
tijtth mdlertium BC, while the pif and the catUe dfd not appear until the later Neolithic 
occupation dated to the second half of the same millenium" iHawkes, Jacquetta, Hiscory ef 
A^nlinfd. K 1%?^. p 2B0], The domestication of the camel mirks deEcrioration of the savannah 
Into desert It finds referenoct from the liter half of the second mllknlum BC onwards, 

10-1. The wqman pUys praciicilly no economic role in the p^toraJIsm, in con trust 
to her part in tht hunting^gathenng-fisfiing stage where tnan remains mostly outdoors for 
economic pursiiiti. with the retulc shat the woman presides over domestic affairs This hM 
reflected m both social organisa^tlon and religion ^ patterai cofnmunity is pitrilmeal Having 
cuka ind r^lig^n with pfedominintly mile detsies. 

TH^ DAWN OF SUBSISTENCE REVOLUTION 

tl-1- ftrchieology has Its (imititipni. Equ'^pnimtc fpr human living li made largely froin 
perishable orgaiilt materials. Traces of the eqUlpmcfii of nomudk huntrng-gutHerrng peoples 
who obtain riiw materlali from forest; trf pastorallsts whose needs in tools irc meagre, except 
the weapons they needier defence and offence; and ofI ^he wmi^oomadfcc hortlciikuxf&ti. hardly 
survive, except i few of their looK rf they are of stone or other hard and durable mai;«riab. 
1 1 k. therefore, very dlBlcuU fo*" tii to rtconstrutt the history of the process of the transition 
from food-gKherir^g to food-producingp if we insist on irchacology alone in ihit reipacL 
Here first ^thnotogy and next botany come to our nd Archaeology ranlsi third ai otir helper. 

tH- The first farmers were probably the peopt* who K^d begun lo colleci and %tore 
Itheir staples long before they thought of cuklvutlng th«m-faf instance, the lodlam whom the 
lEuf^can iettJers found living In Californian VitlafiCi They gathered Ucorni | fruics of oak 
jpinan nuii. and wild griis seeds, and put them iway In basketry cantwners to eat during the 
Uintur,. Cilifomitt hil a Hedittrrarvein climate : its wild producta are ilmilar to those of 
indent firddk Eut wmI Inner Ails, where the archaeologicai rcmalfii of the stage of food- 
production reith a higk unttquUy- Tho Hesollthic peoplei of ihese IkndSt wHo appear lo 
have bean tht tncjplent farfflefi end the iasi of the hunters, must have stored bcorns. suds 
of varloul gnates* nuts, etc, fn the iimis miftfier at today the Ifidiam uf California^ We 
may vlaualire from ethnological pirdllefs iHat when the malift were ouedtaors for hunting with 
which they remaJrreiJ engaged for the most of thetr v^orkmf timo^ Che^r womenfoik must 
have buaiud them stives, in the vicinity of their winporary hibiuilOEii, with gathering water^ 
cress, edible vegetables, nuis. frylcSp failm icodt of viHout gmsei. and digging up nxut md 
bulbs, etc These leavet. bulbs, frypcs aind grasMeed* could aiio be euliJvited arqynd habitations. 
Among ncKiliterate peopLe:S> lor lfl|cance« the Yukaghirs of Siberia, the Yoruba and Bolqkl of 
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Africin fbrftfts iBd ^ number dl Indiin trfbci of Afnerici (the Boro South AmefiCfli arni 
the Kwakiutl. th* Paiutei etc,, of North Amerka) the gathertnf and Farmifi| around habltinSpri 
with a dJ^lng-iclck or hpe ( hortkulture or ihffttng cultlval4on or |hurnlii( of Amm tribal) 
arc s^itt the womcnt'a job. 

U-l- The plants that became the main basit orf earijr cuhlvaElori, whith mir own 
civlliaation has inherited Tfom our MesoNdiic and NcolKthlc mccsion. were ill of i kind tn 
site, shape. condlUon. and wiyi of handbnj. wheat, bar Ic y > and the seeds of certain 

£rum furoMh Market Ljuitil^ peu^ beani, ett., fur^ih pnuim. Flax; mamt, 

muitard, hernpi B^^ furnish oil. Moit of ihent have additional uset ^ hemp and flaM at Fibers, 
wheat and barley as straw for thatching houses and bedding down cattle, and the legumes 
for adding nltrofen to the i&W, Ail of them come in the form of grains or seeds that cin be 
dried and stored Indefinitely. Jhut- they not only provide food to Last several years If 
enough ft.planted at pnw* bja.t they can af» be used as seeds after a number of yean. Should 
the crops fail In the meanckmcH 

14- ^1 All the above factors worked in bringing about a change from food-gathering^ 
to food-producing, which event, on account of rapid changes it Introduced mto the social 
structure of man. is aptly called a revolution. 

15- 1 r The credit for bringing about this Food Revolution or better we may call tt the 
Subsistence Revolution, the key to the clvlflzitlon, muft go indeed to the woman, 

4 - Fnod-gntherttig comprises the fnlluwiivg liiree lecKiiios;^ 

(1) lluiating* I'-^I Gotfseflog^ (3i FUklng. 

ClommiJiiiLic^ ihuL depend on Uuntla^ xnd gaibcrmg arc highly dlvenificd. 
Some aulrsbi ptiiiuirtly ibioug^h gailierltig fruits or oiher vei^eiabEe prodticis 
And liruaie Eittte time to pfnciirr eoiinel fur the Samoni^s of 

MmlAymn foreiif atid the ^^q^thcTl1 hfaidns of l?.S A. Othei people rely hnvity 
cm fii1i.<Tke central aitd soulliwcst pAoific^ At ivcil «i SoUtUeo^t ar? popri* 

Intcd b>' tiEAny coniniunitici ftshini^ inteniively^ \ huiiier r&rcly tuppcMt snore then 
fmir nunisiiiJl.crs IliJiiters end iraihere^s are limited to on ctfcctive soctol oripiUiSA^ 
tioii comprising only she mubile IiaimI of mbuui 5Q penont. The yield from QsJiiog 
it fKv inure dependAblc thAO thit from Inmringt jml oti the trA sedentory vilbfc 
cotstAxiiixig 1500 *<J 2000 people <s« met with 11.10144. ihe Murtli Pacific coiast. 

a^Footl-Sirodisemg It djuiiHed iruu the IbHuwjng iiaget 
/jlj [ndpieni agriculiyre | Alr 7 ^ ur Bura-iud-Slsih or JhiimLiigy. 

^^2) Inteiitive ttiBniiio! mgrkiJture {wiritout plow , hue is used aucicnl civllisatiani 
of Mexico, Gemnal AmericAi end Pem were bAted u» this sijbtiatciicc tyiiem* 
It see ms to has'c arii^n alu among i:he Anitrk rice-faririeri vtong I he Kay of 
Bengasi us we «hall see Uter ^ 

v(3j Plow kgricitfiLinr • prialtcd wirh ihe help of animatt t pluw-utjjtg fafiitcrs aie 
oflen CAjled ^ |>c 4 saatj" ; huntiftg ii mainlT relegAted to a t|>urt ; iculed 
viltege tife}^ 

IrrigaiicHJ ugrUnihitre (classified iiiio tmulh-scale hydrmgrieuUure and Urge« 
fiulr hydro Agriculture, gives rlac to urijan life or civlllialmn J. 

. " ( 5 i Mcc hn ulied ngri c 1 jTi ure. 

ttJl Lurge-^ale p^stDralisni. tOwitd. p. B] 
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TWO OLD WORLD CRADLES OF SUBSISTENCE REVOLUTION 

16-J. Ai rejardi the fetation of the dawn of the SobtilMfite ftrfolutfofj. botany has hetped 
a great deal. Botanlsu have gone many eKpedftlont to varlout parts of the world fn search 
of protatfpti of cereals in their wild state, primarily with a view to finding cut ways and meant 
for plane-lmprcvemenr through hybrldtoitton wd aelection. The results have helped greatly the 
C4bts« of htiETtJiA hotcor]' OS wfllL * ^ 


17^1. One of the old beliefs regarding the origin of agriculture n th« oilti^raied pfantt 
«me to man as a gift from the god*. Ousir (Osiris) was the Egyptian god of grams. In 
Babylonia Marduk presided out agritiilture and goddess Nlubs over harvest. Greek Demetef 
represented fertlliiy and cultivation of soil. In Rome Consul and Liber Pacer were the devmities 
connected with »w.ng and fertility of fields, respectively. In Chung Kua (China J Hou Chi presided 
over cereals and Jn Nippon (Japan] Irani was the rlcfr-god, Annapiirnll rs the Hindu goddess 
o grams. India IS the only country which has an ancient tradition about the transition from 
f^-gathermg to food-production through agriculture, brought about by an antediluvian i ore- 
Flood) king named Prithi VaJnya [AppendIv, TwpJ. 


18-1 Charles Darwin [Origin uf Specie* by weaiti of Noiu^fli SeJeetjon, leS^Tand 
Gregor Mindel (Eepunment* m Ptor referred in their works to the 

diitmccmn between the wild end cultivated plants. Real K.entific inveitgations into the drliin 
^ f««H>roduc(Bg begin wJTh the work of Alphonse de Cmdolfe fOr/gm of CuitJvut«f PloM* 
1882. reprint fM9 NY. HofnerJ. The greatest autKpriiy of our limes on this tubject *s Prof' 
Nikolai L Vavtlov. (Studies on the Or#g/n of Ctiflinaied Plants. Leningrad. I9ld ■ The 0/ifW 
^notion tmmuiUty WBrsediog of Cu/tweted Pfom,. IMl J. As Preiidsnt of the Ltm Acadisv 
of Agricultural Science*, and D.rtccor of the Institute of Applied Botany. Lcnipigrad. Vavibv 
had almost onJimlted resources at his dliposaJ, Vavilov has found shac the distribgUon of 

uniform. A number of regtans possessed Urge number of 
vvieties. A concentration and grew diversity of heritable formt, certain endemic varietal 
pr«.nc. w,|d o. bnn. »„.,d „,d „ 

® piobable centers of ofigin. Genetically dominant charactisrs were believed to be 
indicative of otigieal cmiers. while recessive forms were thought mor* likely (o occur at the 
periphery of the basic arew. ^ 


Untkf manoul agricuUiire vilfagci CunUtiolHg elwul ‘JO fato|r.« dev^l... a 
family of 5 Chinese emit cultivate from 2 to 3 acres of Ory rice-land by iin«.u*| ?' ^ 
nice while a group of the lame aiue 4,i I«di* cm, plow LB acr= of «« 

TIU! plow etiablet many pnttmlial workers to retire from fo«l produc,i„n 
inao, M.II .»o„ p„r 1 p.,„„ i. u. s A. i„ mMh.ai.rt .m 

6 wmk .n Olbrn- Phrllm... Ao Amwicu r»»a, «n prrtlir, m.i„ 

Stock to supply over 3(h* losvnfiock with meni and Hs-otiwk prodiurt*. However ti,'^ ■ 

practieahtn everywhere. Pasturaliim ne«li much mure ^re,. '* 

agricull.ife can feed many limei more mouths Uten ib the ment and 

The postoraliSm it bound to decrease with the increate of population To, 

and Oiorr land wilt be needed for cultivation, with the «*uft ihut ,iubv«-^ i - 

go on dimimshmg. wilj 
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19-1 I, VavltoY his thv foIbwiTig fltfhi primiry qI th# ortgirt ^ 

culuviced plaAt£ t 



Ceredli St 

Ugamti 

VtgMohJa & 

Tuhert 

Prifitj Sf 

Nuu 

Othw 

(1) Chfime Center, 

Nllleu 

Kaoi^g 

BuckwKcai 

Soyabean 

Onkm 

FUdish 

pMr 

Apneat 

Ued^F 

Opium poppy 
Camphor 

Hfimp 

(2) lAdlw Center 
(Eaitern part). 

Rice 

Gram 

Unt bean 

Hung bean 

EfgpliAt 

Cucumb^ 

Tiro 

Yarn 

Mango 

Tamvrmd 

Banana 

Supr cane 
Cocotnuc palm 
Scfame 

Trw cotton 
Oriental cotton 
Juce 

BUck pepper 
Sandat wooi^ 
tndigo 

Bimboo 

( 3 ) Cantral A^iacic 
Center. 

(incJudinj north'' 
wett lindfi Ik 
Afthanbien) 

Common wheat 
(F. I'uffereJ 

CJvb when 
ff. CempnceiffhJ 
Ptea 

MuiUrd 

Onion 

Garde 

Carrot 

Spinach 

Piiuciji 

AJmond 

Appk 

Hump 

( 4 ) Near Eaitel'n 
Center. 

f fBC. I ran. Trans- 

Einkorn wheat 
(T. monvcoocum) 
Durum wheat 
Oriental wheat 
Persian wheat 
Rye 

Oati 

Alialfi 

Vetch 

fenugreek 

Fig 

Pomegranate 

Apple 

Pear 

Cherry 


M«l»terr«nean 

Center 

Durum wheat 
Emmer 

Pothh wheat 
Spelt 

Sari 4 ont 
Mediterranean 

Cabbage 

Turnip 

Lettute 

Oikorjr 

Rhubarb 


Black munird 

Peppermint 

Cirjway 

Hop 


cits 


LuplifV 
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(6) Abrain^an 
C«nt«r- 

Abyttiman hard 
wheat 

Emmar 

Barlay 

Sorghum 

Pearl 

African millet 



Cwer bein 

Coffee 

Mjrrrh. 

(7) South 

& Central Ame^ 
rkaa CftnWw 

Malt* 

Lima bean 


Malabar jourd 

Winfcfjr pumpkiri 

Uptai^d cjQiion 
Svr'eet potato 
AfrcFwrbot 
rnp^y^ 

Cscaa 

fff) South Afliwscar 

Ctfkw. 

Search roaiie 

Lima bem 

Afidein (MCJto 
Edible 

nutertlum 

Tomato 

Pumpkin 

Guava 

Quinine iree 

Tobstto 

Mankw 

Pbantii 

Rubber ^rce 

Cashew 

Pine&ppiu 


2D-1. Qtit tjf die ei^hi crndlet of cereal grasses, six lie In Uie Old World. Ffrie 

two oF the t«t(er ire uwcUted with »lce (the Indian Center, lu eastern pin), Mni the milieu 
I die Chinese CwterJ,. #ntl ih» r«il four widi whew eogethw with herley ( the Central 
Aditk Center which me Jude* tht «orthw«Mrn Indie and AfghanwUn. ihft Near Ewtern 
center, the Medlterrincao Cwitert uid the Abysstnian Comer). Tlia wheat ami the rka iro the 
two chief cortii* ef largely the cnililctl Old World. The two do not nrormally grow under 
cht same , hydrological and climatic oondltioiw. Two different cradlet hare thercrore been 
located for the origin oT agriculture ui the Old World [ Howotim. W.. Man m (Ac Biyinninf, 
Lon. W 6 . p. l)7T‘0!)u!b<!rfi. H.. The OtJfln vf CirdJtcd SethwiM, 1959, p|s, «-0 . Coon, C; 
The of Man, Lon. f9W. p- 1^]? which Cwlfhoni hai dtiignited as ih*. OM Wortij 

wanem AgricuTinraf Region and the OW World Eavtoin Aginultunt Region. 

KtCE 

2 M. Rice In its uiiovated form belongs to. the ipccics Ot yih Sau na. Rica ip 
threshing It called ^ paddy', the term being used lit thu sente In the Southeast Asia (pod/ ,n 
Hilaya) It 1* Known as dhinyiim In Simtkrit and dhRn In Hindi. The * husked* or ' hulled ' 
rite Is rareired » as IWtCi/l in Rurma. and pcsynkheetit In lodonosiiL Is falls Into two groups 
from the view-peJtu of pfiydeal retjuirafiivnu of the plant. The mote waittabJe mfetiijs giving 
i wy high yield ihd large gfaint It the * wet paddy *, which must be grown under swampy 
conditiORs; other* referred to Si *h(ll flCc * or * upland paddy which however, be grown on 
drier ground^' provided that there is a ^ii rainfall and a long warm seatoii. Water ptayi a 
very impcrtant role In the cultivation of paddy r'ce; the'crop: uses t|u4ntitiei f^nsldcribly lit 
extras of mote other cultlvit^d plhhtt. Utde rice ts gr^n whare the anninl rauifalf !»:\ts 
than d0‘ (, about J.DlO mm), Irrigation water r*dUircrnents Mem tor vary from in more 
humid troptcaJ areas to about TO' in riorthw?iti?rn arpn [Royen. w. van The dgneui' 
rurof Resuurc^ of ifce Wwfd, NY. 19S4, p, 83]. Heavy, hot-wason niiti ranging appraximatajy 
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between (be 200 cm anii JSO cm JwHfcu 4rc cf paramount irtTportitiC£. Hone# ' wei paddy* 
11 molt cuFt/vated on coatts of tnsonilfy hvairhy ratn, and in flood-ptami and delta location^' 
In the coaital plaint of Pcnintular India and South ChiEiii, in the deltai and lov^iands of the 
Ganga. Irrawaddy, Chad Pray a, Mekong, ^ed and Yangue rieer. me occupiei contmeoiu 
areas. Ouulde these terraini paddy is more discontthtioiit, freqjencly arranged In narrow belts 
beside water-courtes, but nearly everywhere identified with the lowest level ot the landscape. 
In [960 average natlditaJ yield of tiulled rke pej culUvaxed acre was about 1.700 lb. In 
Nippon (}apan) t.660 lb. in In Chung-Hua (Chinat.480 lb. in Indonesia) I,-486 in Ouma 
and I.) 70 lb. in India. 

22-t> There odtts in the world about IS spetivs of wild rke. 0/yao rotuu Is the 
probablr anecKorof tha Cultivated varieties of Oryzo Sdthm. A, Chevalier and P. Viguir suggest 
two centers ol origin, vit: Oiyio fbtud and species of Orirte soiivo L. both of Asian origm 
I'Sur (' origine del Rie Cultive’s; C, fL Acod. Acf. ClIX. 2.1937, Rai-, ]. "Orfta fetud.” as 
I. H. BurMII states, "occur In moist placet front the Eastern Himalayas to Ceylon (Sri Lanlu)) 
and from the sauthernmost edge of China through Burma and Indo-China tp Jivi. tn the 
fields of western and Eouthwestern India", lie adds. "Oryao fdtuB is exsrtiy like chs annual 
Oifia sdtrrd. In the Gangetic plaint it is seen in a diflereni Form, but it still like O/ym setivo 
I A Diciinnary of the Eeowrrnc; F/ndircit e/ The Aldloy PenfnsufOi Loni I91S]. According to 
Vavilov ", aa l>. H. Grist observes. " the fongar 0 group has been established In an area, tlie 
Urgcf will be the number of fpecies Co be found there. He ooncludet that the wealth of 
formt end vanettes of ricc found in the southwest himilayas which ero closely allied to 
many Chinese v«riettM. points to this region u the center of origin of rice“ [Rice. Uri„ 
1962, p dj. 


“There it "o direct evidence", obvsrvu Pordo. “to indicate whether rice 
was Rrit grown as a ram crop from upland wild varieties or whether it began With the 
cuFiivvtion of the swamp varicuo; there is novcrthdtif, a ttory presumptlDn in favour of 
Iht Utter Indi* I* the probable lujmii of its earliest cuftivition[ Forde. C. Oaryfl. Nobiret. 
iceflOiity iWntiy, i j;4, p. N * Va.Ho.r ['The Problem' of t»i* Oilgin 

CuitJvuad Fuinti and Oomcii*c AnhMalt .it eonrcivcil a* thn Present Ttmc ' Pf. Breed 
1930 J, the longer * gtuvp het been uiutbilthed in in ireo. the larger wilt be ine number 
of species to be found there. He eoridudej that the wealth of forms and varieties of rio* 
In the southwest Himalayas potnn to this region is the center of the origte of rice. K. 
Rtmiah. an eminent auUioHcy or rice, pomes out shut the origmal homes of plants are 
chnractcfiMd by the gfow diversity of formi, rich in varietiei. and It is In India. Southeut 
Asti, and China ihat thn divenity Is to be found. All the Hindu scriptures, he ouces. men¬ 
tion rite and all offerliigs to God are given in rite, denoting Its antiquity. He adds that 
wmc ol the anc^nl Tan il pumiufli conUDi descrlptlonl of particular varieties of rJee which 
are SO be used in certain rehgioui offerings, showing that even m these anchini times varfetuts 
With deBnite charactertitia wore racognized and that SsmruU in his Ayurvedic Aktfirrff 
AMjco recognfted ^he dilferencBS among rices that existed in India, separating them Into 
groups bn-sed on then duraiKHi. water requirements, and nutritioital vilims ( RatniaK. K.* fltee 
In Modriu. Mad-' 19171. "We do not know the country pf ongFn of r1« **, states D. H. 
GriK, feirmer Agricultural Economist to riaTaya, « but the weight of evklenca points to the 
fact ihas *i griginai.ed m the continitfil of tourh-cats Asia, spreading northwards In Asia 
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tr^fore the laier mowemenii ol the Arysfi <lis|ieriaL for the name it alike tfi Zend md 
Sanskrit and liifrllar in Old Penlin. From the maJnland of the contmefit It al$a spread aouth 
and esn through the Halay* archipelago with the Hqw of human culture It was 
introduced Into Indonesia by the Deuterb-Halayt when they immtgmted there about 1500 
B. C* I Grist d: H,, Wee, Lon,, mi. p. S). 


24-1. Even today there ere lotaliiiei m the Far East where the rice field it neither 
plowed, spaded, nor hoed. The spil may be ihorougWy puddled and all the weeds destroyed 

merely by driving , caribou wmi hr the flooded fidd. or hit family may accomplish 

an same purpose by iplitbrng around with their bare feet [Widi*i*r* V. O.. Tht Rice 

Efunorn/ of Monsogn Am. Sunfard Unlv, p, (S]. 

p,«Ki- RiptHa fGhosh. B. K- ’The Aryan 

Pwblem . The Vedic Age. gen. ad., rtajmudsr, ft. C Lon., IPSi p. the oidest surviving 

irdo-Aryan work of c. ISW 6C. which refer* to the ymm or barley u staple. In the 

later jewhitei of the Ved«, however, the wheat gradually gives place to the rice and In the 

VM the latter h escahlfshed as the oammon food |rain of people. Menu 

prescribes that offering to manu must be made In rice " The finest rke and golden wheat 
abound In Ayodhya according to the Ramayanau observes A. R. Yegna Narayan Alyer, 
the Artbeidstro detcribes the cooking tiualUies of tome vartetiei of rice and says tJjst the 
Oia variety of nee will sweft five umes in volume when cooked. The Brfhef-soijtlwto mentions 
many varieties of nee, i«aati (satW. Hindi), etc In the Tamil dusics references abound and rdtio 
to many lnter«ttng feiUtfes of the crop, Rise ii one of the eight hinds of graiiL SuHaioes 
plough In the rkh puddle .Superior red coloured paddy is ciUtivaied on the Cauvrry. 

The highest quality nee is tne variety called rdyennd, also ffilnm/ni and also it tfia nee with 
the name pf the bird 'anna* or ‘hamsi* or swan" { Tfte Antiquity of Some field & forejf 
Rwo of indiir. Bangalore, *9S6, p. 58-9 ]. 

24-1. "For trite i the oldest word In Indo-Aryan," wni«s S. R, Chaiterji," rs Yiihi 
which has IratiLiif iffinltuts (a.g. Persian Wrlnj. Old Iranian 'veriteja. Pa*hto wriw, 
whence Greek oruto, and bnM, and Latin or/io J. and which may be connected with the 
Oravidiin (Tamil) unclti *drki. orgi. But in the New Irido^ryan Ungifuget the common 
worn for * rk»- u thW), clioui. and this would xppoar to be based on « Middle Indo-Aryati 
cAinw/o (d. the Old and Middle Indo-Aryan forms chikmg. j-chama) meaning -fict’, aj 

well u ‘ food *. and thf* chumo-k. in its ortginat senu of ■ food might be very well 

connected with the Rol or Mund^ root Jem. -to eat* (Chatterji. S. R.. i Race MoyeiiiM& 

and Prehtscork Culture', The Vtdic Aft, Lon. 1952, pp 149-5®J”, 


WHEAT 


27-1. Wheat ( Tritkum I in eontrat to rlca. H poorly adapted to climates chat aw 
continually moist end hoL h Is more adapted to steppes ,„d oihe, semt^rld 
“Optimum preelpitatiim for wheat teems to lie somewhere around 12* f80 emv* 
varying, of OOurae* wrth ihe seasonal dMtrtbutloo of rainfall and orevaillna r*« 

Where protipiwcion fa considnrabfy below ^tlmum. whew does not ykid L well'’rm“nk 

Of barley-,.lP general it maybe stated that little wheat la «*«,«»- ■* milks 

*■ cit. p. 2», * *™*" 
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JS-I. Th^ great popularity of wheat is bated oh several facts ! (I) Jts eirbobydratiei 
and proteins arc wdf balmccd; (1) i't U produced coonomicatly w^di nearly cofnpktc 
mechanlzatkin; (I) it w be ^own In t w(de variety of crimats thfoughouc the worldi frofn 
near the equator to 60^ N bdEudc. and 40' S hclEude. The paxterr of wheat farmmg in the 
subtropical Old World It largely complementary to that of rice ftrmlnf- There are oonri- 
derabte arw In India and China wh^ rfoe and wheal at drfiereni times In one year occupy 
the same fields, arid where adjoining fiddi may contain the one or the other, corresponding 
to slight differences In levet or porosity. In AiSa the wheat yields In were 1830 lb, per 
acre In Japan, 7Vi In China, §50 In f^kisian^ and §30 hi tht Indian Uitkin. 

Z9-L The aftrattion of rke at oMfipaned with wheat Jv apparent by comparinf the 
Asian yietds of the one with the ocher. The yield of hulled rke grown by ¥vec method l 4 
greater chan that for wheat, so that in tracts margmal to both^ rite ^es first place, of 
course, with the aid of IrTlgation. In the irrigated areas of Sind ricu has dlEptaced wheat 
after the cooEtructlon of Sukkur Barrage in 1932. 


K!-l. The worki' many varleciei of wheat arc deseendedi from a cer^h or kemeU- 
produclng grass which originally grew wild- The wheat which was first cultivated was einkom 
or Trtticuirt monecdcuunt, tha onn^sf-nclled type- There Is no unanlinlty of op^nksn n to 
««ot(y whu species constitute the genui rideftiim, but ih« folkming scheme adopted from 
Mh }i Vavifov represents probably the present stage of our knowledge. 


Chrswnefftmes 

t. T* 

(wJU eltikorn) 

2- T, monoco CUUm) 
(elnkorn) 


Specie* of Triticim 
Chfcm. 


3. Ti dicoccofdtf 
(wild emmer^ 

4. T d/OKcum 

(emmer } 

5. Tt turg/dwin 
(poulard wheat) 

§, T, durum 

(macaroni wheat) 


ii (42} Chrom. 


7^ spdta {split) 

6. Tk sphdirrpco DULrm 
(Ifrdlari dwarf wheat) 

9. T compdctuin 
(club wheat) 

IO4 r. tfulgure 
(bread wheat) 


3J-I,, Npi. I and 3 are wild forms of wheat occurring in parts of the Middle Ease, 
bdo. I It one ol the old^ cultivated grains, its center of origin lies ptobably, accord* 

ing to Vnvitav, In A«a Minor, and during ihe Neoltthk It war grown from the Middle E«f 
to central Europe. Emmer (NOi 4) was grown widely diiring* the Neolithic^ largely is m 
spring crop. It fi» survived mostly lit liolaied Jmd poor areaa from the mountiliis of Spain 
to the dry lamd of Iran imd India. No. 9 (club when) is probably of Afghwittan. the nortii^ 
wenem part of Indian pemnsulit From there, ft spread eastward into northern OilfiA and 
westward Into Turkiitan. Tranacauca&la, ind Anaiolla^ No^ 10^ bread wheat, probably originatsd 






H 


« MOt(i.rn AWailliaiv, |„J|^ ^nJoiu of )rw, and looad from 

r. ‘? worid .OIMI.!, pfodacBo. I„ 

tht bulk of th* W0r\d s cit^ p. 27 J 

.1, M ^ *coc«rW« ir» ^l!d fomt of wiiMt occurring In pirtj of 

>>« In Am Minor, and during tha NeoUchic period It w« grown In the N«r Em nTcentrd 
Europe. Emmer w« grown widely during the Neolithic ind the Bron« Age tn the «„,e 
general area largely » a sp,j„g crop. It. too. has lurv.ved niowly in Aby«*j,|j. „d from the 

2“.".?? T r''' •>» .2„2 

f^^ruac JIlab r " «> <•>. >»dl» CoMIdart,!. 

amount of tlub wheat were grown by late Neolithic man in Europe, bin htor Jtwa, eupplanied 
y . vu/gore, [Aoyen. William van, The Agncohutai ftejourcM of the WorM. NY, J954. p, 27 J 

are eon«rU*'t"i*"** T*™!" '*'^*’* ^wOltlon* for ita cultivation 

barley also. According to Vavilov, there are three main regions In which cgkivated bieys 

Pr^aT^rn ZT^i !>■«»-lands of eastern Anatolia Purhoy). Armoni. and western I J!: 
(.(J eastern Tfbel and the mountain regions to the east; (3) Ethlopla-Eritrea In the first 
^gion. two-row and four-row barleys predominate; lit the second, six row barleys- in Ute 

dT . 1 ^™“^* ** wild forms often brought into i 

V"* domesticated gnlns. Throughout Europe 

wd the Middle East varieties of barley have been found in association with Neolithic remains. 
Most of these were tix-.™w barleys, such at the barleys of the Neolithic lahc-dwellen „d 
^ose which appear to Egyptian bas^elJeft and Sumerian and Babylonian Inscriptions. Bariev 
^ grow under some harder condiUons m comparison to whesL However, it does not thriw 
in humid, an) warm regions luited to rice [ Royen. William van. ep ctt. p. 7) ]. 

34-1. In the Rigvedo the yovd is metitfoned, and as we have already noticed i 25-1 I 
the rf« IS unknown u it [ Macdonnei. A A , i Keith. A B , YedJc fndea w * t i.. ^ 

(l,D.I.. HSU. p MS: u.. w.Kk ..11 b. ,rf.,rrt » « .p. Vt*r“222 ' ^ 

follpw J. ■• Yin .« iht app«n is I. . ,„„u ^ “ 

Utter seme tt probably found in the Morvovedn, asMl Ii regular fat«r fVedic fJev i i * 
187 J. -Cedhfijno. 'wheat'. 4 Frequently referred to (n the plural m the YoiwvcdJ « 
and the 0rahnwts«, aivd Is enpressiy diitlngulthed ■ rice (vrift^ ^ ^ " 

Th* word ocoin in the singular In the S'atoporhu BrShmnpo" [Yedic fmte* ( ^ nyi 
or yero™ rlc* *» mentioned In the Tamil dassJci. but ageln it i* certain ' if rh* " 

Is to wheat and not to barley. It It also significant that anwg eighteen -hooia™.- T 
and pulses listed In the latter, neither wheat nor barley It Included “ f Aivtr A k v™T 
The Antiquity (f Some field A fij/est flora of tndia, l5S6, p, 74J. ^ 7 , A, K. Y. N,. 

INDIA, AB IT UNITED THE TWO OLD WORLD AGRICULTURAL CRADLES 

35- 1. Standing midway between the Southtsi Asia and the MiddJ. E«r i-j. 

CO have played a slgniHcant role In the forctmes of the two areai ** ** 

to Inaugurating the SubUuence Revofution in the Old World while responsible 

other m tht course of their migruioni. ' “n»ng hearer to each 



3^1. The eonflgur^ioh of iTidl) bMn organized Into what tt re^rdvd ai tha 
Thfeefold Division of India by j«otogisu [Pucoo. Sir Edwin, ed. A Maimt of tfte Gtattigf 
of tndta and Sumiq, 3rd ed. CoJcutta. 1950, p. jj. Though the parental division of this threefold 
system is geomorphologlcally the rocky horit of the Indian penlntul* *, the great Hitnafayui arc 
ranks first geographically, became Ita uuthernmost ranges run *bng India's long land frontier 
from the Bay of Bengal In the east to the Arabian Soa hi the west, embracing India's secoFid 
division the aliuival Indo-Brahmaputra Plain- Covering a vast area of some 3.00,00(1 square 
milei of a very fertile aJIuvIaJ foil, the plain Stretches for 1,800 miles from the Brahma- 

piilra gorge In Assam to the mouth of the Hah In $ind. ft Is one of the largest agricutturai 
plaint In the world and it wetf-wacerd by the snow-fed perennial Himalayan riven comprising 
three systems, viz., the Indus system, the Gangs system, and the Tsangpo-Brahmaputra system. 
The lofty Hlmilayan arc not only protecti the ptiln of northern India together with Us third 
dlvlibn the Peninsular Indie from eirtemal Invasions, but It serves the regKm in more than one 
respects. Firstly^ the Himalayas obstruct the southward passage of the bitterly cold Polar winds, 
except in a part cl BaluchUtsnand adjacent territories, having a low reJief comparatevefy. Secondly, 
It has diverted the eastward direction of the Atlantic storms bringing the winter rains that 
slightly influence Baluchistan, etc., cowords the Inner Asia, and India fiii thus been saved from 
deslcculon, a phonomenon ascribed fgr its origin and development to the northerly shi^ of these 
storms, u a result of tfie pest-Wurmdtglaciation proceis^ [East, Gordon, Hie CeogmpAy bebfnd 
HlJtwy, Lon., 1958. pp. 5b-7 J. Thirdly, the Himalayan wall compels the morisoons to discharge 
their stociit over the fndo- Brahmaputra plain and over the uneven Indian peninsula. The mon¬ 
soon rainfatl follows over the plain a line of variation from about 400' in the Shillong plateau u 
Cherrlpunjf In the east, to nearly 4* in upper Srnd at Jacobabad m the west. The 40'-32' Isoh/etal 
band separating the precipicatlonal conditions for cuicivacton without irrigation of rice, on one 
hand, and wheat, on the other, falls between Allahabad and Kanpur In the tower Gangetic 
Doab, and conditions favoring the bartey-growing reaches as far east as the Patna district on 
the middle Gangs in Slhar. In the peninsula, however, where conditions do not deteriorate 
to go under lO’. the datum line for setting in of the desert conditions or desletvlon. the 
amount of the monsoon ninfall is mainly determined by the presence of the north-south 
running SahytCdrian (Western) Ghats, where It begins in the West Coast from a maximum 

6-The current term ' Indo-Gangetlc ' It inedcquAle and does nol exTry the mexmng 
it atund) fur. In coming luch geographical tentu the names of the firii and the 
last geographicaf units are generally empoyed The author therefore preferi the term 

• Indu-Brahmaputra * inaleid of the ' Indo-Gangctic A* pointed out earlier, 
the indigenoui geographical termi ramt now replace their corrupted wcsiera formi 
iu mterest of science, the term shutdd rather be ' Siadhu-BrahtaputraSince, the 
Greek name ‘ Indus ’ is fully established for the river ' Sindhu we ousy, Ifjowever, 
retain it^ more oarticiilarlff became the term ‘ Indothat enters into a number of 
eompottad wordi, ii more conveuiem than * Sindhu ^ 

7 -The reirui of the VVilrm glaciaitoii with which begini our present geological age 
the NeotherxoaJ or the Holocene, the second fieriud of the Q.itaneritary Bra, was 
characterized by three minor udvancea in Scandinavia; (1j the BiJhI, big. 18500 0C; 
the Gftchmitx, T3580 BC* and (Sj the Daun, 7500 BG, For contetnporary coudjtloiis 
in India cl. Pandya, A V, ‘Poti-Ptcistueent Hydrographic Changes in Westein 
India *. Internaitooal Gonrertnee of Asian Archaeofugy, NT>, 1961 





of ai>ou& t60 It th* foot of iho great «cirp, THt rainfitt drops on the feeside of the moui.. 
iin» CO m the ftaichufy t lUichur | Doab* from where Ji fncreaies t»«e«*yety Co 

40*-S0* fjohyet when ipproKhlng the Oiolamandalem or the Eut CoaiL 

37-<, Except by the way of the sea, the communicattont by land! between lodla‘j mafti 
agricukurai regisiu guarded effectfvely by the Himalayan arc, on one hwd. and the rwt of 
Alia, on the other hand, gulled much physical endurance and enterprise on the part of 
cravdlertiduring the Pre-lnduurlil timei, Cmcause Hill Formidable barrier is pierced for tudi 
purposei by only a Few mountain pa««, namely, the Khyber, the flolan. th* GomiJ. and the 
Mihf^o caut-<route in the wect; md the Dlpbu> the Chaukan puiej and Lekhapml openict| 
through which the great Asian highway enters Burma from India, in the east. 

i8-i Geographical knowledge In early timet was not probably so poorer at many of 
OS think, as wcfiaeotegy of even the Upper Palaeolithic and the McsoJiihlt culiurei bears 
witness to far off trade relations. The change of Pood from rooti, fmiti and fieth Co mainly 
cereals as a result of the Subsistence Revolution, created an increasing demand for tal*< It had 
mainly to be brought from the s«-<oase or playas. far away from many an arees of consump- 
tion. A number of such bait needs arose out of tWi revolution set people* srivelting Far 
and wide and knowledge about many lands chut began to be accumuJaied among the 
indpitmt farming commun[ties, living both tn the Southeast Asia and the Middle East They 
may have thus also gathered some useful knowledge about India os well, 

TIIE PATTERN OF IMMIGRATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF EARLY 
FARMING COMMUNtnes IN INDIA. 

3^1. We have already noticed that very early farmers In both iHe cradles of the 
Subtistenc® Revolutfon were horticjilturlits | F. note 5 (1) f or semi-nomadie * shrttJng- 
cuttivAtgr* semi-naniadje in the sense that they settled in a cultivated plot first, but'cheir 
I method of cultivation deprived m * couple of yvm the soil of ici fEalllty and they shifted to 
1 another plot, where they built up m new house. Meanwhile, the fertility of the firat plot 
returned. The horticulturist family would renim to It, or as the population began to increme 
for there was ro danger to life m contrast to chat of the hunting stage, che plot would be 
given over to a son or ton'^ln-law and the parental fimlly would find out another pt m 
this manner the hortlculturiiit would go on moving slowly from region to reglorv, ln |ndii a 
I number of tribes Ui Assam end middle India live sUll in this suge. while maiortty of them 
[ have recently taken to sedentary plow cultivation under legulation or agricultural reforms. 

4fW- In the Middle East the Fiofttcukurlsts preferred light and soft soifs 
which towing could «illy be done, as wu know in the light of srehoeobgy rfom the Oanubian 
basin (Narr. Karl J., "Early Food-Producing Populatloni% jMoh's Rsfe in Chonglng the 
Eortb, ed.. Thomas. W, L. Chicago, 1956. pp, 136*43J, Iran. Inner Asia [Phtffips. e o ‘The 
Nomad Peoples of the Steppes', The Down of CnrllizotioFt, ed. Piggot, S., Lon. ijfii nn siooi 
Mongbill, etc [Coulbonr. R, up. cn. pp. 94-8], They were normally out in of |(j, ' 

-steppes where on the dunei they construaed their flimsy habitations and cultivated r d 
about, where even a lltcle water m che Ideu would give satlrfactory returns^ fn lni|f**^h 
dUtfibutioe of dill Aeolian formation occurs in Bafuchlstim, Kashmir. Ponfab, Sind, Ra’ * 
wettern U P., and northern Gufom (Wsdia. D. N., Geofogy i^lnd/o. Loo, l'949^ p j** 
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M 5- CtoXogf of /odSit * Burma, 1954 pp 511-J ? R 6 . of fkJrdrfa 

Sfiite^ Ind ed,, | W. fip. 70-74; ilw the «wf> oburva^^i in i^enem U. P., eitwrn 

Kaju^irhsni ew- J Jn thti fg-rm pf both surface dUFies. These Old World Western hatk fimrers 
are imderstood to have tukiviteil mlllect if wwt\. lo^etne: wlih ind wheat, more 

pirtkelirly ic an ear tier stage of farming, Thejr uf-d Largely implefninti of icone. Uke mkfo- 

Ikthii hut not durable pottery as we shall discuss liter 

4l-t In coinparlaon to the early farmers ^ the Western fanning cradle, the hortK 
cukurifts of the Eastern cradle, as we can judge from ethnokjgy, hotoricsd tlnguisGics, etc-i 
cultivated 'upland rice' and or sriaill millets like kodra nlgir^ bfjrt , frlvlo, 

korr^, ^oregEi^ tomlf, hor<?iu7, bor^u, eu-^ which could he grown on ievel patchei in the hills 
Ui the cofidiuons which are not encouraging for major cerealf, n cultivated by a 

number of tribes, and a question has recentiy arisen If this cereal did not reat:h America 

either from India or AfHca [Coon, C, The Hliwry hf Lon.. 1961. pp- J56-7] The 
coonamy of the Eascem honlcukuHsu, m^ny of whom have survLvE^d In Assiim [Chaturvedli 
14. D„ & UppaL 6, A Study in Shifting Qikivorian of Assom. ND. 1960], and atiewhere 
in the ^m of various tribaU with a little change, led them to occupy the Hid-Lndlin Oro¬ 
graphic Complex^ which commences in Amm In the form oF the Shkilang pfateiu imi tho 
adlacent Jsintia. Khasi and Garo hi Ik; is suh merged underground m Sengil [Rj^fmahil 
reappears In Bihar a* the Hjmrihlgh highland which continue iti the form of the Pits of Sarguji^ 
the Mektl and the Mahadevi hllli In H. P,^ uttimately terminating li riieSitpan« wuhin the yighi 
of the Gulf of Cambay, extending * norttiern arm in the form of tPiQ Ksimur-Vindhyl^ATTivini 
range with Narms4a valley irite/vening; and thmwlng on affshooc toward south as the 
SihyidrH that continuet to the end of the pcnlntula- 

4Z-1 it win be seen from the above that two hiifc hortFcultuntf communnies of the 
Old World, hid no obviota reason to oome into conflict with each nthcr* they entered 
India iimultaiTf^usly or luccetiively,^ » their economic Interesu hud no dtfh, hecauie^ they 
needed tvwa diverse types of hibiuti. 

43-1. In the nsstt stage of the development oi the firming techdoEogy the hortl- 
culturiscf frf either of Che two farming cradles, pursued somewhH different imei (n the 
ntDtl piine tha hortictikiirHCS m the Eastern cradle were succeeded by 'intensive minuii 
agriCtillurlm- f Fn 5(1) | . »^ho were developing ’wet paddy ^ ctirtlvation below the Nils in 
|the~swampy pbllia withouc use of the pbugh^^nd produced jnore food per Kre, in compan^ 
pirio tifie hofiicukdrHB'^f^ ' or other hifl j^Uns already enl^Led \ 39-1 j ^ 

They wens abte to rear fish afio xofether with paddy in their water^niled nelds. They were 
tfierdoro able to pfoduce some iurplut with which they would have bean able to develop a 
civiili;atign of their own; just is the cmtiefii Hexicios and the PeruviiAs did on the basis 
of the same type of fiyfnjng-ecqnoiny | Ffi. 5 (34 | - Ofiv<WUtlng Inundotloni ifi the ^wimpy 
alluvial lands m a great menuce to chc wet*f»ddy culfivatort in ihe Far Eati. Thii fictofi 
together wJth that of she increase rn populaUori, ind tome ttjit mdistinct factors* would hiv^ 
ccHtipeileti ffie Eistern ' ificantive mmuil igrlculiCurim' to enter India alto, and in such » cilc 
they would Inve obviously (oHowed the Ganga towardi the wesc We have already noticed thia 
iioheytil band separicmg the predpltatioual conditions for the culttvation d nee and wheat 
wlt^ut irrigation, crosses the Ganga between Aflahabod and Kanpurv Under the circumscinces. 








the £«iefo mwivre minual :»jrkuHurUU. {f %hsf h»d cntefed the GanjjetH: bum. could hardl)^ 
be wpec«d to pro«6ij furiher on In the plam. of course, they msy ipproprlatefy be »w»l- 
T r ^^*™**^" foothllli and procesdlnj ilonf tJhftn, w far weit m 611(11 and 

Che Pamir, and confining themt«lvi>t to the ibove iioheyal range that foltowi, mdeed. ihi* very 
route right to tjie Cuplon, 

4d-t Matters a« clever In the Weltem agrlcukural eradJe. because, arcfiaeolwy there 
he pi US i great deaf>There in the Middle £ait the hortrcufcijriitit had already domesticaied 
the «ctJe. imi the ctrcurnttancei tater led them » invent the piovv, employ animal labour 
in f^rmint »« their excreta u moBUre. and devise meant for Smalt scale irrigation 
I Fn, Si3) This an imponanc advineemenc In the farming technology of e much (reater 
mnomk F4fue, than che plowless intensive manual w«-rf(e cuktv«ion of the Eaiiemer* who 
h^ no domestic tmimafs for cconomkpurposes. The Western farmers introduced first In the humw 
history, permanent seitlesneitts which soon grew into nucleated ^HUgei founded on the streams 
or sheets of fresh water. The desiccation came In the way of tlicif happiness. But ft did not 
create a crisrt rnvotving a sudden mast-migratJDn. As the streaini grow drier and drier mooIs 
too- bejaj. to shift their villages stage liy stage, first towvd the adjacent regionrCL 
approximately the „me physical coitions to whkh they were accustomed in respect of the^ 
living and oconomic COndtaons.^iey. therefore, as we fcnaw in the light of archa«!oev 
shifted thut graduelly from the Middle £vt to the Inner Asia, where the i»rse was the natfve 

Th. Wuwn pMUM .,lhs„, oitantin, ^ 

in the northern Baluchistan, at the arc haw logical reccrai teU ui, m the Quetta reirion .«,< 
the 2hob rafley, where their oldest known culture the QJia Gbulmuhemm^J-l. l« ihtrfi the 
horse appears as a domestic animal together with cattle, ha, been carbon-dated to 349a'-i- M 
a^ 3510 ± SIS 6C Cfiodie Corhon, V. m3, pp. etc J Or 

(BSa- 4I.S0-h 5690 = 3752.50 BC, and 3770 BC 1315.^1.257,50 + 3^0.3747 50 
BC) or the 3Sth century BC. This w» the time by which the foundations of So« were n« 
yet laid In Elam, and tbatUbaid culture then obtained m Iraq, The Flood of ilm Sumer.n c 
of Gilgamlsh I Thompson. R C, Un,. 1928] was yet to tin afterTf^ 

•Ubaid culture was evidently related to a coniemporaneout traman Highiwd euk 
I Slyalk-ili [ which reached eastward scrota the plateau of Iran into BafucJikun'* f Fmew^ 

J,. light frun. the Ancient Post. Princeton. 1959. p, II ^ Erldu. however, where Oi. sea s.d 

water-god EnkI w^ worshipped during ‘Ubald penod. had already been founded r 
centuriu earlier £iilcl. according to the Sumerian traditton. brought the eU ^ 

civlitaiioft t0 \nq fr^m hU dnginil hnd Oilmm, -^hkh Prtd S N Kntn^r f p 

iwr^'jirsT'”''' ' '^wCxxwi! 

Mitten iftBits td be perplexing 

46-1. ThehcrstKridmgQoeiea-Zhob culture people wem the Western neuanr ..i* 
preparing to enter the Iftdo-flrahmapotr. plaim but. ihey were roc likehTT “**" 

boyond Ahatiabad at the confluence of the Gang, wd yamune, with their cukivLt ^” 1 ,“*’' 
They thus would not have come into efash wJUi Eastefn rj<e vgrkwlturisc wh« '’***■ 

turned from the AHahabad-Kaopur ir»i cm the Cenga. towards she Himalmu I 43^1^ 

in the Atm lying between the S«b-Himaiay«. and the u*ser ..1 . , 

eaklvatloff of rke prevailed, just «t they atilt do condliions for 
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ARE THEORIES OF ETHNIC -INVASIONS’ CURitENT IN INDIAN 
HISTORIOGRAPHY UNTENABLE ? 

47-1. Hewever^ ii was not for ol the b^ic cammunHjf to 

cjrots f^»ce-whe^t i^h^ycal baiid llS-1 The crosiin£ inyplv^cf^ on che first hand* the thsn^e oF 
dl*t from rke to wheat, or ifltt nfcrso; and, on the other, the adoption of 4 new (arming 
technoFogy. Food hAhkts cannot change overnight. The readjustment cakes normalljf k whole 
generation's time. FurtherL fi requires the co-operation of the other partjf to receive trarnrng 
In new fairmlng and the trainning nnust be spread over a number o( seasons for 

luccessfut adoptkm of « new typ* agriculture. When two cofnmunitij^s thus encounter ead» 
Other^ thejr do not normally fight.VCo-operation between Sudi diverse communities sets 

working a process of acculturatjofi, which In the long run. brings about a syncheiixatian 
of iucN communittes mto a single people. 

46-1. We have already observed that there wm no need on the part of the two 
SHTm^wiomadk basic Korilcultural communkks \ 40-f \ to corns into i cliiah wUh each ocher 
and the same was cfie case also with two communJclns of scirdentary ba$lc agrlcultufiscs^ 
as we have discussed above PraalcaUy» all the works on the early kdlan history explaEn 
away the Immigratfonis Into India as invasSons on the earJret popuku^ns^ and tiicJr driving 
away by the former into the hills and Forests of the Deccan. These crude generalfiaiiont wh^ch 
are stiJl faihionable with many e historians p anthrnpobfiics ind ar^hawloglsts appear to have 
no substance. Anthropoecological contiderallons, ^ust as we have discussed above» lingukilc 
paleontology, and tradkionat huiory do tioc lend support to this sort ol interpmmg crudely 
the meclymiu of immigration. distrfbuUon, and migration of peoples in the Indian suboontmenr. 

DID THE SUN OF INDIAN HISTORY RISE IN THE EAST ? 

4?^-l Prof, Carl O Saur of the Unlvenlty of CalifornU* once President of the Amerfcan 
Geographical Societyr whose contribution! are welt-4tnown | AbCf igr^F Popuht/en oF Northwestern 
medico, j^3S; Cel/niii ef New Spe/U in the S/jiteenth Century^ 1948! AgrPcuItjjj'crJ Origins £ Disperiuk.. 
I Ml: 'Tlie Agency of Man on the Earth Man'^ ftefe m C^njuging thu Face of theEorth^ Chicago, 

1955, pp. 49-S9, etc. J, and who has pioneered the theory of a separate cradle for the culth 
vation of rice m Southwt Asia f third work of the ImJ, whi<h has now generally bean 
accepted ^"Archaeobgital Theories A fnterpreutiont \ Haary. E- W., Corimt Anth/opoldjy, 
«d.H Thomas L Williams, [r,p Dikago. ^956. p \2Q i Howells, W„ Wun m rftc Eeginiting, Lon*. 

1956. pp. 194-S : UniEon. R,i The Tree ef Cukurv, t IM9, p, 26^7 ; Coon, C.. The Hiiiery 
of Man, Lofh, 1962, pp 126-7], ascrlbES a priority of date to the SubSlSEence Revolution in 
the Southetst AtFi over the Middle East, tf so^ then the tun of the Indiin history may have 
risen in Assam Atiam has drawn recently some atcentwi In connection with the identthcation 
of a Cradle for mal^e-cultlvation that later spread to America, to whkh wc have already 
referred co t 41^1 | We are going to examine all these muei at a later stage. 

RICE-BARLEY RUBICON AND ITS SHIFT 

5CM We have dtscuised that the fice-cuUivating bisVC BgHctlkurlits from the ci&i. 
who did not practice dairying, may not have proceeded weit of the Urw^r Gangetic E>oab. 
as Ihe numlrnil rwnfcjl candlttons of ibout did not obtlllr thert for ihc culLltr^tion of 
rkB At preieoc wheat wd barlejr <uttivat«d in Doab above Altahabad at tho follow- 
tft| 4«£alla taken frofn che volume, ol the Ceietter tif Mis, Onford. 190EI / IG / 

would show 
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ACREAGE 



OtaMt U P 

fl/ce 

Borley. 

Wheat 

Refereftce 

AIF^bkbad 

3U 

3H 

I&8 

tC. V p. ill 

Fat«h[}ur 

4^ 

101 

1 

.. X»l 79 

Kqnpuf 

— 

2S4 

230 

.. IX „ 210 

Eciw^li 

— 

125 

179 

- XH .. 41 

Hafnpuh 

— 

MO 

220 

„ XVII „ M 

Hathiirt 

— 

205 

|S3 

XVIII u I a 

AJlprh 


281 

300 

V 213 


— 

217 

424 

.. IX 52 

Mvfimt ( Hera h J 

— 

— 

«4 

XVIIJ „ 67 


Sl-i flic« li not (huj cuSt(vjc«d from Kiwpur north wAi-dt up to Heralh (l^eerut) tn tha 
Gaiiicttc OoaO In U.Pj, however, the matter becomes eomptleated m view of thn archiieo- 
lojicaf laa th'n u Hasilnlptrr, »ltuate4 on at ofdi beet of the Gang) (Heetut dj»L} whkh he$ 
on 32' lipheyul |<ne and where mainly wheat li eaten and cultivated today, rke hae been 
Found from the lower poirloA of the Painted Grey Wire!* depoillt [Chowdhury^ K A S 
Ghothi S, S., Ancfent fndhii X s X1| t9S4 ^ |9S$, NO, pp. 119—JSJ or of the Hastlniipur — Jl 
depont [Lai 6. B,, ' fecavwlont « HatiJnapMr * other Puploraiiont in the Upper Ganea a 
Suitej Burnt. I95fl-S2‘, Al, X & Xl, 195^ A 1955. pp. 5-iSl ], belonging to ,he teneinaJ phase 
of the Bronte age Thit lower portior of the Painted Gray Ware which Ft, E. H. Whegfer had 
dated Bth-Sth cenctinei BC [EoWy fndw A Pofciitnn. Lon.. jSSS, p.. 25}, tj eai-ikf chw itj j^g- 
tHunng upper portion carbon-dated to lOaS ± 10® flC ( TOO i- 2 - SO + teas « C I075 BC t 
a Atranfi KheU. In the Etih dlttrlct {Suhrhahmanyam. R., Ali Indie aricAr- Conf,,. Ardiece- 
iogy Sec., Pres. Addr., \%S. Gauheti, p. 9J. The nwer Vamunh over wfUch the JfJ* 

rainfall line tiavonu in the plnini, howa about 30 miles erisy to the west of Kiati 
freyond this river li«t the Indo-Sarwrati batln of ancient Umn, where wheat and bartev 
Mlilvatod, as we know in thi light of trchaeofogical evidence from iChokri Kot Had 
(Harappa i, Hoen}a tlharo f Nohenjo-daro). etc, {Chowdhury, K K, etc. dl„ p. f32*f^* 


52-1 h course of the extavoxienc ai Hasun^pur. no othfr grains except nee imv 
baen found. » The remaini of Hastinapvr show." write Chowdhiiry and 5. S. Ghosh 
the people of the upper Gangers valley wore well acquainted with rice (Otfza »/>.J and Its 

t| - lUstinapur was firrt viiUeJ, among Archacofogiit*, by A. Cun run g bum f frrliiW ^ 
Jturw^ qf /wha. VII. 1071 p. 6l J. bin be hui noi made loenliQi* of mounds, A V 
Pj.nilya, Bnt explotrsd Uv moumlt In 1947. oiKl b Brsi tn identily she Piiinud (i ' 
Ware and its sigrtiflcanee, 'I'lie ankle which he prtparod logetiier with rtliui iT 
map* of tnniind*, drawings ul jioLicry, tic,, in 10 + 0 , nrtriaiiied for publicmio^*^^' h 
Dr. V' S, AgrawaU. who was then in the Atchacological Survey a( DeTlii U 
waU published it in tlie .V%act Pracharl<ii Patnkl, LVI, % 1951, wi in*^ df ^*' 

under the lithe ^PrehiitorsE Mnuntla at Hnilinapur* ilLuittated a*rtick ' iL 
tame title by A, V. Pandya appeared in the Dhantfaysga, H, 49 ^ 





II 


iit£i tltrcn thoui^d i c- I2—t) t(i« caittuFY B C Iti tlic new i, SJOO 

or 3300 yrs B P ) . Htre a miy tt* pomled out that the use o# rtcO'^Husk ti.i binder for 
mtid^alK Intflcutes rhe knciwtedge oT 3 natural produce which contM to people when tht]r 
hme tned It for a conahderable period. It > 101 ^ therefore, mere tpecuiiilan to dnw 
the contlutlpri ihit the people of the iipper Gmgetic ralley Had been utinj rtce foit^ before 
whAl. eho age of HstClnapur fndicatet" [op. tl», pp. 131-3}. Ws have noticed the eulttytrion 
oTrfee ficedt * m'diftiunt of mean rjjJrfiJf of whereas Hastinapur area rtceivci today orlJy 
32”: It thowa prfmo jFarie that the rainfall hat detreated to lh« upper GanjetN: Doab by 10" 
since c 12-13 ih cent BC The abow writer* nate that rice Is ttih grown about Hailnitpar 
[op. cli, p. f3bl The airtiwr has visited this area a number of liitiei The tuple of the preiint 
population of MawSn^ talull of Meerut diurict, U. P., In which HattinSpur ifet, u ilio of the 
whole dlitrict, ft prirtfilpally wheat } SO-I |. The abandoned bed of the Ganga to the wen of 
whfeh MmtJnapur h sltuaud on lU right bark, is now a swamp called lOcaHy ithridir. hi this 
swjmp and it a few Spots drawing water from the Upper Gangetle Canal. ■ little rite ‘i 
grown: Put thit-could hardly have bnen the case before the conitraction of ths c^al Ip 1-811, 
and alio during pratohlstork timet when tno Kiii4it was under the waters of thn main channel 
of the Gangs. Haitinapur must have bean in a flourishing state during the period to 
which the excavated nec belongs.. 

S3-I, "tr It U bellytiJ", writes S B. Lai about the people of the Maitinapuf fl farel, 
who must have been oonsuming and cultivating the excavate rice, " that all thest cpIncLdences 
are nothing more than mere chances, the questiopt wind ihemtetvej up. Otherwlle, 1 conchi- 
slon that would appear to force lueif on us Is t that the sites of Hastlnlpur, Michur3. 
Kurukthetra, BarnUwu, ett., afd idcrtiliTabk with those of the tame name i(i the Akihabljo/dto. 
If that be so. the Painted Grey Ware would be astoc.iable with the early teiilert on these 
iltea, vif, the fljuravas. P;inch3iis. etc., who formfid a pan of early Aryan itocK in India, "i. 
[Lai, B. B.. ftp- Ot p. (51J- The ttiple of the early Aryem or the Indo-Aryan brsn:li o* ciM* 
tndo-Europeans was ymrn or barley « we have already iwuced (31-1 j li fdibwv from 
the evidtihc* fwh Hewmapur md f'om the laiej Vedic SamhiMj. ax also paititttl out by 
Chowdhury apd Ghosh [ap cii. p. 131], that the later Vedlc Atynoi on fuelling tlic upper 
Ooab. I. e.. the eaiterp pin of the Kuru terpitorry, who are IdenCJfScd with tome retemtioni 
by B B. Ul with the authon of the Painted Grey POittetyCulturo. were confronted with ihe 
situation of changing their dtel to rite, TKeiw who tfiinh hke ChoudKury and GhOlh [t^. (ft 
p. 133] that no etimacic change have taken place In the Kantindpur area, might suggest 
that riee was cultivated iliera with irrigation in antutuity. We must remember in tli|» «inn«C' 
tion that it was BfOtite »g«. and our planning of this indunriai Age oven im not yet lucttecded 
anywhere to mtroduce irrigation on such a gigantic scatc that may turn luuetsfidiy t whiat 
producing atG.i inio a paddy-growing lerrafn K the chmate of the G.a<igetic Ponb had not thang^^d 
Since the period of ihe early Painted Grey Pottijry Culture, it folbws then that the proent 
conditront fivounng mamly The ciiltivatHin of wheat prevailed liwre. ilw kidch-Aryant cauhl 
have tlierdbra cnity cultivated or obtained locafly the mpply of their {topics, the wheat and 
barley. Why tben were they coinpelied en niosD to change their diet from more advantageous 
wheat i 28-1 ^ to rin f In view of iheie ^cts we can hardly uscape the oonclusioii that 
climatic copditioiii suited largely to paddy-growing and not whitaa atid bvl«y obtalintd ii» the 
upper at lien* durim the tator hah* of the second inilleniiirri BC. Under the curtnmstaos** 
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th* 40' mirfsti fiDt inujt hzvc 
VamuftA. It sgggetii prlmar/f^ 
G^nfetic 


occiipied In tItcM ilmfit the 30 ; hna aKat ivcw pimes ov*r the 
that Ui« rainfatl ft mducaij ti? ICr unce the Broun a£« In tha 


<«(*.«• .n .Iiin»r ,r t»inp> .ith <dl «.d nurd/ ffWB. Ilk. $pminm. found 

in H.«(„jp„ll liyer [a,n«dl«ur, K A., a Gl.n.h, S. t. * ^ 

Jj'x a xTtJL “/IMS nn'^ ““MU" ni tBW.’ nJ: 

I X a XI, I9M a IMS. 10?. noi- T'iU pra«cn <d ih. nlephinl .ho lupporo tiM 
author 1 that dimatit ocHidltkHtl wore wotttr m the Doah Iji precohutorte 

^nw, h,. not >... «... Botwirtrt Itoh «niu„.d »l„« ,„d t.,1., b.™« «,,, |»|,„L to 
^ W„«,n ajtltuW tnjlon. Wks, wl«t do.t not nourltk „nd.r Ih. «« wndlajii. of 

u""” "" '•Kl'M ‘hs hlahnr nnrfl of 50-. 

L « T"'* ? i “'""'ion of wKnu. l.„|.,. „a In th. 

diitricts alon^ the Ganga would, thow i _ _ 


Dwtct 

Allahihad. U I* (RainM 40'} 
tttrwpur. U. P* 

Varanaai, U. P. 

PatOQ. 8th»r 
Ptongher. Bihar 
Shaplpur. BEhar (RaliilaK 50') 
^Ma, Benfal 



ACRE 4GB 

Wheat 

Barley 

m 

JH 

m 

IW 

— 

152 


127 

— 

httle* 

— 

little* 


Alee 

Ref. rC. t908 

3«3 

V 

p 23J 

161 

XVH 

p. 17 

142 

vri 

p 183 

336 

XX 

P S9 

447 

XVII 

p. 397 

495 

VIII 

p. 31 

411 

XVII 

p. 76 


•Flgwref not Given »n 16. 


oT‘‘ Vidatbi«p » wrile. P. L. Bherg^^T^ 

called Snhfet in the Brahma end Agnl Puranw awl ibe lUrivamsm end K*i.‘ 
m other P'^J**™* ‘Tiioii p«r,tie,. ^rhich call him Hanio, 

Ibuoi^ti^ or HMlinliMiw. Tliia tutemcnt ia dearty wronjT. and hat been Iniertetl 
by laler edlton due to ttmllarifies of the namef of Haiihi and H twin Spa 'I’lt 

reaaoflt are obvious eumi^h. [u the Bm plaw. If thli had been a h * 

PurJiiat, svlitch eafl ih* Mnn b, his other «*««=► '^Id aUo have 
^ttdlVp Brihat ^Jng another name of Hastin. the ayounym of Haitinapu!^’ 
should have been BTihaipoxap But whai vre actually find L» that its ,™o 
Gajasahavaya. pfSgaiahavaya, ett*. wMcb *11 ludieaie that ihe 
Darned afler any blo^ but simply meant the eky of elrphantj *’ fiiidfi- r^ om 

Agt, Lucknow, 1956* p, 45}. * '** 
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We hive alrenJjf lintked, how iha prtcipitaiJoft lyuhifher about I0‘ In the GangeUe 
Ooab formerly, tha 50" mark under barley narmally survives as ihe above lln showt 

^Bhsgalpur), would very probably have therefore been In Aflghabad-Varanui traec, where 
mean rainfall Is now during die second mdlenium BC Under the eirtumnances, the 
Western fvmert consirmlng and cultivating barley iJong wi(It wheat, would have penetrated 
with i mixed diet tompritirg rite and barley, is far eaitw the AllalubadWaranasi tract In the 
Gangetic basin. So in the upper Gangetlc Doab when they had to change their diet, it 
meant simply that wheat wat replaced by rice and they then pulled on with a mixed diet 
of barley and rke- In the rnirglnal regions tike GuMac the staple diet of the people It of 
* mixed nature. In this mixed diet, flu remimt constant and th« other component, which 
may be wheat or mlilett, chinget from area to area according to its availability. 

5d-l. Qvei and above the factor of riinfall, the nature of sod andlti surface also play a 
determining role. The cultivattarr of wheat needs an even surface. Further, the change of 
dlmate cannoc merely be a local pheromanon. It must occupy Fairly a large area, but not 
n^eisarlly (be entire region. 

HOUSING ANI> fiETTLEMENT PATTERNS UNDER TWO BASIC 

CEREAL ECONOMIES 

57-^1. That the Western peasant villagers penetrated tho Gaiigeilc basin as fur is 
the cotiflueRce of the Gangs and Yamuna or the Sangim at Allihibad. It further attested by 
the^fra^erlMic 'box^ype' [' Mud walls and flat roof of South West Aslar as llluitrited 
ln> Spate, O. H, k,, PokH^sttm, Loo. 1954, pp. |i^9, on the basis of Ahmad. E,. * Rural 

Settlement Types in U. P/, Annuls Asson of Amer. Ceograpliers \LiU 1962, pp. 211^46] boittes 
developed In a semi-arid unvlronmens, first probably in the Middle East, They occur In India In 
Baluchistan and the Indus basin north of the Peninssilar India and then thuir distribution 
enters the Doab tntf terminates in th* vicinity of Allahabad. Further east along the Ganga 
this house-type continue: with the only diFTerence that flat roof takes the gabfed shape covered 
on cither side with :tlct of baked day | flovefu. Hindi), « far as Patna dKtrict and it then 
succeeded by the "gabled cottage' Bamboo and (hatch on mud plinth': Spate, O, H. K., op. 
</t p, 179 3 type character I Stic of the wet Southeast Asia The plan ot the two house types 
refled che struciuie of the family b. patterned by the two cereat economies. The pt«n of the 
‘ box-type' suggesu the 'joint family' structure, whereas the 'gabled cottage ’ the ‘efementary 
family' structure. It is » because the Western igrieultdre involve: cictle-rearing and dairying 
also The Eastern ijrlculiure wtt essentially without animal labour and dairying, and its hoeing 
and other operattsni in amidl pteu do not resjuire many pertons, Poultry and pig ore two 
associates of the Eastern agriculture m which dairying ii compensated by Ush culture. 

The grouping of houses into the settlement pattern called the *vil{agt ' hid already 
achieved an advanced stage of development before it entered India from the two farming 
cradles. It would be worrhwhile here to review this development before we proceed further 
wltb this discussion of anihfopo-ccological condltioni that obtained In the suboontineni before 
the Immigration oT early igricuttural communities It should not be forgotten in this connection 
that cultivators hod airufdy enierel India before this. But chey were horiicuHuriSti who had no 
settled habltmJons. 
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DYNAMICS or HUMAN INSTITUTION 


5S-L WfiK m rojirded u *the eeiiiraj tjceltator^ mcchantim* ’ (CEMS^*;, ind ' ih* 
Innate fclMJie* w^nJiriu’ (JRM») of human frehwkir remain kJD m he fijlly uniimtmd. 
(Hy ipite €}f the researches of Adnlf Rastfan [Ooi Reitandifc in den MenKTrenraoen and dje 
ttuer Vtt^aderhchkoit. Ber. IW6 |i Sigmund Freud 1 rotCfn andToho, Brr. 1911^3; tug- 
trans.. Brill, A. A., NY, l«| ]. C J, Jung [fiymi. Zur. |?>>,J, Udwrj Bolt 
[Tlw ProbJem of Homm loatmation, leni. (924 J, AdoH Portntann [ Dbj PreWem <fcr UrAdder in 
btoiogacher SichU Zur, t9S0} , Geza Bbheliti [Paychnonniyiis A AntAr^^i^y, nY, |950], N. 
Tinbergen JTfte Stu^ ef /mtfnct, Lon, I95f J, and bchsrs-^ Tinbergen, ipeakmg for the enimal 
urofid, hu named tfeep and food-*wktng; » atip, in n*<my tp^ilnr, ni|ht from danger. Hgftting 
and rhralry. and parental behavior. The list greatly variei. however, Ifoiti ap«£l«$ ip 

species; and how much of it can be carried over Into the human fpher* hi as | Camplielf 
points Out f lTie fdiaks of God, Lon. ^^0. p. d®J , If hot )fft Itnown* Tontacively. ho writes. 
It might reasonably be supposed that Gisod-seeLing, sleep, *e3f-prot««ion, courtship wij 
nirtbig. and parenthood are pnuller xo man. Wu miy add to th* list the enyironmufrat 
requirements of the tutygeti. spaco and shelter, and the material requirement of water. The 
littihay be as under:;- 

ti iji¥ir<inrn«fUil rQi|uirBment$- 

I myfftn 

Me t^tioktre etc.) 

IIL wiaLCT 

Han gets these without or with little eflbrt 




3, 


Materiol and mating requiremeMi- 
I toOd (gatbarifif or production} 
h. self-pfocection (clothmg and weapons) 
III, spouse 


Man obtains Nps. I and 












Irucinctive ur£«- 

in the light of the studies on psychology and the col|«t|yo humfin beinvme « 

It has reflected on his«.ry. man appum to.^N„c fnhomntly ti.n UtOcy^mt 
Initlettlve urgp- *■ ^ vnowmg 

L insthetics 


il> sports and festivities 
III. animaL-agrcsstveneii' 


Iv. .rellgioutntis 
V, domination 
v|, feelmg of unquenest 
ylt. parasitic hedontsm 
vili. altruism 

lx. quest for Che unkit^n 





IS 


hlnn cannot do wliteui; fightmj. hn (till liu in Mtn lome relics of animal 

ffllno. Side trf vde with these animal facutcies^ mui has been deveiopinj abo some hunon 
virtues, rtamel/i the aaxtlwtics. rporct and festivities, feeitng of tmiquensii, alu^iim or dibni 
for well-betn^ and happiness of oihe/s first, and last but not least, hit faculty of quest for the 
unknown [ Sa-'L J. I II el, vHl, & bt}. Greater humanllf lies In further pursuance of these 

urfcs- 


59 t^|. The mechantim of human process appears m have been operaitnf since the 
beginnln| of tht AgrieuktfnI stage on two umtually maf-adimied planes of human activity. 
They are (I) the Subsistence plane re/aced to tne acClvittes pertaining to the Environrnenial 
f 5$4, I ^ end Htwial and Meiing requirements aailtfytng viuf hiokigiul {SS-I, t] urges; 
and the Extra-Sub^istence p^e cm which human activity normaJly seeks Co channelize itself 
through «ch efforts as may tatitfy man’s ln«±nctiv* urges ( 5@-J, 1 \ atio, Man, the food-prodttoir 
Adam as we hive oirce called him metaphorically f ^ has, on one hand, heed winning his 
subsistence comprlting the biological urges for food, clothing, and shelter from nattiret and, on 
the other, he has been struggling against the encroachmenc by a section of his own society, 
which la, impelled by such inatinccive rella of luiiihal stage in man as the extra-tubsUtence 
urges, namely, etubhihing domination on others, liedooitm enjoyed by par«ltfng on others’ 
resources, and seeking icluieons by means of animat - agressiven esc rather thin by pursuathin 
and other rational apprbachea. We observe that no other animal than man has no free accest to 
the naiural resources and faeiiltles for utlffyliig his vltsi biological needs. It it therefore alw 
man's bifth right tike other beings to have * frt* access to the liro-austaining ressurces that 
nature offers him. He pays their price through bit labour and ikitl that he empbys in obtaining 
and processing them. Mankind it living now in the AgrJtufuiril «age of subslitenu and thartfore 
every ecornimic family unit hat a birth right lo own a ptece o# cultivable land that may 
yield lufficlant food-gralni. fat, and ffbre for an assured subifttence. It could be transferrabfe 
but not traasKtable giving no icceu to the state for lurthority or ownership. Social 
orginiatiant above the family unit have no natural right to own or tax the meini of 
subsistence. A family may (Ike lo increase or decrease the number of its members or may 
prefer to starve InSteail of producing adequate food for Itself: ft may cultivate individually 
or many families may organize themselves Into cooperatives. Is the respotrslbihty of the 
family itself and not the concern of Che state in the natural setting of things as deduclble 
from biology end history. The society prtmartly stands for the individual. 

Such Is cht fundamental position of the human family unit vIs-e-vIs the state In theory. 
Actually it itai not happened so because history proceeds in tts own manner. Such U the 
course of nature. 


RELIGION 

dO-1. Religion, according to what is ktiowo as Tylor’s mmimum definition of it. Is a 
belief in splrttual j supernatural J befiigt JTyloJ, Sir & B., PrimiTive Culture, I, IflTl, pp. 
that it 'animism,' which owes ita origin to the phenomenon of dreams, life, ind death. 
refiognlBog in invisible *OMI essence eepanse from the physical body, "fteltgion", state R. L 
Beals, and H. Hoi|#r. " includes all those peturnt of behaving whore^ men strive to reduce 
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the uneeriainOej cf dally living «nd te, compeimte tlie cDim wtuch rciutc from the 
wd unpredSmhIe. ThroLigh rsH^Km men Bttem|ic to eonwoL by pnysf. atrlfice. and 

numerous other rtrusj tfoyicM {Aa int/odacmn te Anthcpelii^y, NY^ ISS9 p 5!2?J tn lo 
doing, man presuppose a ^orld of «pern«un.l being* |,ke ghostv demoni deltie 

and god*. To comirmnlcate with the* being,, and w sa-ure tJieir ud or «sijige their ingsr 
there are men with jpecinl pcwert and ahlKtfei. such « rhamum or magtdant, and prf«o. 
Magic *s another manIfetMiof. ei supefniUireTlfm. Magic it pseedo^tcience ih ipme of lt$ 
^ecti acceding » Pr^r f Prater, Sir Jim« G.. The Golden Bough, JB», .„e My, 

J«l. eh. 4], and fl, MftHnawtkI states that magk begin* whore ^ Klmtce I and tethnology ends 

!u«7L^r*f* * ■'«%““* of mind, nun idknpwJedgss the 

tu^r^lry of ttipematunl powon upon whnse ectloh he tfunkc hi. well-being depends Hii 
^iiudet are preponderantly ihote of jubmiition and reverence. The obi«i nehivier put forth 
It manifestly ih« of betwchmeni, petiiloit. and appeeaement m prayer, oUortngi, and uetffiK 
iMpwnXT'*^ cf negative rule,, through wbiciut It nought not to offend the 

il-l. At regardt ii» evalut+on of religion, the earlmr anthropoiogkt, tried maJnlv to 
wace k .rwn cruder beginning with wimnm into developed lormi. It wo chaKenged by 
Andrew Ung who propounded mat ged, do not iJway, improve ethically with sdvinctne 
tu tures TTne Ake^ng ef ReWgion, IBtSj. « «. Marrct found out that the ,nlmr«k sta„ J 

i^lgkm wa« preceded by what he termed the animalistic characteriiaed by belief m mano a 

nelaneskii term that mews , tupernatural force, whkh though not viulirtk. r, held to w’llt 

ToLT^r t* P«^-A«hottck 

19D0). The fHflno findt its counterpart in India among the Auitrfci-apealcinE Hoa and M ' 

of the Chutle Nagpur tableland h the eanern India, u Penge f Majumdar O N A M d ” 

T. N,. An (ntrodwifon to Sacici Anthrnpe/sgy, Bom. JW7. pp 166-71 F a' kvona J 
rfl. <o,a.n«fi,™.r6, ,d.«Uns th. Ido o( „ TlT.”,™, 

!Hp In rdJilnn, prunded by i nnit-^inimlinc il.,c of gnubotl (utwnlliouiu, i („„„j „„ 

» bf l.,lld»n. IMb. p,.», J ,„dr„ Lbo, HO «..«nrn,O.Tr^;t.‘^ . 

rr::^:v 7 ‘z» r; r;- -i'*' 
j::drzHvzz %z 

ta-i. Among the recent wntributkwt on the hhtoncal aspect of fetleten rh.r * , u 
Murphy of the Unlvertiiy of M,nche««- |, of much t,g„ift«e„. in W ^ 

In l%3. Morphy mepreued hu v»w, about the march of man from aavagerr 5 

'*• "* ■'“ " ■'» Jrbbp. «f ?„d gZts 

U>-A totem ia an oJsjecl lowaH wbidt ttiember* t»f * - 

riijratkal rehiionihip, ami wjUj which the unit*, n , J» umi tave 4 «pecta! 
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p«oplu« ind with thfiir s«ini-initln<ai^t Md csncriti^k my of 

chinking The hfgtr and more cb^efy organised tribt\ lociecl^ ^how a more d^ebped 
imagin!iCk?fi. ind invoW^d in cmtoin^ which cheir law and echita* and held 

the lolldaricy of the group. Out of thb In the great rWer valley; of intiquky developed the 
beginning ol the civil lied mlnd^ when peapfe began to realise their power over what they 
hive accomplished^ to organize fcheH" resources, and in fpeclalizttkon of work lO reahie 
IndLvidu^Hcy. The fiecesaliy to share water In Irrigation^ not only between neighbours but 
between cltfci* wei ihe biginning of hw. The pautei in ws/dy vtfofk whkh occur in an 
*agriculiufal civitotion" give opporunities for thought about dtrecclont and valu^ which 
the ofder hand-to-mouth life denied Fniallyi the growth of great civilizations, trade, and 
commerce, the Increase In power of the momadt ol the steppes^ getting In eidi ocher*i 
way, and coniequent wan and hybndizatlun of cyJfurei brfng about the greit period of 
the fast mtllemium BC. when the Confuciant In ChinK. the Buddhisti in India, ihe Propheci 
In Esraeln and the scientists and phlia^opherfi In Greece \ny the foundationt of freedoirt Ol 
thought, and of ethical and rehgious vjdues. The questions arising from cotifllccx ol custom! 
and ways of life ire no longer " What if done ?' but ■ What nght f* JPennImanp T. K* cd.^ 
A hhndftd Veers Amhropolcrgy Lon. #9i2. pp. 269-70]. 

STAGES OF REUCIOUS OEVELOPMENT 

6}~lr John Murphy, to whom the author preren to follow in regard to the religioui 
divelopm«fiE« hii recognized live suges of the evolution of naliglon. which b« catlf horizons. 
They are as follows [The Origim i HiU^rf flf Adig^onr, Manchester Unlv. I9S2- pp. 9-\4] ^ 

1- The pre-Animiftfe Priniitlve Horbton — The earliefi r^gnlzable type of 
religion, whkh ii found wHhin this drek of range of culture. ii a rudimentary 
religious attitude of wondar« awo, fear or hopCi or a compk>c of these towards 
objectl pofSei&^ng jnoni^. The tendenry in at all itagei of HH history Co 
inrerprec things in teirms of his own being, or » ancliropomorphitt, leads to 
chff almost invartable attribution to the mysterious object of the qualify of life. 

2- The AnlfniitJc Horizon ^Animism means, ai we have seen, belief In spirit 
beings. This horizon embraces She Innumerabfa savages In many parts of che 
worM who have tribal form of cufture. These tribesmen art not lo if most 
flvcluskvely wanderers as the food-gatherers and pnmiclve hitnftn. but are settled 
In a particufar area, have ihtir iiomes In more or fesi fixed villages^ and are 
attached to soil as cultwaton. It Is utitsBy hortkukure or mltps. Here the 
tribal horizon borders upon and shares to some extent the ctiaracier of 
the next Agricdlcunl Hortoon. The rchgiora of me rue^-oi/tjviiting Ecsstrn bosic 
culf^ratofs betafflged C# cfiis AnimJttid H&nian. in which, for the reason that 1J14 
soc^at organkzotton was matrilinlat as we shall observe later, female dotties pre* 
dominated lfi the plntheon 

3«The Agricultural Morlion—U <rsited by th* lar^-icde pbugh cultivation, 
often with irngattoii. and cattlk^reeding# h river valley agntiflture and 
ditlirying. GreiSt food surpluses bring about a genenf improveTnenc in the condi¬ 
tions of mHin's hfe. resulting in t great incre^e in populaiioni to that small 
cUni became tribes and tribes bitcame hordes, which swept out of their narrow 
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ar«« 104 feiViitg bthtnil (htm their crimping ub«s, vrent conquering Into new 
fands and formed hatLani. klngdaini and empires, out of whldi tprang tfte 
ancient Bron« age urban euleur«i or < chfJlisatkin * in Inq. Mitr ( Eg^c ), Indtit 
buin In IndliL Oini. and subsequentty duflng earf^ Iron age In Green end Rome. 
T>in religion of the Agricnhurst Horiion olief the form of deepening of personaltilng 
tendency, w that ttm spirits of the tribal animism are often raised to a delifiite' 
ness and a eoftteni of power whtdi mikes them deitJet. with a certain area m 
which ihey are auFhorltitive (Ilk* city-gods of Shumer or soutnern Iraq of Bronae 
age). There are two satHenc worthipc at this tt^e which tower above the 
welter of iplrlts of the trlpaJ iiilmdm proper. On* of them h ih* worship of a 
mother-goddess or the Earth-mofheJr. who personifies the newly impressive 
quality of fertility In the wl wd the wawr*. m tbf trop^ vti In the catiJe 
and in human kind^ The other worship It of the group oT powers in the heavens 
which the notnadit herdtmw >ad shepherdi cannot help observing and m the 
quite and lelmre of iheir occupMlont reflecting upon, while the farmer* must 
also study and wall upon them for the sake ef eropu and thus the sky or the 
firmament of heaven, the sun. the moon, cenijp uart tnd contteHatltHis. the 
storm, the ferUU^ng water* from above, ar* great iplHt-poweri tandug alwaya 
to be anthropamorphlhed Into deltfet. The religion of the Western parly wheat- 
birtejr cultiviCofi btlunginl to 

4- The Civlltxed Moflxon — The rellglor of peoples w thl» horlton raflBCi* the 
political and leelid Synem it embraces, and ii commonly polythefuie, with a ^my 
erf gods like the untie of a republic or more often the court of 4 supreme 
and more or Iws auiocritlc monarch. Tfiir godi ire chlefjy the oarurfr-powm 
of the precedltig Agrltolttiral Horizon, more deeply pcrunallted and given dromBtfe 
rejlliy u * coftaequBUce of the Increue of reftectiv* thought imong the leisured 
eftsses of Ihe ancient cWitited ntttoru, and at a result of ibo work of the speciil 
priestly du*. 

5- The Prophetic Horitoo—The eiteptial feature* of this religious hofrion (prlng 
from the increased apadty ^ coiirtpiual thought m the anctenc elvilitatlwit, 
from the difottion of that capacity towards the forming of moral and religious 
conceptions, and from the new conditions which made possible the emereenco of 
great indJvIduaU, such u prophet*. phUoiophers. etht»t and rellgiout tea^Lf. 
from about 1000 BC onwards. 


64-1. Wt hove reviewed briefly the dynainks orf the human procesi sa_| 1 

fundamenul subsistence nghtt of mw m theory as deduced from biology and hllta 
\ 57-4 and reaction of rallgtout mind to living condltlcnt at various ecafiomlc 

I 6J-i [, The development of plough cultrvanon m the Wejtarn farming cradle and of the 
wec-p**dy ullage in the Eniam cradi* birgan co refesse faod-^twptuMi sufflaent enm,th 
to mamtaii* in appretlthf* number of FaH-tlimc flon-food produemg workers in the * 
At B result of K, she ioCiety i(wr* thr kvel of the fomlfy unit began (o btfurMl^'lrT^ 
I main eommumsy of food-producer* and > dapendent community m which such rull-tT*** 
noMbod producing clasiw as of pileH*. soldier*, ruferv .tnd adminturatorK 
carriers, traders, and olher*, began to emerge gradually and shti precei* vris tr*ntitfo”l 
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to that oT Urbui devolution that came titer during ths Bronze i(e. Th)t «rly »clit 
ftntiBcuton (not dliafrication 1 b^n to ttifluence alto the leulemtnt pattern that ww 
emergtng (here dumi early (Neolithic) time* oF the Agricultural ttage. 

&$-F. le the human tociety the divitlen of labour and tklll in i rudlmtnury form data 
back to the rite of shamanlun during the Upper Pilieoiithic itige | S»l |. of irurvtiRf and 
dthing. » v«e know from the cave-art *' The retigloui practitioner, the fhoinon, wricet Cooiit 
“ was the (trtt tpecisliit. Hit profession n the oldetc The ibooiirn was an all-purpose expert 
in human reUtiont. He cured th* sick u much u it h potilhle for human boingi to be cured 
by tuggeiiion, manage, tucking, and phlebotamy. He riLud thr morale of hit own group by 
hii Invisible wirfare wJth the vneiny. In case Of calimtty he provided » oonvenJvni fcapagoat, 
and above all he furnished eniertatnment. .. from the ihoindn it descended a long line of 
tpectaksu. including priests. diagnoHlciint. urgeont^ teachersv and scholar* | u well as utro* 
logers), '■ fThe Hiitofy cf Man. ton., IW2. pp. 11 l-T J. 

66- 1. The priestly ciasi in the nnctenl civltllatjons. '' ititet John Murphy." it a 
fluufil devetopmanc from the (ihmnen* ) medicine- men or wizaiil* of the savage tribe, The 
dllTerence was made by the immense Increase in cemplexiiy of man** social and relfgioui life. 
The great gods of the nuuraJ world demanded a dllferent approicb from. For example, the 
use of coercive magic which by the law of sunllarny m twtge sdntce brought i desired event 
to pass, or by the utterance of powerful fpelli forced m unseen power or tpirit to obey.,, . 
The priestly order, however, la subject so one tendency which is powerfut. It ts tendency to 
extemaUze religion^ to make It « master of rites performed, words spoken, costortury things 
done, which were supposed to be well-pleas mg in the delriei. One of the two main sources 
of tbia tendency wis a phase of man's inveterate erTthropomorphtSin hs thought, namely, the 
Intarpreutlon of the nature and will of gods by the material splendour and general elabora¬ 
tion of the life of the king and the ruling orders, and hence the tendency to copy that 
elaboratenen Ip the magnHkenco o* temples and rhe complexity of rite* and observances. In 
whkh reflective thought and an inward faish becamB different and for the matt pare pmpoulbfe. 
The other source of the same externaiiiim was the nearness of the tribal way of thought and 
life and the tend«ncy bo relapse into it. This appear* m the approximation of priuiiy ritual 
and the prreiily stlitudB of mind to tribal magk and to primitive way of thought whleh l* 
behind It ■■ (The Orlfim & History of Refifiens, Hanehester Umv, t9K, pp. 134-S]. 

67- 1. ■■The Neolithic farmer*' writes Jacquetia Hawke*. ” was tied to the Land. He 
had mvessed his seed corn and must wart for the dividend ...Not infrequently among modem 
peoples all Uftcultsviled land tt expressly rKogniteiJ u belonging to the dajj; if It I* 
cleared and worked, it becomu the property of thn famify responsibility but reverts to ch« 
clan should the family die out, . ., Family siwnarshlp wu a very gantune form of communal 
possession, for quite numerous parents, brothen, SUtars, coultn* might all have equal dalm 

CD the land and it* pretduce_Individual poiretslon of land ii rare among primitives, hut 

them are many inttancet of particular things such at fruH trees being owned by individuals, 
fs has been supposed that this kind of personal ownership has usually arisen when one 
people hvs mingled with anocher. particularly when a partlflfte^ peopte has panmeated a 
native matnlineal society. The trend awzy from clan ownership H of great significance For 
It would almost certainty coincide with i weakening of matriIfneol inhefltuce....Traces of 
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the new delues of Ihe AgrrcoltursI Honzoti 2 nd m to doirjg he became the pfliit. All that 
was thought best was deemed fit to be oBered to gods srd UiH encour^ed alto fine arts 
and craftsmanship. All these developments Influenced the seulemeni-plsn. Shrines faegar) to 
be oonitructed for vjllige gods. They had adequate provisions for religious display of fine 
arts, rltualtsiie ceretnontes, festivals, ind quarters for priests and cra/timen. The priest Had 
nearly entire lurplus-yieWs and services of people tt His diiposaL He sliced the opportunity 
and began to work hb way under the Infiuencs of iOch Initlncclve urges as to dominate 
others. Feeling of unlqueneis and resort to pirasittc hedenisTD. The priest thus began to 
dominate the affairs of the settlumcnE and the village councils grew weaker and weaker. 
The community and It* affairs, too. began to become more and more temple ~ orlenni These 
developments which seem to have occurred during the «rly NeoJItMc j C. 7000-'6000 fiC- } 
of the hiiddlB East, mark tlic beglrming of * period of social deterioraefon under which 
at a liter stage, ctio non-food-producJltg minority comprising priests, rulers, soldiers, and 
traders turned tq (He piratiite exploltatian of the resources and earnings of the food- 
producing milority and carried It to the qjtteot that the litter were relegated fo the degraded 
status Just above the tlivci and serfs m the socJil hierarchy,''They were considered hardly 
better than bipedal beasts who were created to produce food and wealth for the minority 
tn the farming season, and to work off-season under farced labour for the constuciioe of the 
great pyramids, aiggurau. p^odas and mausolea for a bare hand-c«-mouUi existence. 

69-4. Returning freun a glimpse of the consequeneea which were to take place after 
some centuries to our village of the early Neollthk (c. 700Ck4000 BC| of the Mlddla East, 
we find the early peasant community In ■ hippy rcaie of afiitrs as we have already 
reviewed in the words of Jacquetta Htawiics. But thU happiriesa remained confined only 

to the Eastern Old World farming cradle, where all those who wanted to cake to the 
new mode of ecoFtamic life, had an apportumcy to get Imd for farming. In the 
Western cradle, on she aiher hand, the advincmg desfccuion compeied more and more 

farmers to return to nomadk pastDrllisTn. and the Issue have arisen, who thould remiJn 
on the land and whe should abandon It end go back to the wilderness { 

CAIN AND ABEL 

7(M, The erhis finds Its tchcet m the Holy Bible. 

"And Adam knevf Eve Ms wile; and she conte<yed, and bare Cam, and said. I Fiive 
gotten a min from the Lord. And she again bare his brother Abel. And Abel wu a 
keeper of thoep. but Dun was a tiller of the ground. And In process of time it tame to 
pass, chat Cain brought oF the fruit of the ground an oifering unto the Lord. And Abel 

he alio brought the ftrstlings of hit flock and of the fit ciiereof. And the Lord 

had respect unto Abel and to liU offering but, unto Clin and lo hit offering he had 

111-'* In Egypt only two el eases eeit be feoognjwd under ihe early ctynaniei^ the 
governmeiii end the governed...the ofHclAts who admtnLuered PtiaruoJs^s orders 
end the r«i, mere oyphen. who obyed ihe«t...|ti the ] 6a by Ion Ion I Code of 
HeimimrAhi \ KJiaamuiriihl ) the diniiwlton U drawn between ♦ the genllraian \ 
‘the poor man* | lanahkcmt, ‘aemi-fmethey were cultivoton } and tlic slave" 
[ Woolley, Sif L., tf UaeiiW, n, LFNESCO. jrp, 4liS-7» J 
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OilCSgo. i9S6. pp. 17B“304J w»i mdenittnf. on tii# och<rr hand* the pace of arieltficiiiDn. 
Tht oconomk loihilaTTca thus created, not by ttiin but by trature, prompted th< landless and 
homelm pattonlEsct to tafce recourse to plundering tho cuFclvatDn after the inrvett. The 
new situ St ton vorranced further defemive fnmitres on the part of vilbfert and the mlutlon was 
arrived at by fortifyinf the setetemenc and to maintain a number of Full-time armed-defenden. Tlite 
strength of the soldier? had to be inctmed more and more with the Incremln^ menje* of 
biK**" bigjer attacks on them by th* pastoralitR who had nothing to loose even if defeated 
lb this protest of ihe enlargemirnt of the sofdiert* farce, a- piychologicat hour came and soWien* 
class whkh began to feel the pressure of the Instinctive urges of domtoating otlier? and paruitic 
hedoniim which they dad witnessed at temples, began to think themielvm stronger enough Co 
lubordlrtate she peasantry. The two new elemenn, the priest and the soldier joined hands. 
The priBt, whose personality had developed into mnw in the sight of the people, tietame In 
course of Cme the king by virtue of his divine attributes. The nteJKtJng soldiers formed 
a prlvJfeged-^lass at the cose of the Food and weahh-eafnlng uninned cultivators' 
maforicy. "0»« the ofd system of state-soclalifm ", ob«fT« H. VV. F. Saggs. "Irtid begun 
to break down, a sucuaiion arrived where it was the individual peasant, holding land as 
private property, rather chan as a fief From the tempfe. who took the firtc stock of 
catastrophes such as flood, drought, bhght or sick nett. Whereas m the original system the 
temple, as lord and owner of everythinf, both land and people, took steps by tha Ulue 
of rations from the tempfe granaries to tide the oommunity over such diflicutties, the 
independent land-owning peasant now had to borrow from the cemple. and borrow at Inierest. 
Over the years this would result in the greater pan of the peasantry becoming the victims 
CO 9 crippling load of debt" [The ^routneH thuE wpf anbylwi, Lon.. I«2, p. 198]. The top 
and the main economic body of the society was thus relegated in social hierarchy to the 
Isii (slaves) but one divJtfon. The paraiipng people had seldom an idea how hard and 
toilsome It was for the peasantry to produce the huge food-iurpluses and wealth which the 
former exacted from them without return and were tempted under veriotit imuciont to 
spend them prodigally for they had nothing to toou. Templet with th«r nth parapliernalia 
for propitiating the gods at the cost of other people, an army ana an array of 4dministra< 
tors acting ai Che whims of the ■ divfne' pcimt-^um-rtrler enjoyIng unchallenged authority, 
all grew into heavier and heavier a burden on the pemimry from withm. on otic hand; 
and wefe subjected to plundering and czttte-hfting by the norttads from without who were 
already hintssing them, on the other hand, as we have noticed earlier, The economic 
Imbataiicc thus creiied aftifre»My has persisted through history frorn the Neoltthk times 
onwardt and all economic phllosophiei evolved and impfemcpted meanwhite at remedfei 
have failed so Far. 

KEOLITBIC SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
REFLECT ON VILLAGE PLAN 

74^1. aJi these socio-economic developments reacted on the evolving pattern of the 
nucleated village settlement m the Western aptoultgral cradle. A thrlne with a ucred bash, 
a caitle separate from the main setclement, and 9 defettce waft or fortification, were added to 
the village architecture Jericho in Israel is the oldest irchseologlcal sice where this tettlemeHt 
pattern has been fpund In the levels that range from the (ate Atenunk: ( pro-po:tery / NeoJithk 
Co the Ntollthk proper (C 6500 - 5000 B C) and the condltloni In the subsequent Hassuna^ 
Samarn period (C 5000-4000 BC) of the Iraqi protohistory bc’came ripe enough for ihe 
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N^lich)< peBnncr;r to move Into the tiatlm of ludi perennial rlvert u the Bilir en - Nil 
(• Nila* In EnjUih. etc.. ■ Nl(«s ' in Latin* 'Neilo*' in Greek, and the Hapi In the wclent 
Misri or EjyptiM ) in Mifr. and In lr«^ of the H Frit < Bal)^lonlin ervd (hr Shumerlm 

Buranunu} and the Nabr kl-Di|il (Bmhy*, (dfW«. Shum.* Edigaa) on account of ^nowin| 
KSPciiy of water dne to the advancing deiiecition Here In thei* riparian plaint where copper 
WM Introduced and the Neonchii: gave way to the chalrallthle, a phit« during which both 
(tone and copper along with its alloy bronio wore used together for tome time Oelbre the 
6ron» age was established fully, a more gloomy a future and more miserable a life were 
waiting for the advent of the peatantry for they were going to bear still heavlar bwden of 
feeding economically tho urban development and Imperialism fgr milfenia to follow 
In the Western Asia they began to spread far and wide Into Van and the Inner Asia and 
settled also in the manhes of the coascal wothern Iraq cr Kengi or Shgmer during the 
chakolltblc Eridu period (C ‘’SOOBCJ. They were also found in the adjacent Elamtg 
(EIam> or 'The Land of RlUng Sun ' on the touthwatem littoral of Iran, wfwre Susa becatn* 
the ctpiul. Oft the other side of Shumer was Amurru or ' The Western Country * Inhabited by 
nomadic herdsmen. The northern Iraq was known as ' Subartu *, which later became the 
Land of Afhur (god) or Assyria » the Greeks called It. North of Subartu (aid Urartu or 
modern Armenia, the home of the Mitannl .\ryat (Aryans) dtinng the second mlllenlum BC 


75-1. "At the end of the Early ChalcoUthk period, let us say c SOW BC we find 
that throughout the greater part of the Near East all the requirements for the* birth of 
cMlIWiion f urban life \ were present. Villages, market towns, and the cattles of tocaJ rulers 

dotted the more fertile parts of the countries.. .Shrines, inch « at Erido 
cley figurines of th* female deity eicpressed man'* belief m higher powerf Neverthelof 
the expected birth of clvilJutlon did not take place. It was delayed Ipi- nearlv 
mlllenlum and a half "(Mellarc. J,. - Hoots in the Soil-The Beginning of Viilag, a Urban 
Life', The Down «f Chlitmim, Plggot, S„ ed„ Lon, I Mi. pp. fil-J]. * ^ ^ 

MIDDLE EASTERN VILLAGE PATTERN SPREADS TO INDIA 

7A-(. We have very little archaootogicaJ Inrormatton as to what w.r. r*,. . 

porary events In India when the Neolithic village life flourished in the Middle ^ 
can say at present Is that a microlithtc culture complex, which was Me,,.ii.Zr‘ T 
N«,l>a„c I, « 4. no, yec k.™ to, 

loesstc dunes ftear Langhnaj in the weiiero India; at the theJls in rh,. , « 

Conf., Gujarat Research Society, I9S3. op. S 0 -| ) or chn coik Worker* 

eiientially Middle Eastern and was bated or hortculture. In face of thic^fLs^'iT" ^ 

of the Heegian (the Sbumerlan or Sumerian) paradise named Ollmun 
^len^ta of the Urban Revolution were earned to Eridu ^ m Kengf (Sumer) by The w*^ 

i4-Tbe eorlicii site yti known m lower frnq or ancient 7Z -” “ 

fouiicl at Abu Shaluetb oe*r Ur, which it irtentiricd as Erid^ 

ia« cur belonging to e, 45ihi BC in its 1" n 

sacred cities of ancient Iraq, being cmrtlily r«ldence of Pnki th. i 

l Cofttd, on page 35 j 





intf €nki ('b* £« tl]» Mk^fui rG»jin|)i In cb« wntGnt Indta 

1 ^halknge CO Eh« Jnillln irchMolofy^ 

77-1 *^A Ciifvtjr of fht H|iri;h^|gfK^ data," Wfli**. G, V. Chfide. pt^tr^d from 
n^meroiif le^h betT^t^n HfiSopo(anli j Iraq ^ and £h« Indus basin, chrows any light on tfre 
origins of (arming. Th« fnttrmodlicv ijik* is octopked by the vast tableland of tran. Two 
lines of arguments have led bocanlits to expect that once cereals grew wild round plateau 
Wild ihcep still grate on the mountato pastures. The Trtnscupj^n steppe^ |ust morch gf 
the plateau, has (ong been regarded ai the home of fast horses > The tells are strung out 
along most of the vallej^s and foothills In western Inn and thence ^re4d eastward round 
thn central desert | of Inn ]> on the one hand along the feotNlIh of the Elburz with spun 
into the Turanian b^sin and to the Helmundn The upland valleyt of Saluchistan continue 
one scries or the other. At Slilki In weitern Irmi an outpost of Suslan civllltstion crowns 
a sequence of st^es that began where Jarmo left off. In a neolithic vil^lage. The uill^gert 
I of $ialk I I lived by mixed farming (cultivation and stock-raismg), The crops were reaped 
with licktes armed with flint teeth (mlp-oHthi with serrated edge|, jjust like the Natuhins 
(of Israel}. Whorls attest a textile industry, Slaik |1 or Qiaihmah All it only an advanced 
phase of the Sialk I culture. DiitinctJve innovacionE are : the appenranot of bones of horses 
and pfgi—neither certainly domestioted. In pottery Redware (ptinted) was now 
predominant.,..f^rallnlisin with Anau I culture 4n Turkmenia.a possible connection with 
the (chalcolithic) HaJafian culture [of Iraq* c 450O-4D00 BC. chariot present) ...The culture 
of Stalk IIH to 3. and Hlssar l-A....With Slilk llt-4, and Hltsar 1-0 comes t dramatk 
advance, but without any break In culturaJ unity.. .professional smiths were now establfshad 
.. .a bulidlng Is decorated with buttresies. Sulk ItkT^ was violently destroyed Account 
tablets Inscribed u the -Proto-Elamite' plctographic script and cylinder steals engraved nr 
the ” lemdet Nasr* style...^Severaf large cells m the arid upland valley of the Zhob in 
nonltern BaluchilEan have yielded pottery which exhibits nally striking inalagiet to that of 
HLssar l-B ( = UbaEd culture of Iraq, c ^DOO-3500 BC-). The people of Rana GhundaJ I (that 

xkc And cuie of the chief god3 of the Shitmerlaji pu^ntiicoii. fUe urigittal resi¬ 
dence df Eukt was Djlmitmf idenlilicd with westCfE) Indie by Kramrr \ 45-1 He 
Wfti atsQ god of Iroowledge end craftimnnsliip. Stunt^jiUers, goldimiihi^ nvtrpenieri^ 
etc-» veneretetl him ai their petron-dcUy. When Eiiitl decided lo drown the mariktnd 
by FIockI^ It was Enlti who warned Ufe - Nepishtim (Bib.* Mueh) Aud luvnj mauklniiiL 
The SliiimerUn King wHsicti b% ibe middle of the Thin! DynAity qf Uri 

{ LTf of the CUetdti) about 2i(k> BG* be^iiw with the itetcmentt “When Kingship 
Wat lowered from Heaven ihc Kingship was in Hriduj"^ and (lien cuntmucs whfi 
the rulers who reigned before the Flood or DeJuge. Eight such anted!Tuvian kings 
are IJitedi who ariet Eridti ruled ■! Baddbirap Lnrakp Sipparp and Shuruppak. 
TJieo came of the Hood whose tiory b found in she Slimneriin epic qf nilgatnisb. 
After the Flood hud subsidedp the Jcidgship W4i4 oiablbhed at Kbhr 
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m BilachUtan Qtl, G«lrt,«h.n,med ■ ojltgr,.^ e 37TO BC ) 

Zhob «ed p«. ^d br*d rt, inrf(,n hu..p«d o«*n, Sritl ,h«p. 

^*r r’T*'.' NBollthic rarmm in a»lutJi»™t b.ror« uMmbtobus 

fr^ the v«« « ^irch«olfli«lly d«b«tibte..(Uu-Ghand.i If » rte 

tir,t tK, HiUif .. 42(10 6C) .«d tb* 

\fW. Tne upptf (eydt ^ R,n^gnunftn III, ihqw the developm^Ai of , |«,| ™,e of „(«, 
^ronn* poiwr,,. Th«* nark th* jfte* ci vlll,g.« or wen io«A,hip Mn,pow,d mw*-brli 

hd^. T«dt broui^r ,h«n «pp«r,,..mnc arro*-h.»<l, t« 

I duatlw of wirf*rr, A mah.tude of bjrt^|«.. ..tJ.« poJ^fthron,* pottery of Rini-ehunili til 

wall ai Hirappi icaftir,!" Hence, Pigjot cortitden chat the whole Zhob acHea tuaiA 

th* Harappa dvitotion tC-iaoT 

f ^ foundarion lor the 

FEKhtfd the Indui «lley." f New on the Mm Atictnt Enu, NY, 1352, pp. (89-50). 

7^. The above la . Umphfied repre.entatmn ol the movemeiTt* of the Western wheat- 
Chapter It. de^lie/wnH • Inda'e \ *" 

early or the Neahthic rural life of .he wLrl 

ground to the v.ltage-petcefn. with which the wheai-harfe^ wIm'*"^***' 

(pfogfh-olinr settle farmeta f Fn. 4} j spread prectitally ai| ovi f h. 

nrovemcnt during protohlstorce {the origin of food-production ^ l ^ 

Iron age .n the Old World history by c 1000 , 

«ere attempting to trace the luihl lim.ta I th^ V ^ 

Gangedc basin and l^lnsuUf tnd.a on the bnu of their r^L ^ 

_ __ food-greini »nd trudlttenaJ 

1.5- The CLiJ. OuImuheouBwd \ { \ » 40 i«f4,i„c NWi.hi^ 1 ^ 

not yet beesi routnl rlKwIicte in India. Jt a tli£ mccwdf o '^hich iuu 

Zhob ouitufi of northern ftfWucLijteu dated c J30(>'*nr^*^ ^bundai t of the 
unbroten nrchueologicaJ link with India*, oninhi^,..^ ’. P»“»'dH »n 

.1« Ini^ cirUb..i.., .r l!« Hinpp. . '>3..!^!™^^ , ""”'''' 

Proiohiifcii-ic dviltEiiiari t q lii^iil lie y Aiu\ fi. t* V ^ ^ P^niftniUf 

■ If Hoitinnpur tl i c. l5i4i-lt}lHi BG' ,Wc woutil iher^f ^'ere cvlturr 

Rina QhuntteJ I pUjis* ol the ZJwb ettltunj to the f"'™ *™phMie ou ihe 

*** luc prctein eoninti. 


le 


■ A. V 
pointed 


Pindy*, who conducted an DfUcinJ jotvey of the V..^ r 

d 01(1 ilribing Zhoi) | lit ) cuUure atHn ‘ ' * * I'J 15-47, 

tiuiitar ohalcoUthic culture of ibr village mucI low"^ ^7 '**^**•*^^^**^■*^1' mutih 
NiTtneda between Omhereebwar and bltuklaiirth **hll ' ditcovered oi» the 
the PenjaitiUir Protohiatorle CivlIhatJun f pa^d ' * ^'** '*^*‘** *** 

diieovered on the Narroada; Wfeu Mif^y ‘ lo*', CnJiure* 

Brnnbay, pp, j. 
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rural hom^iypts^ she espsnsk^n m In4fa d( the hce-farmirtg Ewcem bwlc eulciviiors 

ilurlng ih* sam€ pn>tohl4Wii: tJmei. 

7^1 Ai will be disfusied in tiii^ chapter lU the tha nycte^^ied ietcle* 

ineiiiti 4n India kt Hnt^d ai u belonging td chd Im ol th^ Middle Stone Age {4-1 } of 

Che Indian archaeology in the opinion of the author. It wu eoevaJ wkb the Upper 
Palaeolithic of Europe, and seenu to have comfnenced rnor^ ihan 10,000 yean BP» 1, e. prior to 
the Neocherm^l J 4-i \ diirmg the lecond iggradetion cycle of the middle Narmada tAlkhin. 
%r, •The Indian Middle Stone Age- Some Ne^ Sites in Central & Southern IndU and their 
tmplicatlom \ Bui!, tmt Arch. IL Lon* 19S9^ pp. 1-34} correlaced with the Fourth Glaciation 
WBrm) Terrace 4 of the Sosn rker [Do Terra. H. & PatBrioni T» T.» Studfes on the fto 
Age m ti Astodot^ Hunmn Cuitnm^ Waih^ 1939^ pp. 320-6] in the Extra-Pen In lu Eat 
(Hfmabyan) nofthweftern India* and Upper gravel oF the Pravara [Wheeler, h. L Eortf 
/ndm dr hhiton, pp. 64-7 J. These Indian MIddFe Scone Age ^ Pre-Moioltchlc) xeule- 
mentis whose refici have been found wMetpread fn the Neoilchic-Chakolithie town sites, 
might turn out to be the oldest vlllagei of the human hlitory found io Far. 

80^1. However, as the genera/ly accepted archaeological facta stand at pnetent* the 
vltlaget based oti the cuUivatlofi of wheat-barley* ^eem to have originated m the submoncane 
Fertile Credent, comprising » part of western fran» northern Iraq* part of Tdrkilya (Turkey >. 
Surlya (Syria ], Lubnanlya (Lebanon]. liraeL end Urdunlya (Jordan ]| dui-tng the eighth 
mlhenium BC in the Mescfbchit, and continued to develop with the r[*a of prieaiSi soldiers, 
and rulers, at we haV£ reviewed | 65. 68-1 ^ till c 5500 6C. during the two phases of the 
pcic-Hatufian (pots-Meiolichic ) southwest AsLm NeoHihit, the Pre-Po£tery | PPN ) or aceramic 
A (iFret : jerfeho PPN*-I in Itrael; Cualhuyuk In Turkrjri' M* Leftt in n, Iraq, etc.), and 
Pre-Poitery B (Jcfichp PPN-II : Seyl AqUi fn Urdumya* c. 6^0 BC: Haaliar In Tirkiya: 
Jarmo In lr*q,p etc.), and the Pottery or cergmic Ncolitliit (Jarmo PN, Hmuna In n, Iraq, 
etc. j. The people were pHfnarity ancmor-wortHlppen as we know from the IjEor evidence at 
jericho B* Kasllar^ ck- The eiirllesE ihHnec occur in itie Mesiililliic NatuBan culture of Israel* 
dated c BOOT showing the period by which the ihaman had hecome the prmit Jerl^tho of the 
Pre-Pottery Neolithic suge. c. 7800 BC^ watsiraady x fortified town. The fact heart witness to U\riy 
an advanced degrot of the extemaf menace fmm the nomadic pastorals to the vdliiiga life. This stace 
of affairs gave rise to tho fornietion of army ju we h:ive already noticed (73-1 ] . By the end 
of the Neolithic* c- SSOT BC* represented hy jarmo Pottery Neolithic 6. H»ssuna (n, Iraq}, 
and In Irui by Sl^lk. that rulers" castles as separ^e qu^ters of a conspicuous nature sppea/ed 
In these early uillagt r And in thit form the typical nucleated village of she Western rxrmlng 
cradle tsegan to spre^ in vinous directions Including towards India in tho eist whkh 
we eneonter in BaluchiiUn as we have revievred in the words of G. V. Childe. It wn not 
For the fim time that the Wesierti village, comprltlng box-’Eype houm of mud and bricfcp 
spreads towards liidla, The proceti begxn earlieft for In lioih the Intermediate Iran (Siatk i — 
Hassuna) and the Indian lubcontment wb End the vestiges of the vllUgei of the Pre-Pottery 
Neolithic stage f Qila Gulmuhninmad I in BiluthiiUn, c 38 th century fiC; end Utnur I -B, pre- 
USSBC in (outh India]* hue these villages were mainly bated on horticuliure. Here we are 
concerned with the plough agriculture und^zr which the villages became permanent ind pro« 
duetkn of sufikieot surplus-Food became possible For a gradual development of the urban 
Initltutlons in the nrat phase. At ikn stage we find the village pattern as including shrines* 
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mtl«. forbftcatioiu. etc, Tbli vdlagt p«wm *pr?a4 from vl» lobmonune 
Fertds Crcsceni to Indf*, Th** cykural Korimn of the Western bisit fartners ts r«prtti«AtBcf 
by ih* eariy diattoJithk Ub3id(traij) c. dOOO^JSOO BC = Slslk Ilf (Shih 7epe HI 
f f«n>^ Histar It (Iran) = At»au II fTorkmenUm. USSR) = Qltj Gwlmuhammad II ( Balu- 
£ titan) c 3500 BC^ftani ihun^nl I (Zhob vallejr, n, S^luchiitan j. Tiie stage «f ttib 
pro«u b few ceAtyrle* lator m Indta. obviouily becwse. Ji mutt have taken ,omt time for 
It to reach this rej^ion from the Fertile Cmcent 


BM. The pa.n£e wai neither easy, eor direct, beeauM the pr«en« of the inland 
teii (n tho heart of Inn where we find today the salt deseru of che Oesht-t^Havir (Pers. 
dathi = 'plain “ ^ kayir ^ pbyt or »fE desart or r<jiin In India) ind (ha ^P«rs. 

fut = ' barren ) bifurcating It into: (I) * nortbem route to the ln(to<4ar»vau baim in India 
/ M Jl*"’***®'' * 51aU, Qumm* (Uyy, Tehran, Oirngban, Niihapilr, Mwhhad 

northern fringe of che Hefmand b«ln which waa an 
Inland lake duHng protohlitonc ttm«0. Kandahar (anct. GSadhara). and Quetta, on which 
tha route to the Inner Aiian tieppaj acrw the Amu Darya or Aksu (Akthu riwr of the 
Pu^M, Oxui o! the Greeki) «paraied at Muhhid; end (IJ a southern route by the way 
Isfahan, V«d, Kerman. Hirjawa (near Zahfdan) in Baluchutanr or altemately Kerman 
Bampur, Tump, Panjgur and Kalac. 
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82-1. In the Old World Western Airkufturai Region che presence of the sickfe mark* 
the pursuit ofce^l cultivation prectically at all the «A*et; and the occurrence of the pottery 
too br ttte for the nomadic pastorili to carry about normally, is rhe tier* of che settled 
agrarian life in vifisgej. During the awramIc Neolithic when veg«,Uon w« plentiful tue 
farmer who had to store grain, dairy products, etc., did weif with she containers of such 
organic but perishable matorlalt « gourds, bamboo, sk,n. etc. The vegeiatJoe yielding all 

itHar^T Tw' <*«>^catlon In the Middfe £a.t: ,nd during 

the fate Neo lithic containers began to be manufitaured wl ih hand and turned on the toumefto 

. «While all biltoncol evld«iie*\ Svritei Sir T. Hotdkii, che 

Muhad route ai she great liighvay which hukett Mesojsaumi* with llaktrt i In 
pact »8«, .here art: certoiti coriou. T4t|e iadleation, ihAt the atiuibern 'rt«d 
through Persm, via Y«d and KtrCiau, was alto well-known, for it h a 

able foes that U i. (o the vilbgc. and bAcanm of Sind tinsi the pottera may bJ 

found whose conserv*live louli delight In the reproduelbp of a clu„ of ornnmLtal 
dcwraiion which moit clcofly indicates un Asivrian orium xi,. n "*«*"*' 

s.,. f.» u.« V w., ,r !. .TU"!;! 

[Gtlti ^ Lon., 1810, p, 54 j. The lea route frunj (he [,„j , . ' ^ 

Gulf (Th. s.. u, Bui.,,™.,., 'a;:r: 

distance atout 12W «U« ( ,oroe I Sit miles more when JLrldu w*. a po„ , s, ‘ 
way of^lirain Ulind, the portt of Bandar Abba,, Joak, or Pa,ni oo^c NUfcran 
ctsa.t became more and more prominent with the adVance of the deticitotion a, U 
created morn ami more scarcity of water on the land^somes afler ihr v! l-.u- 
on one hand; and with the rapid <lr'‘«1‘^pment of urbaoicaaot, dnrimr th^ ’ 

commereial relations for which lettimotLy occitn Lwil, i,. < . 'creasing 

li,u„ ,b, «to h-ui, •" .«!««. 







o»- fn the «Qurte of the wi)! ChiJcoNthk. During the fulUfie<lged Chikofithlc cha 

fuc ^ttcr't wheel wu introduced and the Industry was developed to the extent chat man 
found in lu surface a luicabte means for channellisfRg hit aesthetic faelingi in the form of 
painted designs. It Is on the pottery of the Chalcolicble period that we oomc across the 
representation of graphic art in archaeology after the rock-paintings of the upper Pataeolithlc 
times, a time- span of some twenty millenia. In the course of the movements of the Old 
World Western Farmers from the Fertile Crescent cowards the east, the eoncrihutlon of Iran 
to eheJr cukurv complex was painted pottery vxl metallurgy; but the set back was that the 
Irani environment did not promote orbanlzacion which was destined to cake place when these 
early Western farmers reached the open alluvial plains in the southern Iraq* the Shtimerlsn 
Kengi, at the western end of the Iran plateau; and the Indo-sarisvati plain In India lying 
on Its east. 

83-1, Two typical painted pottery induitries were developed iji Iran ; (I) a lied Ware 
having a light red wash on which the patterns were mcecuted in black ('btaek-on-red ‘ 
pottery as it is called], or also In dark red Oblchrome'), or in a number of colours 
potychrome'}. arose In the area lying north of the former inland sm that covered the 
two dothts and south of the Caspian Sea, across which the north Iranian Slalk-Tehran — 
Hathhad route pasted to inner Asia and India; and (2) a 8uff Ware having yellowish wash on 
the surface for decoration that originated In the area stretching south of the dried up 
Iranian sea, whidi was traversed by the Slalk - Bakun - Isfahan - Yezd route to BatucMsUn. 
Both the ceramic wares passed their heritage to the Chaicollthic development in India which 
gave rise to two diverse procohistoric urban fiutititckmt. Both of them have been found 
In utociation of each other at Lothal, a port-site In western India, From the Red Ware Early 
Chalcoliihic Iranian Culture forming the Ubaid-Slalk IJI - Hissar II - Guimuhammad II-> Rara 
ghundai-t archseotoglca} horizon, which appears to have become mixed up on its way to India, with 
■ horse breeding (equestrian ] population as we know from the evidence at Sisik {the domesticated 
horse occurs at Slalk III, It was wild in Slalk i|) and adopted some traits of an earlier alien culture, 
namely, the bangles of sea-fhelU which should have origin ally been belonged to a south-east 
Asian culture u we can say on the basis of conch industry, it gave rise In India to the 
Penlntular Protohistoric Civilization represented in Indian archseotogtcai ttracignphy by 
Rana ghundai II - Nagda I - Mahesliwir ill - Frakethii I • Eran i-Bahai t - Nasik I • Maski I - 
Brahmagiri I — Utnur 1*B horizon ( e. 2300—1000 8C). From the Buff Ware Iraalan developed, 
after tome mlxtare, the Indus CWiltzatJon (Narappa culture] by c. 2300 BC. Both the Iranian 
cultures on entering the Indian subcontinent In Baluchistan ume acrou the cult of the 
humped bull which is typically Indian and occurs in both the Indian urban developments. 
However, the only Iranian animal design chat periiitcd on pottery of both these 
civllldtiont it the stag. Ail these Iranian and Baluchistan cultures and theJr two urban 
devslopments were based on the cultivation of wheat and barley. The village pattern they 
brought to India was ossenclaJly Middle Eastern, having a ruFer's cattle separate from the 
main vitiage sectlement, and fortll?eatlon.t, suggesting the prevalence of an aristocratic order 
above the society and a period of Insecurity, 

64<-i. Arch,'ieology does not help the cause of Crating the advent of the riee-cufti* 
vating Eastern basic farmers of the Old World into India and their movemona oo that 
extent as it does In the ease of the Western farming eommunitiet. Among the Land Dayaks 
of Sarawak In Borneo the ^ionghguse' occupies this poiftion [Goddes, W, Ft.. The tend 


Oayakt of Sdrakvofc. Lon. 1?M]. It totiuini 100 or mora t»«opla vnfio form » kindrad. T*o or 
thrac such housai form a village. ■•Among dte Nandi and many other Eait African peopk," '•writes 
<S. W. B, Huaingfordi" as well as in parts of Bengal, the hornbteai}, t kin group, fives in raUtiv* 
ItoUtlon. Agroop of.Nandi homesuad forms akorei. or parish, a unit administered by 4 council of 
old men- Aural farm neighbourhoods in the United States represent another unit on the aubvllleg* 
level J Nondi Warit it Coftorc, Lon< 19S0', p. 15 J. THe communal houses, like (he longhouics of Sara* 
welt, are often Found in mitriarchsl societies [ Wfnich, C,. Did/anary df Anoiropoiogy, Lon. 1960 p. 
MBJ, The lurvJval of matriarchy In the early Egyptian vid Cretan civiliiatlons ( 4T-I [ and the 
occurrence of nude mother-goddess hgunnes and pfialk embiemt in the oldest Middle 
Eastern agrarian cultures, and other traits we shall dUcuti liter, suggest that a movement 
of the Southeast Aslans had probably already passed through the Middle East before the 
Neolithic farmen of the Western agiiculturat region started thafr »stward mJgratloni 
during the fourth mltlenium 8C. '’The fact that the coastal belt from India'’, write* Prof. 
H* VOH Wlismann, "over southerit Arabia, to Ean Africa, with its dry climate, ind thencf 
along the bankt of the Nite must have been an early road for migration, not merely i 
passage along which new cultural 'invemioni' and goods were dissemihated. results from 
the new anthropological research by Poech fM. S.), evaluating, among other materials, that 
of our eKpendItbns In southern Arabia. She recogntiet that two races, the Gondid and the 
Aethiopid, which both belong to the large family tjf • EuropoJd' races, are to be found In 
India as well as in southern Arabia and b pact* of Ean and North Afria.. ..It is dominant 
and numerous In parts of centrti India. On the Nubian NKe a population of this race cm 
be traced bach as far as the Old Empire. . In all regions of their dlutrlbotioni the people 
ol the Gondid race belong lo a busy agricultural populsilon " f Rok of Nature nr the Dry 
Belt of Alia', /don's Aek m Clwrjging rire fate «f the forth, l9Sb, Chic., pp, 284-51. The 
migration of the Southeast Allan fishermen and boatmen to the Middle East by way of the 
tndlin coast where they have left many a nshlng tribes and tmtes, i* | problem that hai 
recently stimulated more research. Another problem it, ‘'The Black Belt, anthropologtcalfy 

’ L ^ ^ Mrey*/' li thax area on the earth's surface that compriset 

the da^-ihinned race*. Excluding ilie Amaricw negroes who were brought her* by Europeans, 
the black belt extends from Africa, via India, to Melanasta and Aimralii. In this great arc 
the position of the Negro li the entgina. At the two end*, or horm. are people who are 
Negroes, hut in the antra there are none. Tim centre Is occupied by a dark-skinned race, 
the Hindu, but he offers no difflcui^,. He belongs to the „me race ts the European, namely 
the Caucasian. How comes It ihen that ease and west. India is flanked by NegroM f That I* 
the puszfe. ' [.The Negro Enigma'. West African Review, Sept. |95t} 

I, 1,^' agrfcukuril society | 43-1 i had obviously no 

2t development of their socit^eonomlc Institution* and 

Z uTd irr ‘'“'s '"“""r* counterpam had to 

^ and tolve. m we have reviewed briefly above. Thu life of these people |n their gabled 

tuttlement' pattern j 39-1 (.which thiHod further 

a«- T r '*'^**^* MrnparitJvely far happier, 

be^se praaicatly every family who chose the new mode of economic iif, L l«,7and 

head half Httittial^gresiiveness sought Its channel through tribal warfare, 

head-hontmg raid,, and expeditions to get victims for human s«r(fice. W. have already 
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uken note of cfie fact iliac there are two modH of eutiivacinf the pa4d^ { 21-1 \ \ the 
*Wl( fi<e ’ and paddy', The two model rendered the Eastern cultivators to confine 

themielvEf to two diverts Cypei of agrlcvlti/ref environment f ) with the r«uk that 
one dlvldon of tKem spread in the hilly rejlom of India, namely, what hai been termed 
the Mid-Indian Oro^aphlc Complex together with the Eaitem Ghatt -j 41-f } t ard the 
iccond diviiion living by ' wet paddy ' Inhabited the plains of the Gangetk bufn^ We have noticed 
that per acre production of wet paddy Ii double of wheat j 21-1 ^. The fact luggctcs, on 
analogy with the same mode of cultivation as practised In the Pre-Cbluntblan MosD-America 
and the Andean Altlplano, that the Eastern farmers cl the Gangetic bailn should have deve> 
loped a Civilization of their own, distinct from that of their Western brethren. The matter li 
going to be further discussed at a later stage. Here It may suffice to say that the answer 
U In the affirmative. An instance may here be quoted. The typically Far Eastern democratic village 
Inttltutlnn handled by an assembly of five elders permeated the social fabric of the Western 
nucleated village Institution on Its entry tnio India In the form of the poncholcshlif [Rigvedit. 
iv, 1, S], which has persisted under the title pimchsyet system down to our own times, and 
which the aristocrat of the Indian village of the Middle Eutom tradition had always honoured. 
This was a compiroinlse between the two extreme systems of rural administration, the irtwo- 
cracy of the Western agricultural cradle, and the democracy of the Eastern farming center. 
There mutt have been an agency to pass the pcncfisyet lystem from Southeast Asia to the Indian 
Village of the Middle Eastern pattern. There was a third division of the Southeast Asian bask 
society comprising the fishermen and boatmen, who, moving along the Indian coast and 

eirryinf with them a tea-shell industry, reached the Middle East by the sea. The castes and 

tribes of the NadlyBl and Pa»il in Assam; the Millo, the Gh£lo, the jalua, the Bigdi, and 
the Jalla Kaibartsa of Bengal; the Kevat. the l>himir, the htIviU, the Biri, the Kahar, the 
MachchuS, the Dhobi, etc. of Bihar, U. P,. and M. P. ; the Vann^, ihe Uppjllyan. the Mannln. 
and the UppSr of south India; and the Injliwlf. the Koll, the Khirva. and the Vaghers of 
the Indian west coast are some of their remnants. The worship of the nude mother- 
goddess. matriarchy, domestication of the buffalo, the pig, the elephant, and the fowls, and ihe 
cultivation of COiion and sugarcane, were their distinctive features. We have already noticed 
the evidence of the westward movements of the Eastern farmers across Iran ( W-l J, and 
that In doing so they would have turned towards the Himalayan valleys in order to ovoid the 
tndo-Sarasvati basin riry account of Its unsuitability for the cultivation of rice, in the court* 
of their passage towards Mlsr (Egypt), they must have left behind somewhere the cultivation 
of rice. However, the divliien of them residing In the hills ( 4t-l f or the hill tribes 

were able to reach the lndO'$ar«vati basin as we shall discuss at a later place. 


THE PHIEST IK INDIA i UlS BOLE fK SAVING THE INOIAN 
CIVILIZATION : HIS VOLUNTARY LIQ.U1DAT10N AS A 
UEREDITAT CLASS. 

8b-l. l« US turn again to the Weitern ftrinlng sscluty as H was enterl(t| and 
spreading ovnr India during protohlttorlc times. The Middle Eutern village pattern was 
modified in one main f atpect on Its passage toward Ifldii, Untlke Iraq and Mitr (Egypt), the 
priest of the Western village pattern in India did not assume the office of the ruler also 
as the prlett-king (the Shumerlan peeesi). In the Middle East the king had certain 
risks it the early stage of hh office, such u. that he must be ceremonially sacrificed or rule for 
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lome years aitil then kiJJ h!inuir and aIJ hk retinuf be kiMeii and burled with Ktm. Tbe 
Indian prleit er the 6rahmana for eemln nntans remained completely out of the rular'a 
office. The leader of the soldieri’ yari/o or dlwliion became hereditary king In the Indian 
locieiy. but the Brlhtnana did not ailow him to enfoy those powers at an embodiment of 
God Mhich the king had in the Middle Eatt^ and estahilihed hb omm authority on praccleally all 
the afTairs of the state ai the priest, the guide, and the philosopher of the ruler and hit vartio 
(n peace and war. The Brahmai^a imposed himself on the society as the highest tenm, and 
subordinated the ruling and other mriios In hit own interatL He was more than a rufer and 
virtual leader of the soilety without any rtaJc on Ms part, and kept the ruler engaged in grand 
religious ceremonies and often In warfare. NeverthEless, the IndUn priest luve had much 
CO his credit also. He would have amassed great fenunet ei did hit counterpart In the 
Middle East, but he preferred of hit own choice a simple and pious life. He undertook for 
himself the learning and educBtion and r^gulailng the affairs of the lociety and holding lu leader- 
thlp. He evolved a philosophy of life called Dharma with the principle of oMipsl or non-violence 
M Its main foutidatlofi, and organiaed the iirafificatton of the classes on chb basJi in the Indian 
society which wu increasing cnormouily day by day on account of great immigrations chat took 
place In this tubcontinent during early Iron age. The caste Is, no doubt, a curse on account, of 
Ks hereditary nature, but this was the only solution to save the Indian civihmion m those 
timet. The problem was how to absorb such a vast Incoming population into the Indian society. 
Some basis was required. AMhwa. when ic wu sufficiently developed m theory, took this place. 
Those who refected animal diet acquired higher sutut in the vorrro system. Those who took 
this dlec were idmltted to other vorituj, Those who toakbaaf publicly had no direct acceas to 
the Dharma organiaailon. The Brahmana has given the mankiiHl the world’s moil copious 
and extensive ancient litemgre and philosophy. The Indian prtesc, m splut of all our censure 
he deserves for his erieott, has virtuaJly saved the Indian civilimion when other dvlliaationi 
have died out, and Is now vofiintirily liquidating hJmielf «s s hereditary class. 

efementiof itrbin life, such-as, the division of labour, arcs and crafts of higher 
taste, money, writing, mathamaikt, lefence, etc., were devaloped in the Middle £ait under 
the patronage of the temple within its premises. We now know that three urban institutions 
f Fn. 15 } developed in protohistortc India on the foundaxion of the Middle Eastern pastern 
village of the wheai-biu'lBy cultivating peasants, namely, the Indus Civifizatlon {t. 13(B-I7£I0 
BC). the Penlnnirar Prowhistorlc Qvlltotlon (t 2300-1000 BC). end the Painted Grey Ware 
or Hastinapure II (c. 1300-1200 for Chalcoiithlc phase), The temple as she transltionsJ stage between 
the ritrallsm and urbanttm has not left its ratKi In the major part of India, except In south 
India where the luKltution developed on a Dnvidlaii base hat survived today fo the precliwti 


aa-l. That the eommunitiai of the thr« procohlstorle IndUm urban Institutions deve- 
by the Western baste fsrmnrs |n India wbo tultlvated and consumed wheat-barluy 
had to change tbelr supk after having cromd the fndo^Saresvati b„in. is a« archaeofogledly 

r "ll I Ctroimwances under which how the termini 

Chsleolithic HKiinapur II culture was aisotlaicd with the Arya who changed to ri« at they 

imd the Peninsular Istoric were more or contemporary. The latter whose ^ 
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^ilrmada {iur^l>j ihe 14 th untury &C Mhen the rornier wu Jn oetupjtkaji af the north 
India and had advanced Ih western India u far aouth at the Gulf of Camba/. goth of chetn 
are found ai meeting at LcKhat at the Hod of the guif. What If of particular notice In thfi 
respect ii that the two cIvJlixatlona had atfeaij)^ chaoged from wheat-harlsjf to rice 
pracilcalty u the aanie time. » we know front the c»tcavatlont at and 

Lothal. ''SeiidAf this Important change In pottery"*, writes H. D. Sankalla, "there was 
another very iigRincant change In the life of the people. For the first couple of hundred 
yean or io, the Inhabitants ate principally among the cereal grains, two types of wheat, 
frltvconr vulgore cmnpoctunt and rrltlotin sp... .However, it it in Phate 11 and onwards that 
nee enters the dietary of the Inhabitants " [ Frehisfory ie FrotoAfstory frt India. Born, 1962, p. 
200 y NHvJlIolt II It carbon.^ated I64S 130 BC [ Lai, ft. B.. * A Picture Emerges t An 
Assesimenc of the Carbon^H Datings of the ProtoKistorac Cultures d the Indo-Pakistan 
SubcontlnantW. |9 & if, 1962-41, p. 214J. The wheat Is the chief crop In the area of 
Mahuhwar-Navdatall at present. The evidence suggests a flight modificaclofi of ciltnaie tn 
this area called Nimid (Nlmar) where the mean rainfall H J2’ [iC XiX. p. 1071 For rice 
wv require 40' or more at we have noticed { Zt-t f - Here our hypothesis chat the rainfall 
has decreased by ID* since the protohlttorlc times \ S)<4 f receives some support, 

A DRIED VP ARM OF THE ARABIAN SEA IN WESTERN INDIA 

a9-l. proceeding west from the Narmada valley we reach its mouth on the Gulf of 
Cambay. Here ac the head of the gulf towards the west we find an encient port-site named 
Lochai at tbe vill^e SaragvSja near Ohandhuka on the bank of the ume oJlted-up river 
bed on whwb Rangpur u tiiuaied a liitlt to the north. The tract I* caUed^i^or * marsh' tocally. 
which Is well—known for its wheat We have already taken note of the fact that 8h3l and 
tho ftanns of Kichehbi (Cutcb or Kwteh > were under navigable water during protohlstonc 
times and that the river Saraivatl formerly leii ultimately into this sheet of water, which 
was an ann of the Arabian Sea In the form that the Gulf of Cambay and the Gulf of 
Kachchha met each other lis tha present UkIe Rann. it was possible in those times to 
proceed by boot to the heart of the FLinjab by the way of both the Indus and the Sarasvati 
which ran parallel to each other across Sind, A pre-Indus culture {Kalibangw I := ICot Diji) 
which appears lo be parental Co the PeniMular ProtehJstorie has recently been found on the 
middle Saraivati [Lai. B. B., of. eit., 1963-41. p. ZIlf'The find of a Bahrain seal at LothoJ 
bears wttneai to commercial relations by lea between the Farsian Gulf and the Gulf of Cambay 
[ftio. s. R„ 'Bshrof'i Seal from Loihal’. Awl^ulty. XXXVII. 1943]. It appears that much 
commerce flourished between Iraq and tha fndo-Samlvutl bostn past Lothal In procohlttorlc 
times, more particularly during the AkkadiBO period (c. 2570-1 2BS BC > of the Mesapotamiafl 
history During tho« times the Indiit (Hanppan | p«p£*^*n the Lothal-Rangpur area appear 
lo have bean cultivating and consuming the rice In the BhV. where wheat Is grown 
today, though no: eaten. Tiie evidence from ptant^maierials shows. ■■ the condition a: present 
may " write S. S Ghosh and Krishna Ltl. " be little more arid due to bloUe factors as well 
as denudation and erosion'' [ * Eitcavation m Rangpur A Oihor Explorations In Gujar^ — 
Plant-Renialnf from Ranpurj Al, 19 & 19, 1942 B 63. p. 174]. The mean rainfall in the area 
has been iTuctuating between 27’ end 32 [Cuzettwr ef the Bomboy Fnsidrncy. IV. 
Ahmedibad, Bom. 1879, p 20], which falls short by 10'—12' for the eulilvwton of paddy In 
the entire 6h3L This evitiancD lends further support to our hypothesis ch« the rahifatt has 
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fwtwfid K by 10' jrtia p»c«hiuork t*m«. h mlihE hiv« btm (S', but am 

ttiore than that (n vl*« of the fact that wheat w» cuktnted in tiiij Jndiu vilky f Si-) 

THE PROCES OP CHANGE PROM WHEAT TO RICE 

9&-I. As have alrw4y netictd (47-) f, th« climatic chtAjc laMsTvini a l0'-)5' 
reduc^on IP palftfall, obviously gradua) in tha Indian lithcontJpent, most liava ut varlwt 
agncufturaJ populations on mifratJons toward* tke e«s and ihr south. Hcrt It may he po,nc«J 
out chat this dauu-ioradon of pmlplutlonnl condHions was a lo«) phnornnenon, not wnneewd 
dirtedy with the dHUxaUon of the Middle East and the Inner AiSa, ««pt In the die of 
Saluchittai, We have s«n (55-1 1 that the two agrarian communities miinc ri„ and wheat 
™ live together In a single area In which the rainfall occur* between SO' and 40\ 
Though wheat does not flourish normatty under these coodlUons, but barley fare* well tn additton 
» r]« So those who are aewstomed to wheat diet are found to 

barley. In the marginiJ area of the paddy-cultivation therefore, those who eat wheat dn pufl 
on wth bar%. iupplemeniini ft with rice, and In the next ttage can complete), y^ld to ri«. 
8utr«) difiiculty antet when a wheat - producing group tries to «iopt th. wet paddy- 

fZlXr L m r* !r'" itf«»tthe original paddy-power and this requires an 
atmeophere of good-wlJI and co-operation between the two communitte*. This again goes 

the invaiioci theoiy in th^ Indlien hlitoirlograph^ | 42, 47^ ^0_| |i 

rf U.. wkeonnomt .. «,«) .h. w,., ^ l-. 

W«..n, .jmpto «1 tfc. N«IMc «d .h. .»« 

in the rural form, we come across them in chair next develonmentaj 

.....ch,.,...... -H. 

Civihtation. the Peninsular Protohlitoric avillaatfon. and the Hastlnipur f) at^hl lime 

their change to rice. Thli loemt to have occurred bv the ^ .1 l! J .. ^ 

In the case of the two middte Chateohihfc civiiHaiion (thefodut at Lothal mUfeniijm K 

P™tch,.»ric at Maheshwar-MavdatoilV and the end of the L m ' 

of the late Chalcolltblc HasUnipure I) (taking into comidera^n tht 

mmenium between these two sets of culture*, one may reasonably *„!-« . J 

tome more such element* within this ctme-marfln Dtobahlv n.ii i . ^ j * prewnee of 

IIHII. b, .h. <nl rf d...b ..lll.nl.n. SC ' “ ..t™, P,n.„.ul„ 

THE OIUDI.E OF E*«EV INDUH SyNTHEMS 

92-1, The people ol the fndui Cfviiiation and th^,- -i lj . 
phase of the Painted Cray Ware Cufeurey ifem to have ai .* mliupur tl ( Chakolithlc 

.utieti .*.1 cb» prooB. ™s. P». o*.. ’ *2^ HutlwpiB, |, 

Yamuna fn the eastern dlrotiJon. The quuikm now arJt*.: hatwaao the Indus and the 

as the urbaniiation of thsM cEsentially Wcitsrn oeaunt f * ** thangu. i* w«)| 

hav. noticed that the area lying between the Jus ^^12. 7lT 

by a great rr«r named the Sarasvati md its trih..t.„-. l. * - 1 ^ w*t watered 

*W tribut,n«. which Bowed from the Himalayas to 
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rtia Karrn qF Ka^hctihA and Is now repres^ceii ^ 4rietJ up riyer-bisd or coinprfstng 

the ^ntorconfiected beds of the Ghiggir. the the the Watilodl the Hlhr^, 

and the Eiscem NirX It b g^enerally kmiwn in the led fan geographical littraiurs 
at the ^ Lost Simvatl' [Spate, O. H^K.i ii\diQ & Palklt^n« l9S4p p. 483] or the ^ Lose 
River of the Indian Desert" [Oldhani, C f\ JRAS. I89J. p. 49j. In comparison to the Indus. 
Che Ganga end other rlvert ^ndU, the Sarasvarl, together with fcs tributaries^ had certain 
additional quillets to be detcribed liter* that enabled it to give r|^ to th^ protohUcoHc 
development we have dhcusicd* It correiponded in thit re5pe::t more with the Nil [Nlle)h 
than other rWeri, 

All thr above facton appear to have made che Sarasvati baiin the cradle oi the 
Indian Clvillaatloii. that Is primarily a fiiston between the two bailc agtkultoral civlllcaitoni 
of the Old World vrhich had originated « t reauk of the Subsistence Revolution In the 
human hilcory 

DRY BED OF THE SARASVATl AS A GREAT HIGHWAY BETWEEN 
NORTH INOU AND THE WEST COAST 

The Saritvatl on in fTnal drying up during ihe l^c centuries of the second milfenium 
8C, ai we shall dljcuiT later, turned Into u gi'eat rafuge for the iTnmlgraibn of pastoral irlbes 
of the Inner on the desertion af Its area by the cultivators, ai we hnorw In the light 
ol ancient Indian Ikeraeure. Besidei, ft developed Into che great krtd mute beiweon the 
heart of north tndi* and the west coast, at we know from ihe Mahabharaca. Salya p., XXXV- 
XUIL the Bh^gvata Purana. t. 10. Harivimsa. CXIff. etc., chat li was a great thorou|hfare 
between Hastlnapur and Dviar^vicl (Dwarki). 

94-t. The quest of the Lost Saruv«i:i itis been a subject of great fascinaiion among 
geogriphlfits* hiitonanvp jnchadologhts* and others since Sir A. Surnei In fS34 [^Memoir on 
the Eastern Branch of the River Indus. gEving an Account of the Alcericions produced on ft 
by m Earthquake^ eUo i Theory of cha Pormacion of the Runn \ Troni RAj. Iir, lei pp. 
5S(M8| and more piriiculirly In 1844 Major F. Hackeson wrote on It [*Reporc ori the 
Route from Seersa to Sihawotpore /AS Beng., XLili Ft L l844tNo. 145 to 153] with a 
recomme^Ldaiion to the Covnrument of fndu to convert its bed into a great road from the 
Ki^ist In Sind to Dethl vis Sshawalpur. liiro;. Anupgarh, Surstgarh, Olbtf^ Xiliba£gi.ti, 
Bhitner ^ mod. Hanumangirh]. I Ibi and Sirsa. Whether viewed wfch reFerejice to/* writes 
Haekeson, " the march of troopi« mlhtary scorei from the heart of our Upper Province at 
DeJhi to Scinde. or to a direct fine of doh from Delhi to Sukkur; the advantages of the new 
roftd ire too obvioui co be dwelt cm. I int now to remark on the which the opening 

of the direcE road from Delhi ihrqugh Seersi tq Bihawulpore will have upon comment. 
Thii effect cm only be fully dewfJoped when steam boats plyijsg between Bombay and the 
mouth of the Indut, and hence to iahawylpore. thaff have rendered the trmsport of 
European manuftcTurer* and other anicl^ of commerce by that channel both safe and 
expeditious. VVe may then expect^ frtHii t eompariton with the vartom routes by whidi 
the producti and mafiiffecttires of Europe reach the gre;it mirti In the Upper Prervinoe end 
in the Punjab, chat the route from Bombay to Bahewulpore by wiier^ and thence by land 
through Seersa. to Dellil, wifi have the advantage over all othiirs In rapidity of comm tut h 
catloni and ^ri other fespecis | qp, eft. pp. 11^14 J. 
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THE SARASVATl IN LEGEND AND LITERATURE 


9J-r. “From the earnest times " » writes H. RayehaudhurJ [ StudfM m indlan AnU^uitlts, 
Cakutti Univerjity. rWS. pp. I?!-4l ], -*rhe Urger rJvm of thH ceuniry hive wioyed » pmU 
Cion of Importance not unlike that of the Nile in Egypt, the Tiber fn ftaly and the Yellow 
River In China, Already in the Hig/tdg we find many of them lauded as deities. The whole 
of one hymn sHigs ibs praise of the Sindhu and Its affluents together with the GangX and 
the Yamuna, and is known as the FVodritiffi, Three hymiii. besides numeroui detached varsej. 
celebrate the divine Sarasvati, the ■ mother of streams ■. The Sar«vitT recains its pre¬ 
eminence among rivers and nvals the Gafiga in sincticy in the Epic as It rivaii the Indus in 
Che Vfldtf. In the Amrioj.;/cyfl Puriuo the river* described iv SorvsA Sa/osvotM* 

iorvUtt Gd,.gaf. somudogl Vihasyaf^ mntarai^ Mrvl/> sorvi^ papahorA^^ smiitlA, On the SwasvatT 
Stood Pflchridaka, and along as bank stretched the KSmyaka forest, the resort of the Pdrtdu 
prince* during the period of their exile. The rJver Saraivatj, which mirks off UlWrXpithi 
from the Madhyadesa. Row* past the batUefiefd of Ktimfeshetra and Thinesvar. The NirmadX 
foriued the boundary line between Northern India and the Deccan." 


9A*i. ** As one looks through the dim mitt* of antiquity, he cannot fall to note 
that civiJJaatlon in Indio, at in Egypt, troq and ChinB. dawned on the bwikt of great rivers. 
History bears witness to the fact that the tenor of cultural evoluttoe, changes tn materia* 
prosperity, and vicf,jituda* of politic* have an Intimate connection with alterations in the 


course and flow of the llfo-giving ureami. Literature ti fulf of echoes of luch change,. Perhaps 
no fiver in our country fins excited greater interest in this respea shan the Sarasvatt. Thb 
IS the r>ver pgi excellence In uvernl hymm of the Aigvedo, Uiually regarded as the oldest 
literary work Of the Indo-Aryan*. It is also alluded to lr> numerous facer texts. From *hese 
references one get the Impression that In the «rty Vedit age. probably not later than the 
middle of the SKond miltafimum BC. il was i mighty stream which had its source in the 
Himalayas and flowed through tue Eastern Punjab (past the far Earned Kuruksfietn of later 
eget) end ufrimiuly found in way to theses. From descriptions in numerous hymn* and 
tonga found scattered throughout our ancient literature, it l* apparent shat the river wa* 
lined with flourishing settlements of |»ly sages and prosperous dans on both bank* where 
the broad feature, of undent Indo-Aryan «vJili«ion ind ft>ds) polity took shape But we 
look in vain for such a mighty river now In the eastern part of the modem Panlab We 
have In Its place an Incontptcuogs rtvufet called the Sartuti whose name however recall* the 
Swasvatl of olden timet, ft flows by the sacred Ktet of Kurukthetra Inctudlng SthUno Tlrtha 
(Tiwnesar^ and Prith.-daka ( Pebov*) near which ti receives a small affluent called the Arttel 
It I* loined by a number of hlU streams (the Linda, ihe Mltrkan laj. enwri the Pa Jiafi territory 
and unites withe larger itream* the Ghaggar which llkewHe rises In the Siwallk* The 
land between the Sarasvatl on the north and the Orithadvati ( which ha, teen identified 
With the Raksfit J, a stream running In a south-westerly direction esst of the Sanivat? I, she 

early centuries 

K D.>. Under the name Ghaggar. the united stream pauet through the PailaJ, area the 
Hl«ar dlitrkt and the Bikaner territory down to Bahkwalpur and Sind where the dry course 
la c^tlnuod under the - HXkrA'which ««ms to have Joined th. great Ptfhr^n of 

med^vat write^ Throughout the deltaic ilau of the indu. may wH be seen old channel* 
v^lch once conducted water* te the Raun of Cuteh In our pwn days the SarsutU 

Ghaggar flow* in .t* wide sandy bed below th. junction only for «me month, In the 
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lower portfon of Iti courte In ihe Hi»ar dfitrlec (he bed of the river dry from islovember 
to June, end £row] eecellent cropi of wheat and rl«, Even In the ralm the water-supply 
H very caprk^ous, and from time to time It falls entirety except m the Immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the hf!ls.i^ For the width of the SanutMGhaggar depression within the area 
of QJknncr Ij In plues not [cu than two miles. At certain points li H four mlka or more^ 
Below Der^war the dry beds have a deltaic look. The length and the width of the depression 
clearly indicate that we have Co deal with the remnants of an once big river, and the 
Ideriiihcatlon wautd ha complete if remains of indent cities could be triced In Its present 
arid basin, Thit attempt was made by leveraJ writers and cxplorert. Col. Tod tent a 
party in 1809.'“' Major Ravarty emphaslied the importance of the Kakra, - of which the Sutlej 
was a tributary', more than half a century ago In a paper entitled *Th« MiAren of Sind and 
Its Tributaries'. In I92Q Dr. L P. TessltorJ published the results of hli eitploratlon of the 
Ghaggar. In recent times the problem attracted the attention of Sir AunJ Stairti the famous 
mcpiorar of Central Asia and translator of the ^ftajnterongmif’. In an article pubitthed In i 
geograptilciJ magaiine he summarizes the reiulti of his survey of ancient sites along the lost 
Sarisvail river. The rivers enumerated irs the SSraiv 0 t(^iMijnind of the Mohebliarata as Septa 
Sordsvdtyc are as Follows • the SuprabhS in Pushkara near Ajmer, the KinchanakihJ in 
Niimisha to the north-west of Lucknow, the Vl&kfa In she Gaya region, the Manorma In 
Utcirm Kosaia or Oudh, the Oghavati in Kurukilietra near Thanesar, the Suranu near 

Gaiigadvara or Hardwar. ind the Vimaloda on the Himalayas. Besides these seven Sarasvatis 
a few other streams also bore the nmn name, e. g., the rivur which takes Its rise in Mount 
Abu traverses the contiguous Jortst (Arbudaronyfl) and flows past Patan into the little ftann 
of Cutch. In the Mabobharata. the Ifamnno Purena, and ceruJn verses of the Prabhofakband'a 
Itself we have reference to a ^nsvati at Prabhasa. The Bnbddhormis Pur£no men lions the 
Sarasvaii at the Triben] | Allahabad), and at the Huktabent in the Hughly district where 
the wesurnmast triad of brandies into which the Bh^glrathi divided was known as the 
Sarasvati. Of course, none of these riven except perhaps the Qghavati can cLum to be the 
Vedic Sariivatl. In the Pehowl ihscriptioti of Bhoja I of the Imperial Pretihara Dynasty, the stream 
which flows past Pehows receives the name Pnehf Sarasvati. The evistence ol a western 
Sarasvati it alto supported by the AfesCit which mentioni a *HarahvacI which dearly eerres- 
jMndt CO the Sanskrit 'Saraivati'. This western Sarasvati can hardly be the Indus, as some 
schotart have thought, because (n several passages of the /figveda, VII, J6. 6, X 9. and 
73. the SarMvaci 1$ careruily distinguished from the Sindhu, i.e,, (the Indus). In all 

the Rigvedlc hymnir for In HI 23 ^ >nd X. 7S.S. the Sarasvati finds mentkwi along with the 
DfIfbadvMi (modem Rsksht) ind the .Apay^ (another branch of the Chitang). and occupies 

la-fnp. GazfttrfT a/Im/jtf, Ttf, 1 SO; RejfniWnai 1908, p. 98. 

19-** The Caggar ( Ghaggar j, which rises in the Scwoluk, paaica Kinsi, Hlssar^ end 
flowed under the watli nf Bhutuiir ( snod., Hanumangorh >. at WbicU place they 
yet have liieir walls tu its bed Theucc it passed Rutig-maheL Bullur, and Phoolra. 
and through the flats of Kliadal (of which Derrawul Is the onpluMh empty 
itself according to Siime„ below Ootch Udi), but acconiing to Ahu~Birkat 

(whom [ sent to eaplure tn 18 «9. and who crossed the dry bed of a siream catted 

the Khuggur, near Shahgurh). bctweeit jessutmeer and Rort Bekher. K thli could 
be out he nt tea led, we should say at once that united with the hratteb from 
Dura, it gave its name lo the Sangra, which unites with the Luoni, enlarging the 
eaitcrn bruich of the Delta of the Indus *' lTod» Rcjastloit. old ed., U. 233), 
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a ptace m tht vnumcratton af ftv«« in ihf WsdlfitutJ, betweflii lUe Tamufti wvd the 

5utu>dd {Suil«i).'' 


f7-|. "In itifveth V|j, 95. 1^2 the SaraiVitl l» ..jetcr'bed u th& chief inij pureit ol 
tlwfi flowing from the mauntaint to the ocaan (y^i finbhfa 3 so'itu^^c j, It iweepi away 
tn l» might all other wacerc The flve tribei in VI 6|, \2 may hive rdcrencc \o 

the Bharatu, the Kurus, the Rusamas, the Mauym. and th* Vldeghis or Vkjehu before 
their migration to the banka of the SadSnliitp which it identifiad with the Gandak or some 
neighbouring stream. The seven siitef iircam: are dittinguiihed froin the SvMvati in 
Hlgveda, VI. 61, fO and ippartnUy also in VJII. S4. 4, But in VH. 36. 6 the SanuvUi li 
the seventh {wpmtfli). Tlit "leven ilttert” of the Rigved'o may have formed she groundwork 
of the epic legend of the leven SarwratU. In ftffvedo, II, 41 ib the Sarasvail Ji styled 
ombrromi and noditama. best of mothers and btu of riven, 'Ascerulninj the wtshes of 
the great sages the best of riven (the Sinsvacl) incorporated the Arurm with her own 
faodyf formerly the flow (of the Ariina) %vat hidden. AFtarwards (the Sarisvati \ inundated 
the divine Arv'si wttb its own waters.' It is cleir that she Sirwvail destribed In the hymni 
and songs notiid above was a mighdy stream thas gave life and proiperfcy to a flourishing 
population. VoiasoMyt Soriihiia »ys that *■ five f|,er^ flowine on their way speed onward 
to the Sirasvati, but then became the Sarasvatl-^i five-fold river in the land*. Th* 
description of the Saruivati ii poaehudJia^vefold. or split up Into five parts, may Indtcwe 
that In Its bwer channel, while entering tha areas now known « flthswilpur ( Chollstan \ and 
Smd and perhaps also Marwar and the littotaJ of the Runn of Cuicb, n had brmched off 
Into five distributaries or run folo an equal number of dlUlnct channels, Significantly enough 
Sir Aurel Stein in hii surrey cKprestes the opmlon tha; below Dertwir in the Bahawil* 
pur State "the branching dry rtver beds have a deltaic look" 

»-l ■■ On t«n l,rt bink ol the Ghnitv. iher It In, •ntHnl Ihs SiKa of Blknatr. tundi 
H.nw.,nt»h clo» <o Ilia rufnail fort of Bhaititr. Lower down ina nnrlna ball tbera It 
5or.is,rh [Bigail ) . Ill nufa. north bjr nnril|.anl of Blkmar eltr- Moundl In llin nolebbour- 
bood of tbato towu jrloMed fnimanu of pilntad or rallaf datoratad coltary lorracolu 
laiilplora.. att. wMeh Stab, bttlm. to tha Kuifnn parlod Mora antlaot tliat ware trocad 
within tb. toh.w,lpor arai. Thna Inaluda tb. SMdh,n.w.f, Tbar (moandj na» fort Abbn 
, blri. to tb. wntof w,^ Bl|n,t baw.™ whlth an .„t,.„ .|„dln* b«l (dr, for 

«n»ln. nl ■*bltbdltlilc ,1m... f, a,, t 2500 B. C Stain 1. ,„.|innl u. ...Ip, ,ha S«db.nn«J, 
daponn to tha third mlll«nldm B C- b I. ,.«a,.d ,h» tb, p,.bi,.,„ia oatopatan alon, 

Ufo tTaL rnTJ'!"!. T" •“ 1“'" «• Vfodltural 

l^a^Tbna 1 Bn ^ b T' r of Sikanar. In 

lb.-.rabw»loec,^„tm,.d- Ian raprdlns tha Cb,a.r-Hid,r. L alaar^ ataonl with 
Iba data .nppbad bp Valia Epit tmdltl,. u,„ vadia bma. a,.,. „„ , 
nwort iMtN a aaitlaoan „d por.m,„| bpw down » tb. Th. width of tha 

n^rlna bat, raathm, pfa.. ..nr mifo. or mora, tb. dolnlt tbaa.., „ tb, poamn 

totoJrr''7 M'h "'tT — ..-onor naar 

W^b.; mm. of Wbfab jo bak m , r™„. ^ 
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95-1 "Th* Jtofy of (he grailu*l decay of the OfW* mighty nream li writ lirge In pMt- 
Hlgvedle literature. It U poitlble that by the crnie of the fi/fUffireyl SOinllira the S*rKV«i 
Had for mott part of the year teaied to he a conilftiious sireim. Th» eepreismn Panchodha 
Is open to this Inierprctitlon u wett as the one ilready tug|etteil. Tl*« very name Sarasvsii 
■ abounding In poofs tw IflJtes' luggesti that from the beginning certain portion* of *m eourte 
•csoked like !ak« (torot). Thete became very prominent In rhe period represented by the 
BrSfimoiwt and the Epics 5K-hx B. C. to 500 A- D. The Mohahnarnia refers to fnre takes at 
Samanaa-panebaka M^herc the great battle between the Kurus and the PSyJavas I* wJd to 
have been fought- A: ehit point the Saraivatl is psrticularty noted for >ts sanctity, which 
SMggesti a/illfJUlty of the liit, fn the Ifeno Ponm we find mention of the Rrimnhradi and the 
TrlnavImJU-sans. TheS'ofya Parvo mentions the DvaJpaymahrada which looked like i second 
«a'(dyftiyflmfvd sSgfltom). and another lake I hredd) not far from the tonfluence of the 
Sarnseati and the ArU.iX Some of these poots of ww persisted down » 1.000 A. O., 
for a holy like (n Kwrukshetr» was noticed by Alberuni', (C I0M>J A. D.). One of the 
most interesting lahei associated with the Sarawaii is the Oyoltoroitam sorw whkb finds 
mention in the S'etBpethn Brahmeiio 550-hx 6.C. as wed « In the Great Epic To the 
tradition about the splitting up of the Sarasvat Info several parts in a portion of lu course 
IS perhaps elw to be tttriboted the confusioii thw the epk and Puriplt poets make in 
repreuntlng the Saraivwi at Frabhrua. the Arbudira^.ya, Ovaitavana, Korukshetra. ett, as 

parU of ihe Mtrift 

KHU In if.e period of the Great Epic, the louth bank of the Sarai«ti m a part of the 
Ktiruksheira area Is described as unirnju. roc arid. Jn certain passages of the Vfem Peryo 
we ha»e reference fo trees and reeds Unfog its banks which mocked the bto® (or height ?> 
of the sky SurajvflttSft )»ff P3n: nl^n^drumckt^^rf^m ■. irnJraniroM.^kiffain. 

Close to the Trl^vJndu luros furthflr south, to which reference has already been made, lay 
the forest named KSmyaka. On the banks of the lake Ovaicavana stretched another forett 
which bore the same name « the lake Itielf reto". Sflr«yirt:fc«fe someshw morudhenveiu 
KSmyeJfo)], eame d«diisurroneiu inuin;ofMpnya.f.. ‘Then they saw before them ihe forest Aimed 
Klmyaka on the banks of the Saraswaii en <i fwl and * favoured resort for Hermit, 

The word meru me.ins » deleft, and dfewuon hw the sense of a dry soil, a tract scantily 
supplied with water. It it dear that vegeution at this point was nourished by the area that was 
noted for (u fagiia and had a population conilsilng of hermlu and exited prlncet. In a later 
passage of the epic we are distinctly told that the Klmyak* forest stood at the bead of a 
desert ara I morabffumth simfitthTitam}, doubtlest the d«nrc of Marwar, *close to the 
Trfoaviodu Uke which mutt have supplied the water w which the forest owed tu continued 
exlttence, At one point die bed of the Saratvaii teems to have been entirely tmochered by 
ifse sand. It is apparently mentioned at Afofane ot WnoMne • place to diiappearaf.« ’ in 
legal codes tnd the epic. Neither the 8odfi3yfliw Okarnwinito nor the AlSiuJvodfiurmo^astm 
which alMos to the tpot. giv« ui any efoe « to ««« location. In tho Gnat Epic, 
however. Vinaiani it plwed on the borders of the land of the Sjdrti and the Abhifair 

lOI-i. “TTie S.idm may be taken to comipond to the Sodrai of Ofodoroii ityled 
Sogdol by Arrian. The \bhJrM were doubtlett the people of Abrrta placed by Ptolemy above 
Pataleito or the Indus delta. The royal seat f Bosifeion ) of the Sodrat lay below the confluence 
of the Akeiines (Chenabl and the Indus The positNHS of Vlnasana In the epic age (dr 500 
_ SOO A. D. )■ wai on the borders of the Jpnppdda of this city and the neighbouring 





so 


rc^tfin possibly <nd' CQuId not lisw been v=eiy tw iwAy from the nwrine fre/t stong 

tile HoJero fmrp «bo«ir tfte dSfumed ni^ence with ctfl oW bod vf the SenJ^, tfow/r to Defawar." 

l0Z-lr “Tbu* In the scor/ of the Saraivatj we have s conttituout record of the entroach- 
itient of the ” thieft jrtantle of sands disinte^rited from the lubjaccnc rocks as well as btoMn 
In from the sea coast ^ for over 4,000 yeira. gradual 1/ unoihenng a Creat taar-^oing river, 
and taking the life out of cities and ranches. fteWs and loresis. The process recalls the 
happenings In the valley of the Tarim in Central Asia. Is the desiccation attrlhotabla to 
‘ a long continued and extreme degree of aridity of the regioii combined with the sand- 
drifting action of the south'west monsoon winds, which sweep shrotigh ftsiputana for several 
montha of the year without precipitating any part of the moisture contained In them " t 
Or have the moisture-bearing currents of iff, whose Interceptioh by the lower 
slopes In the Eastern Punjab set free the large volume of water which kept up the flow of 
the Sarasvati down to the sea in days of yore, been diverted elsewhere7” 


^ suggestion may be made that the head-waters of the SarasvatL might have 
heen captured by the Jumna or. preferably the Sutlej in historical limes, this leading to i 
shrinkage in the volume of water carried by the Sarwvatl, and thus leading to Us gradual 
The evidence of the rerfkh'i-AlubSnik Shah suggests the last surmise. 


FOUR STAGES OF THE UFE OF THE SARASVATI 


^®re emerges the Foliawing fatu from the above brief survey of the references 
to the Sarasvatl in tndis’s ancient legend and literature comprising the Vedlc, the Puranic, and 
the epic works recorded In the Old Indo-Aryan languages (the Vedk and the Ctesslcal 
Sanskrit) belonging so the tndo^ranian branch of the Indo-Eurapean liogiilicic family, we have 
made In she words of Prof. Hemchandra Raychiudhan. The rtver hsi already passed through 
thres stages of Its life and a fourth has set m with the construction of camli since 1897. 
In the firs stage, the Sarisvact basin till about the end of the third fiulletiium fiC. when 
the Indus and other cultures flouriihed. It offered faelluies to the cultivai»ri of both wheat 
and rice. In the second stage during the major period of th« second mlltenlunt BC. when 
the vedlc ^pte were living, only wheat-barkiy could bo grown, in the third scege llnoe 1« 
‘drying up*. It became unsuitable For agrieulturaf Ktivities. and the pastoral tribes from the 
Inner Alls occupied It. Now let us discuss some of the details of the processes that created 
th«c divert anthropo-coQl^lcit c<Hidltk>ni^ 


(I) The Sarasvatl was a river larger than the Indus fSindhu),^ *tHcb in the Rigveda. the 
llnguisttcalty otdea extant work of the Vedlc literature (it eonslits of lin|uiitlcally 


20 - 11 , all ibe ««. or the EngU.h iraoiiation of ih< ftiguedic *, ^ ^ 

WiUois [ Poone, 1927, I to VI vob j, has been given m thii work, 
a yet takain y»4*yo vivaianSfi iuresveti luptathf 

yah.uahveyei,t^.uduehni..udbara.bUi„enapay„ipjpy^„l, gj 

‘.‘.'“rj’ ■>' .he .Id '.bw. 


riven that flow copioui and fcrtiliiing, bestowi 


tng (she people) by their w«,er*, come once tognJser, 


mg abusUnce of lood, *|,d noufkh. 


[ Contd, on page 51 j 






and also otherwise successive works the Sisnhita, the ftrlhmsn, the Aranyik, irnJ 
the Upanishad. pre-Buddhttcic. l. e^, pro-slKth centur}' BC m date J comprtsinf a 
uqihItS. containing hymns ^dressed to wloui deities of the Agrlcultuni stage of 
religion 163-1.3 [ In the Old Indo-TAryan diteable for their linguistic stage to about the 
middle of cf.e second mlHenlum BCi is dficribed at ■ river full oT water flowing 
indeed from the fflouncaifis to the les.*^ 

(2^ However, the very name of the rivet, the * Saras-vatiIn the Rlgveda meant * abounding 
in pools and takes', suggests that ever slnoe the Rigvedfe Indo-EuropeaAs knew it, 
portions of Che course of this river looked like ‘ take:' (terras 1. This happens in 
the structure of a river Rowing In plains, when, either Its gradient becomes 

'Irregular' or ' disturbed ’ by action of earth movementi, or when u result of 

Setting In of desiccation (an area having rainfall under K' becomes subjected to 
this process), the graduaOy shifting sand dunes attack its bed at several places. These 
physical events and processes create cross-bars against which the water is Riled up 

in the form of reservoirs along its course. The contents of the ftigveda do not reflect 

the arid conditions prevailing in the Ssraavatl basin, the main habitat of the Rigvedk 
people. To the contrary, descriptions of the cloudy wenther. the presence of numerous 
lakes along the river, agrlculturai activity far more conspicuous than pastorallim, etc. 
In the hymns, and much indulgence In costly Mcrificial ecremonias for which w 
hierarchy of prleitt w strikingly resembUrg that of Babylonia wai maintJitned and 
that economically demanded high agricultural surpluses not available today In the ana. 
afl bear witness to better climatic conditlont, that stand In contrast to the present 
state of affairs, when the area is mare suited to putoralism ind only millets 
are grown where irrigation water has not reached from the Punjah. proceed lug 
from the Yamuna westwards, the lurnmer rainfall or tne monsoon occurs In the 
district of Karni; [IC, XV, p. 49], lO’ in Feroiepur pC, XII, p. 69], 10' In Rohuk 
(1C XX, p. Siaj, 10' tn Ganglnagwr, 5 Bahlwalpur [16, VI. p. 195], and 3' in 
Larkins [f6. XVI, p. 138]. In which Moenjo-dhero (Mohenja-daro) U located on 
the Indus. It is noteworthy tn this connoetton that the amount ol the winter rains 
that result from the influence of the Atlantic storms in the Indian itibcontlnsni 
increases, as wc proceed further and further westward from the Gangetic basin with 
the result that in Baluchisun while the mean Summer rainfall is 1‘, the winter 

prakiodatl dhnyetA tesr eakl aaraivatt tfliarQnaTiilyasi pfik 

prablbedHanu reitiyevia ylti vtslivll apo maliioa liitdliiiranyl. f Rv, \ 11, 95| 1 ] 

" Tbit Sarotvati. ftem *i a eUy made of ayaa ( co^wr, aiJi Cypriie efoiya: ludo- 
European ojofi Mron' is luentioned ea ijr^ma a/w of 'black copper* in the 
4tk0ftm-vtda IX, 5,4. etc- I flowa wpidly with «lt nutainlng wnter, sweeping 
away In Its might ell Other watera. m *» ebanofecr I clears itie roadl. 

21-ekaehetai auraivail nadinSm sucbiryaii giribhya a taouidrttt 

rayaschcientf bhovanasya btiurer ghriia^ payo tluduhe nahuihSyo. [ Rv, \ 11,95,2 J, 
"Saraareti, chief end p«re»l of rivers, flowing frnm the moimtaijis to the 
ocean, undentood the request of Nahiulia, and dtllrtbuiing richta atnong the tnatiy 
eiisitng beiiigf, milked Foi him butter and waier.” 





pTii\p\i^Uoa w sy ENomtnd. C W„ quoted tiy M,,™hiill. Sir jghr, 

AWfcfi/e-Dfl/e * the fnihn OtillmMO i, tou.. 1921. p. -t. thki wark will t»a rrfcrred 
» MIC in future rBTarencfct]. which In the «ewh (M««rut} ijiitrkt in if» <j»ngetic 
Daab ttBt farmi thi mMtXivs-pla« of the Bengal >nd aambiy monsoon eurreoti 
[16, XVII. p. 2S4] It 33‘ and I', rfi$pett«dy. Tbe culnvaclon af whed which ha^t 
been found at pfotoWttorIt tjc« in thW \ SM f demmda » rainfall botwwfl 
22 and 20 without Irtijatlon. Here a^fn we receive lupparc to our theory that 
the precipitation hat decreaied by (0-15* fines protahiitsrle timei. In view of thtts 
fectt. the alternative left for ui to find out in eitplfiiatlon of the irrefularltlct on the 
gredient of the Sar««t! ij to hoW tome pro^igvedic eanK-movMient reipontible 
for thUpheomtienm, The Painted Gn^y Ware ^ PGw > ciiUure that It poit^lndiu mail- 
graphfcally hat priiuarlly b-*o identined with that of the Irdo-Aryant ) S2-I | beauw 
It hK bean tumited that the authors of the Mus dviJlMiion wen non - and 
prc-A^^ani [MfCl. pp. 109-11). fa, it .my ardiMobglcil culture h« a clilm to 
have bwn astwuted with the lndo-€«ropean VodK Aryas. th»s txwt-Indut PGW 
culture li thought to fit batter Into the picture. The name ■ Sartt-vati' Is etymo- 

. f ^ lound between the PGW and the 

ndut Chrlflzatton, aRetiing thii the two peoples icociated with them hid not come 
Into contset of «th other. It tliarefare foilo^f th„ iha term -Ssras-vati' must have 
been coined by the Vedic Anrat. the PGW people, when the, had Immigrated to the 
S^asvatl basm, on bewng found that the river had a number of lakes along its bads. 

nm ^ «»' «r«^rAlrf-KnT 

»\h o1 the ntme ■b^ggS^ lHi» 

Sar^ xtt *"'*'**!. ’ wmplex. who prtceditd the PCW people on tbv 

Wafl muK have h,d iharsfere * different name for the W.vatL Tlse evidence on 

TvT river Sarasvati had tlresdy «t in before the 

nr h J" e? *0 *^‘Zvedic period We do not know 

H L IT u ! the Indus OvHlis,Ion had snythlng to 

do with this emstr^he that would havo rendered the *re, unfnhabimWe fa^ K l«t 

the T"*’! ^ " noteworthy m this connection 

that the couTW of the Saraivael li„ M,„„|y on an eanhqujk. belt. 

... 

manuals to the Vedte riteal called th- Brahms^w ^ 

the TUtttriy,. <he AUareya, the Jaimimvrz l«»u«)0 SC ^ the Pa.chavim^, 

the contents in a of the Vedic dl bdIT' T 

ihnt whan the fiigwcdlc people were at n rs. i ij i* leading us to hold 

used as we hive notice/: «OTa wa, ^ Whiialogy [copper was 

the Indo^Swaivui basin, someihinF T ^ ***"** *** ^ 

eastward and tesifed In the vei kT.J‘^bcLe/*'h '''*^**^ *" 

traversed In the center by the YamuiUL wh b t ” Siratvitl and the Ganp 

was formeriy » tributary of the Saraswtl [Waia’o ffcographers 

p, 41J The area 1. referred to m tha ^ 

[flr. Ill, 22, 4J. b„ ahe Uter Vedit l^» 

««r vedit llterwure. mentioned dxwe. spe.ts of it at 
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Plan I 


Tell aL Pehowa on ihft Prachl SifJWvaii 


Fort of Bliatner on the Nall tSarisvwl) « Koi HanumingirH 
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hwlng been occupitd bjf the Kurui [ ry. Vi, xi, 3, Sj. tn (hewurje of 

thii momentou* ihift upitrainn "he SaruvatJ and hito the upper Doib, tame Importnnt 
clunjies Were txperftnced b)f the ft)jvedit tommuflltyi for Inltanre, (I ) the chinje 
of dfet frorti wtiesn-barfef mentioned lit the fttgveda {2S-J f; (il) the Introduction of 
Iron which does not find reference In the R1|¥edi. but ii mentioned in ih* liter 
Vedic literature at we have seen; (Jil) the gddltjon of 3 fourth rarna and blether 
with It that of a fourth rede, the Atharva, to the ftlgvedk sodeC;^ which had three 
wrnsi. the BrShmans. the ftlljanya or warrior-rutef cUw. and the Vil^yk or the 
cultivator ciw, [ Rv, vllf, 35. 16-lS j: (Iv) the appearance of the raterences to ^ martH 
bhfiml • or ' de«nwhich do not occur In the Sifveda, and the mention of the 
Saiaivatl In the Yajur-veda. Vs. ^9T-| | as » frajmented river; and other fecit, that 
we shell disciiii later oe. Thli sort of reference* to the Siraivat) appear to offer the 
reuon why ihe ftl^edle people moved to an area of s different ecology, it itggeits 
that the Sirnivatl had dried up (n parts end the desert wlileh we liow tall the Thaf 
(Thar) bed come into eahtence. It wa* a clear ote of a great earthquake as we 
find Its account* m the two Indian apici. the ftamlya?* end the MihabhSrata. which 
though have come down to us-when their fut rertntlon was compiled-In the 
ClatsIcaJ Senskrltn proraHlstorlt sccoimti not eompletol/ 

unreliable for i» not mentioned In the ftSmaySna. ind PS^all- 

putra founded by Udiyin, c. 500 BC. H not known to the Mih»haratL It may 
ineldentelly be iMted here ihal. » we shall i« m detail Uter. this advent of the 
Vedic people into the Gangetk btein does net mirk the First entry of the Aryai into 
the region. The IndoW^ryin* of a pre-VedIc wave were already In the occupation of 
the Gangeiic valky. who. (f we believe their traditiunsl accouncj found in a literature 
called the Pura^.at or ■ anctenc lore’ which though mentioned In the Atharvi-vcda. 
XV d 4 have come down to u* in the po*t-Vcdlc Classical Sanskrit, had already patted 
the'Golden Aza of their history wd It w« indeed the period of Che decadence of 
a cIvillxQtlon III the G.ngetic valley when the Vedic lndo-Ary«u set thtir foot on 
the toil of Kur^inlchlUa fust a few ganentions before the Mahabharaii War. the 
theme of thn mankind's largest literary work In verst Thu War was looked upon « 
the end oi the ancient Indian hUtory according to the Punnai. In the epic MahShhiirDta. 
Bh-rshmi-parva. IX. Sanjaya addresses to Yudhl.lhlra. who was ^ut In the 

Lunar dynasty that W3* flrU eitabllihed at ftritisthUni (Old GhutI at Allahabad) at 
the confluence of the Gangs and Yamuna where the Doab end* 1 - 

- I say now. O Bharata' I sm going to tell you the history of your land ShSraa 
-ahe land wher^ InHra wai worshlpped-iho land dear co Kanu Valvaivau. the 
land dear » the first sovereign Pfithu. the land of Ikshvffku, the land of Mandhatyl 
and Nahesha. the country of Muchukunda, md S^bl the AiKinlr,, of .^htbha. 
Alla and NrJgS. of Kullka and GldhU of Somaka, and Dlilpj-Bh2rata of tbeiip. 
and dear unto thorn. ” 

BEFORE IT RECEIVED THE NAME ' SA&ASVATI » 

im, 1 , roltow. f«m wh.l M. («n .at«l lb.... thtt prlw L, th. RIjvedte W... 

Arym. tcnlKt w tht lndi>-Sir»«atl bisin wm. Ume ilurinj tk. mMille oT rii. itond 
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mlllenkuifi BC of a little earlier.- the Saruwati bad already suffered the adverse effe<tt of 
some earth movement that had created the barrier* on Us ¥<ay giving rite to the origin of 
nuRieroui lakes In Its bed; the takes whose occurrences prompted the new people to coin 
the name * Sara*«v<iti' for ch« river. But thft can only happen when there were no earHer 
people to tell them the origmaJ name of the riv^r, otherwise there wat normalTy no need 
for them to find out a new name for it. At.the name belongt etymologically to the Vedlc 
Old Indo^Aryan. ft can hardly he 3 borrowccf one from a prevJoui population. It Is prohabto 
ejiac thft very catastrophe may have b^en the chief cause af the desertion of the Sarasvaci 
basin by a pre-R,igvedk populathm, whicht d the Identlhcation of the PGW peopte with them 
IS valid a$ Ic appear* very likely to be so, must have been the Indus people. J. e; the author* 
of the Indus Civilllutfon or the Htrappa culture. The cicastrophe. ih absence of more evidence, 
may tentatively be taken to have occurred by ICOO BC ^ B- B. Lai surmises [Al, 1963. p. 
2l9], In the light the latest carbon-date 1Q4S ±75 from the Indus scratum n Klhbagglsu, 
liiuatcd near Hanumangarh (Ganglnagar Dlsi„ Rajasthan ) on the old bed of the Soruvatl. 
We have already reforred to the p/oseftce of Sfs archaeologJal hiatus of ■ general character 
between the Indus and the PGW cultures about which we shall again speak (thl* titer fact 
rust taken Into consideration tilt now by the archaeolcgicat profession goes indeed against all 
the theories that the 'Vedic Aryans' were responsible for the destruction of the Indus 
clvlllzatldn), In tp1t« of this damage to the structure of the Saramti, It oonfinued to be a 
weJMowing river so long 1 * the Rigvedic seulemontt f»Eed on n. zs we can gfean from the 
prayers and hymns of the lligvtd* [t, 14, S: 22. t| II, 3. 9; 4, 9; ill. 2 , |J; v|, 6. 6; 6, etc. J. 
and higher amount of rainfall in those protohlstorlG times miy welt have been 1 sohstintJally 
contributing factor to a happy ttice of affairs for 1 peasant community. The flood-pfaJn and 
bed of a river with a damaged course leave seasonally their highly replinlshcd portions for a 
cukivaiioft yielding bumper crops wuh the least of efforts ^Suracgarh farm, for instance, 
U now explaiclng thl* oppottunlty ‘ ti entirely lies In the bed of the former Saratvatl. which 
In this part, called Blgal, or ancient jangafz, li known a* the In the Middle East, the 

Nil In Mlsr was the only river that sFTorded chit sort of faiullties. These conditions, however, 
Were suited to the cultlvatlsn of wheat and barlay. but not rice. The occurrenco of flat 

22.-The iroit-lmring iipuror or kier portion uf tiia PGW eullurc eulgiiicU tenlutively 
to tkc Vedic Indii-Aryani. lijit hcou MrlKin-dit(e.l v MiTS BC IShl}. The bronze 
-cortuiritng ciarller portion of ibi* very atratiun ai liustltLapiir, lermed fiiUliuapur 
11 I 51*1 K nS'sat therefore belong to c, century RG or Ittllt cnflier. We 

have alneeily iiadieed that R-lgvede mentlotis cupper bui tmi iron, hence their 
first presence in rheDgnb may well lielyng 10 thit period (the cnrltatt-daie tVitm the 
substance of a duUioua come*! from Kaitiojtpnr U thould be rukd oi« to view of 
other evidence). Their tatlemcnti on ihc Saraivail in their early pliwr fhouTtl 
belong to a *Ug:ht(y earlier period* s,iv, c, J3-H th ceni. BC- The Old Indo-Aryari 
^ language of tlic RigvetLs bean wituesv 10 have come into contaci of the Dravidian 
-Speakers a* the presence of the pecnlurJy UravidUii cerebral eoiuounuts Id il* 
phonology potnti out. A comparison of the Vedic phunojogy with that of the Avwtic 
gaihiu shows that tbit oisimilatioti was au Indian pbcoumenoji. The proces* of 
tbh phoiiologioai aisimlLatlon mutt have taken the perloti of a lew goneMUont, 
wileed. Thus the date c. BC gucased hy ike ludolngittt and adopted from tltem 

by archaeologists receives lonu support from other sources. 
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roofed HtHiiat ( S7-f ) In the protohittorlc culturet of the endre tndo-5vvvad buin beart 
witness to the fact thst the rsinfall refnamed within the ran^o of its mtcabilitjr for the 
farming df whcit, otherwtie gabled houses like those of the Eastern basic agriculdiral 
communities would h we bMn required under the candiOom fwotirlng the paddy growing. 
The tnns-Mui arts^ of BaluchiJtan ind the North-West Frontier, which ware more under the 
Influence of the Alla,me rjlrtitormt chan that of the monsoon, ac we hwe naticed f 8~f f. wd 
were marginal to the process of Afriimn desIcCJttloTi. whoso Influence theie areas would 
have felt but the elfecu of the higher mornoon would have been hetpruf lo melniain z balance bet- 
wsen the economies of the pcismt and the thepherd. The Sorasvul buin wa* noi only more fertile 
agriculturally, but wai located at compiratlvdly a safer distance for peacefljl conditions tn comparl- 
SOA to ihii of the Indus, Under the dreumstantas. Iw contnbotton lo ihedevelgpment of urban 
institutiofis by the rural eoluires that had entered the Indut valley from the wtu | 77, 63-1 J , 
would have been more than tbat of other rlvert of north Wis. Such peaceful and sound 
economic oonditlont do not give impetus only to material progress, but at the same time, 
they promote also the development of mind and moraJi. The Donditlont pre-requIsIte to the 
evolution of the philosophy of the Upanwhadi, the climax of the Indian thought that was 
to have matured in the next stage of the structure of the river, had already developed on the 
Sirsivati. Much to the dliappolfitment of the archaeologitt and tile aro-hlstorlM, the proto- 
hisiorfc India, like its contemporirfes in the west, hat not left for the posterity great 
monumentt like the Pyramids of GMo. the temple* of Karnak, the aigguret* of Babylon, and 
the pateoet of Khombad and Susa, becauta. much to the apprecittlon of the humani¬ 
tarian and the extologJtt. the peasantry In India, though already reduced in the toeUJ 
hiererchy to the level of that of the Middle East ( 68-1. Fn, 12 | by the priest and the wernor, 
was not condemned forcibly w eonitruct monuments for the gbry of the ruler*. 

THE EASTERN BASIC FARMERS AND CHANGE FROM RICE TO WHEAT 

106-1. We have reviewed tome environmental foctor* pertaining to the wheat-barley 
growmg Western peasant*, which they would have met with on the Saresvatt, Now let us do 
SO in connection with the westward movement of she wet-paddy farming Ewtern culilvstort 
\ 43-1 }, because somewhere they muit have crossed the north Indiaji plain <m their way 
to the Middle bsl, even prior to the Middle Eaitern peasants began co spread 

eaitwardt (W.SS-J)^ Wo have discussed certain environmental postlbllltici In this 

cmmectlon. Under the emitting climatic condJtkmi, they should have left the Gangctic 

plairr between Allahabad and Kanpur, turning thence towards the foot of tha Hlmaliyis. 

where Ideal opponunltlM for rice^:uJtlv.t|gn prevail (43. i }. Later, we found shat the 
rainfall ha* been reduced by *1 fowi <0* prolohTstOrlt times- and that the 

Yamuna formed a rough border between the tones of rite and wheat during the PGW 
culturo or the latsr biUf of the second miHInlum ^ The tontmti of the Mgvedi do 
not bear witness for the R.gvedic people to have come Into the contact of a rice-farmIng 
people on the Sarasvatl f lOS-l j- But, before the mumed pro-Rigvedic catastrophe of c. 
2000 6C when the bed of the Sarasvati H understood to have been damaged and eonsequ' 
entry lakes came into exiicencc on IR course, and when the people o( the Indus 
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CivJlizBttofi^ 13 <!td of tllft eit'tier Kijlbi^ln 1 cuittti'e Qourisfied on It, condittoni for wet psdiljr 
may well have obamed. The Nil|i, at the SaresvaU modi ii known nt &3|a^. hw mtich wider a 
bed than the Indus, At the end oF the monsoon the condiuoni for rice Fermnig becomes ideal 
these days here and there on lu llood-plaln, and the present Inhabitanu do not miss to 
exploit the opportunity. The present rehabiliuted populitbn from the Punjab, do PWt 
eat rice as their normal food. They, boweveri raise the wet psddy crops for the market. 
We know that the Indus Civilization, belonging euentiairy to the Western bask agriculture, 
WAS based on wtieat-barfey end dairying, tti original domestic animals mutt therefore have been 
she iheep, the gout, the cattle, and In the case of the Inner Asian extension of this culture 
complex, the hone, The preponderance of the bull on the Indus seals bears witness to this 
fict 8ui. the presence of Che elephant, the rhinoceros, the birlTiilo, etc., the animals chat 
essentially belonged to the rl^^uittvatlng Eastern agrictllluruts who rupple/nonted their diet 
with fish, just as the Westerner* did lo vnth dairying, suggests 3 Fusion between these two 
bistc agncuftuml clviliaanont of the Old World. This foikin. In wJew.of the antHfOpo-eco- 
logical considerations we have discussed, must have occurred somewhere betwoerv the Indus 
and iht Gmga, and, sines Yamuna was a tributary of the Sarasvaci during the pre-Vedk 
period, the Sarasvati appears indeed to be the sole dalmint for this place of pride. Further 
details In this respect wlO follow in a subsequent chapter. 


tNDlC PRINCES IN THB MIDDLE EASTERN POLITICS i THEIR 

humanitarian affroagh 

107-,!, The above first phase of the Saravati came to m end with the occurrence of 
earthquakes probably soon after 2000 BC fl0e-|(|j| ^ During the second phase that followed, 
the basin of the river which was k'pirhfond In the first phase decayed into a savannah ai 
wo can say on the basis of its physiography its depleted in the Rigvedlc hymns, and the 
absnnce of references to rice in them, a suggestive state of sRalfs in regard to climatic 
conditions. The Saraivatl of the leoqjid stage E«etni to hive imin i otlsfactoiily-flowJng 
over, probably because the rainfoll was higher It had numerous lakes on it* bed. We hava 
also seen how an archaeofogJcaJ hiatus occon generally between the Indus and tha FGW 
cultures, suggesting that the area remained uninhabited by settled people for some time. 
About 1500 BC or .lightly earlier ^|0I*I(1)^ we find In the light of the literature and tingul- 
uks ihu a people calling ihamtelvti the Arya [Hv. i. SI,9; 130.8; 156, 5. etc.} and 
referred to aj the daive^ In the Avesto «. VI. 9, etc.}, the lacrod book of 

their Iranian cognitM. were «ttfod In the Indo-SeravatJ fcidn. They hid their main 
cultural centers on the banks of the S««vai). The tr«litton* of these HJgvedU: people » they 
reflect through their Httratufe point out that while they wer^ living fo an earlier abode, they 
came In conflict and remUned m hottUe terms with a people whom they called the Aiura*. 
The latter p«ple are safely Idcnrifia^ with she Aihurs or toe Assyrians the northern 
Iraq lying adtacers to Kurdistan ‘llie fongten of the Vodic .-^ryas appears to bo a 
comp^mito between in Inner Allan horse and solar cult of a pastoral state and the Shumero 
-Semitic religion of the Agrkukgral horlton. The arittocratic Arya diu that had Imposed 
Itself on the • Aslank * Nliannl (c ISIS-IISO BC) food-producm in northern Iraq and Kurdistan 
who w^a kn^to have been the arch anemias oT the Assyrtani; wd of the K»dt« of Babyfonl. 
(c. l74fr*(l7lfiC) who hid lubjugaced the Semites of (r«,. who conquered the wettern 
Ada with their new innovation the war chariot, and wonhipped she Vedit Indian deities 
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S'urlis ^*Sijrya', tndas ^ ' Tndn’r K>u-Jr M3rutu« ('MAruta'. ICas.). In—di-ra 

( ♦Indra'. Mltannfani]i (• VarumMIc.), MMc-ca-r Miiri*, Miv), 

-hl> (*r<fuatya', Hit,), etc., were both lln^utctkally »d religloutly related to the Indian 
Vedlc oamniunlcy. The mein difference between the Itaasi^Mlcannli of the Westarn Asia, on 
one hand, and the Vedo-Avestk or Che Indo-lranlini of India and Iran, on the other, was 
(hat. whereas the former were an arhiocratlc .^rya dais among the alien peoples in Wtatirn 
Asia, the latter were the food-producing Arya f dm term meani primarily the - plough- 
cultleator ' J masses The ewWeiKe of the presence of Ary*, massei diewhere in the’aiiclSfit 
world has nort yet been Found. We may therefore connect these aritliocraj;les for their 
origin as a dtitmct class with the Indo-lranfan masses, and when we take Into conildoration 
their rellflon. It tallies with that of the lndo>Aryans. I. e. the VediC people of the {ndo-Siratvjtti 
basin. Ariiiocra^ is ^^V^iopjnp.R.t.DJ tfie Igriciiltural sc^e and Ijhe (Cassi-hlj ^nJi cirjiar^ly 
be.lTltfsd t» the past o^l stale o f . th e Afyas. The KaiiJtci began to appear tn 

ftabylcMtia by e. 1775 BC and the language of the two Western Aslan Arya aristocracies 
belongs to a proto-VedIc stage that most have existed somewhere in liidia during the third 
mtllmlum BC at the time when the Indus and the Peninsular Pratohiacork CiviKmions were 
flourishing In the rorthem India. The issue Inuolves the presence of a proto-VedJc Ary* 
community In India during the late period of Che third rnlHenium BC and muuiitatlOR ol 
the originally Middle Eastern insticutlon of arloocracy Into an Indian mould. The facts u they 
stand lead ui to the mfertnee that the proto-Vedk Arya princes carrying with them the horse- 
driven w«r-durlot had proceeded from India to the Middle Eait. where they first appears 
41 the Kettles in Babyidnii during the reign of Kbammufxbi [ 17^-1750 BC they organiied 
the indigenous Semitic population which wv Ifngulilically Akkadian and established themselves 
peacofulfy as the rulers of Babylonia which they called Itara-Ounla sh In thetr rocordt. by 
tS95 aC a nd bestowed peace and prosperity on the population which was previously highly 

taxed { 63. 73-1 f and suppressed. 

fOS-l. Victory in warfare has primarily depended more and mwe on new inventions 
In weapons and suaieev. rath ^^hM^ iTshijrp^Sical strength of the warfror._ThB mvention 
QriKe"^idkd’fnltsiles'"lft the form of * bow and arrow " during the hunting-gatherIng stage 
In the Upp«r Palaeolithic 1 +-> J revolutJoniied the ancient warfare. The bow and arrow 
continued Into the agrkullural stage and luch early leading communities of this stage as the 
Shumerians. che Egyptians, and othen used it, but the former added to the warfare enimsl- 
drawn chariot and with that they made their conquests. After this, the Aryai Introduced the 
biwunniitg animal the hone with vvhkb they embarked upon their oonquesis and toon after 
they succeeded in devcioplrg a two-wheoted light chariot for the warrior drawn by swift 
horses and the innovation proved very effective. The key of the .Aryan victory lay In the 
war-eharioi. The two Indo-Aryan aristocracies among the Kt^Mulnnl m the Middle East of 
the second millonium BC. may welt hive set out of India to the Middle East Jn order lo 
give a trial to the wir-ebarioi. (its itructure JS described In the ancient fodO-Aryan liierKure 
(Ptggpt. S., Prehfsiofk fndte. Penguin. IWI. pp 273-®! and m none other) apparently 
with tmperialiscjc aims and no other purpose seems likely m this case. However, it is iome- 
what surprising that we find them trying through peaceful itieans to win the heart of the 
indigenous people lor their aims. They first mixed up with the masses and organtied thsin in 
favour of their leadership. They introduced In ib* Middle Eau the horse, their sacred immii. 
tt te * distinctivefeaiore of the tndo-Aryin arittocraciei of the Middle East, that their personal 
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nans*, ai alto of KhattI arlitocracy of AiU Minor #hleli HnaoJitlolly bfiloft|e<l to 
Hie antm dli^ljion of the l(ido-£iiropMn linguistic finiily, «nj in most cases with the 
lermlnstlon -oth (Sant. * t?«'. ■hone'; Ol<l Innim. ' uspa* i. s feature ifjo (hirtd hy the 
Puranic dynasties of eariy Indism rulers. Th* princes worshipped also the Babytonian 

and other indigenous gods together with those of their own, nimely, Shuriathi Maruttesh, 
Indaah, ew- *■ In tfomeiUc poUcy", writes h. W. F. Saggs. - Kassne government smths u> have 
been mlW and unop press hie. Extant <har«rs promulgated by the Kaiiiic kings indkaie that 
they were Ubefal rulefi;. and absence of native rlHfigs may well hwe been related to this 
liberality *’ [The Grsotness thoi wos Bobylun. Lon,. IWl. p. T9J, ” Tfie Kasiiws states G, 
Roux, ’‘restored order, peace and tinlty in i country devajcsied by half a rnlllenlum of war. 
kept up with Mesopotamian traditions and befiivrd In every way like good, teritihle Mesopo- 
uinlan mortarchs"' [ Andenf Irod. Lon.. 1964. p, M3]. They ruled as a continuous Jingle dynasty 
longest (415 yean) in the lilstory of Western Asia They inaugurated a period of renaissance. 
Ulamburlash rc-tmited Batyionia Kurigalzu II restored the great cempict u Ertdu. Ur. Uruk, 
Nippur Ufid Larsa and bullc up a new capital Duru (‘fort*) KurigaJzu. Tfi^ added som* new 
features to the MesopotamUn art. vii., relief in moulded brick, a peculiar type of eyilhder 
sails, the kudurrv boundary^toncs that look like the prototypes of the Ihdlan memorial 
Stones. The ShuiRero'^kkadiin mythi and legends that were recast during the time of the 
First Babylonian Uynaity [ c. 1894-1741 BC i- were edited and couched in the Standard 
Babylonian under the patronage of ihli Indk dynasty of Babybnia. By the time of Kara-lndash, 
the renescont Babytcmii became sufftclently Important to warrant art exchange of ambassadors 
with MUr (Egypt) of tire Eighteentn Dynasty (1560-1371BCj. 

l09-(. ♦'Assyria gained independence", writes frof. S. A- Palllt, "already under 
Hammurabi's mcceiior Sunsu-Huna (1749-17)2 BG }i but it was not unci) the HlCtites con* 
quered Babylon (I59S BC) chat it became possible for the Assyrian roiers to strengthen their 
position. The rule of t^ie Sea-land Dynasty and the Kouttcs in Babylonia, must further have 
Helped on the intfepoirdence of Assyria., The westwani eKpanflpn ef Assyria soon icoppod.... 
Fresh power factors entered upon the stage of the Middle East, where previously only the 
Sumerian and Babytonlan rulers had played tlieir role; while Egypt remained quiescent. It is 
the rise of tht KitUte (KhattO kingdom (c I74B-I4WJ, The ruhng caste lu the Hittite kingdom 
were Indo-EuropeauL The Kassicet who conquered Eiabylonta when <im had boconte weakened 
»fier the Hlulte attack, came from the east, and from the names of persons and god* 
fashioned on tn Indian mode) we tee plainly shat their rulert wero lirdo-Eiiropeant. but in 
the region between Asia Minor and Assyna «Uo, we meet these peoplui new to the Middle 
East...-fn 13 Anurna Jetiers address^ to the Egyptian pharaohs, wr see the ruim of thf 
new state call themwtvos kings [ of the 'Marianna' eato ( of Kit^mi ( Ur milti/ mM-it- 
u^-ni). Names of rulers such u Artaminya, Artatama. S^uwardatj* S'ubindu, S^MWma. 
Dufharatta, show ut that the rulers ar® Indo-Europeans . . With iia (Hltlnni kingdom ) 
fencer In the irorth Syrian Habttr dircrfce and ifl capital Waahstiukkmnl near TeU Halaf It 
extends eastward, including part of GuUum \n th* Zagros Mountains with the dtp of 
Arrapha | Kirkuk^ as its prlnaipa) town. We do not know the taum of the rapid rise of 
Mttanni. but the HlUlU kingdom m ci*wrn Asia MibOf teemed incapable of lyrthdr expansion 
jTwf the raid pn Babylonia Ai any rate, SauHiihacar, king of Mtunn), conquered the whole 
of Assyria and secured m vnesiern frontlerr by hi friendly ralitions wish Egypt. We know 
chat the daughter of SEuiHshaiHr'i son Anatama 1 was given in morrlpgo c- 1420 BC to 
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Thoihfiiei tv. . ..The ttrllluni riie of the HitUte reafni j New Hlttlt#. t. ('«a'1200 8C | 
end tubsequenc complete d> 5 appnrinc« wItt be discmied lacer; here we majr nole 
the dUJntegruion of the Mltanniin state bfought about the final liberation of Aisjrrla 

from I foreign yoke" IPallls, SycimI Aage. The Art/^uiry ef fraif. 1956, Copenhagen, pp, 615-7]. 

HO-L **During the same period (e- 1400 BC,}." wfitai Childe, "the Amama tablet* 
mentfon Aryan prtncet <n Syria and Palestine too —Birldliw* of Tenoam, ^uwardata of Keliih. 
Ya^ats of Taanach. Artamanyi of Zir-Siahan" (Tire ^ryont, 19Z6, p. 19). "‘The eaHlest 
recorded traces of the Aryan peoptes," states T- Burrow, come neither from India nor 
from Iran, but fro-n the Near East The list of royal oamoi preserved in a vartety of cunei¬ 
form documenw has s dinincdy Aryan appearance. The names of these kings are as follows : 
5utor«. FarkuaUif. Stfossotor, Artorfamo. Artolunrora, DoifOlAo, WoUweea. he,. In Indo-Aryan 
form Siitfl 7 dno-(<f. VediC sutarmaii -), Parilster- dlrectof-ruler ■. Sauksotra-'son of Sohsotro 
Rtodhamaifi - (nom. Rtdrfbami), V. S. Wtasmara-'mindfoll of rightTvlfrathe. cT. V. tveilriitiM 
* haying rushing thiriotsMativaja ■ vlctorioiii through prayer ' !n addition there are found 
m private documenli from this area written in Assyrian a number of proper names of local 
notables which can bo Interpreted as Aryan, e-fr. Afinm-o, fiorda^o. Biryosuro. Poruio. 
S'oInM’-uro, SotOwo^a, *. e., fltomnomindful of the law'. VaiddhS^va- " (on of Vrddhasva-. 
Virya-iira-’hero oJ valour PQfu,a-*man. male KsemMura-’hero of peace or security*. 
SattvIja--who h« won prliei' (Bvf . c.''. r. Vtjssiti)- Tbts wa a period of the expansion 
of Miufini influence In the surrounding lofriiories. Consequently we come across ruiers of 
neighbouring principalities Having simlfar Aryan names, and this extends a* far as Syria end 
Pilmtine The clearest examples of Aryan names among these are S'urcirdotu, srordSto- 
‘given by heaven*, lowuro, Sqtvoro-t Item bearing the same relation to Skc. sSlvon • power- 
ful, vlctortous, a warrior ■, as does Skt. isrori * lord ’ to Avestic isvoft; Artcmonyo Htamwya 

■ thirth.ng on the Uw amdu^vu • yfddftSsvo-' poWft«ing terge horses*, flifyewizo : Wfyoyiio- 

■ having the. prize of valour', fndarew - Indrou (RV) - helped by IndraS'ubandu : Subandhu." 
[TAe SomArie Louguogs, i9SS. p, 27]. 

in-L With (he aid of their charlotry the Indic princes were able to conquer the 
entire Western Asia and in the sixteenth century BC the Mitannis were knocking tt the 
doers of Egypt which had freshly emerged from the foreign rule of the Hequ-Shasu ( ' the 
rulenfrom foreign country ' ) or the Hyksos (cl72CH570 6C ). who had Introduced the 
horse in Egypt and North Africa and are lUtpected to have been an offshoot of the tndo-Euro- 
pean people f ChJIde, G. V„ The Aryon*. 1926. p 24 ]. About two centuries had elapsed since the 
wai-charloi was introduced and It w« now no more the monopoly of the Indo-Europew 
arlitocrKlet in the Middle E«v Foreign experts In equestrian lore and chariotry were to be 
found at the courts of the Egyptson. Semitic arvd other kings. - The trchlvet of Boghukol In 
Asii Minor ". writes Prof. O. R Gurney. " contained an elaborate work In four ubleu on 
tralnlnr and acclimatization of horses by certain KlkkuH of the land of Mitannl. and In this 
work are found certain technical terms [dlAa--ortanmt. cf- Sanskrit, ekivartena^ -one 
turning -i terd-wflrwmtfl. -three turnings*; pamo-^rwu™. latto-wortoniM. novortoma; ett 
Gurney O R., The Hnfltoi. Uis..l954. p- i24j. betonglng to a language akin to Sanskrit, the 
ancient speech of tfio Aryans of Northern India" (The Hi«r.es. p. (04-5]. But ch. tndk 
dynasu were also dipiomats and realists as li evidenced by the facts that they had not brought 
armies from their homeland for tbek conquests and were able to r«se the forces of indigenous 




by persu^tvfl n^tEhodi; ihelr cQmprqcnts? with Eh ft nailvif! c^ltt and cuttomig thatr 
^pr^ci^loJ3 of popul^ uplritlonc^ th^lr pACronage Co lnct^g^^eou^ art. culture, imd Iltftr4carft. 
iod iait by I fiflt tew their hyrnanliarfin Appriwch ux the problem Thm wfti ntutb fascifi^ 
tion for tht hand of the Indie pHncfttsct among the local rulari a$ th& Amama tettert inform 
ii%. The Hicanni king Arcatama g^v^e a daughter in marriage to TehucWmftS IV (Tuchmoui IV, 
l4lS“l40€flC) in who&e reign the ^pt of ib* Newr Kingdom r&ached the iftnltb oF its giory, 
and the ion ol the former, Shiitcama II, also married hH daughter to Amun-Nitftb- IH 
(Amonhotep Hi, !410-13T2&C). The fusion of the Indic blood with the - divine" Egyptian 
dynasts teems to had also been planting ideas and ideih In ilie palaces ol the Pharaohs 
(Egyp, Aff-Blbllcat, Phiraoh ), new and novel lo the Egyptian tradition, which found 
ihftir expre^ion in the revolution of Amun-heteb iV ( riS(}^13&3 6C) who assumed the nffw 
nama Khu-tn-Acen (*spSrjE ol‘ Aten an ftlniighty moftolheiwic Sun-god represented by the 
lolir disc) or Akhnaten^ whole grind moth er» mother, and wite were all Arya princesses from 
Micamii. 

I ll-l. Akhnaten provoked i reiigteui revolution by Foruking the traditlortaJ worship 
of Amun^fte, the presiding god of Thebes* and endesvoyrirtg to pursyade hli lub/ects to 
adore Aten, Amenophlc IV or Akhnaten^ '* states lacques Plronne, " founded ufiivtrtal 
rehgion imbued with humanitarian and egalitarian ideas formed by the reilgloui conception 
of the equality of man before God. he completely dissociated himself from natlonaliim. He 
hlmiftfr, moreover* Egyptian on his father^s side and Aryan by hn mother"^s r. , .conceived the 
world tt In entity subject lo a ifngte god^ by whom all men are equally creaicd. Cirrying 
out the greatfttc rehglous revolution ever attsinpled by a i-uJer. hi abolished the cults of all 
the gods, to replace them by that of the one god Aten that dispenies to meni by fes rays, 
life iitd justice. Aten if good The tifu created by him it giwrf. Since God lovci iJi men with 
an equal tove. there tan be no difTcfence between thtm. The palate, the adminfstratlon, arc 
thrown Open to men of ill conditions. In order that the love taught by God sboUfd 
reign amongst all men, AmenophU IV wanted to assure peace. He would malmaln it at any 
price, dsipitc the threats that mensced hU emplri " [The fldn of Mriwry* Lon., |%2* p. WJ. 
" He behaved Jn the one and only God Aten observes 0* A. Mockenayi ” the great deity 
was Father of AH Hanklnd. Atan wis r^veaUd m beauty^ and hu worthipperi were required 
to live beautiful [ivti-the cultured mind abhorred nil that was evil* and lought after. 
- thTiigs which are most excellentic shrank from the shedding of bhwdi it promoted the 
Idea of universal brotherhood. Akhnetan accounted ii linful to ihed bbod gr to take away 
the life which Aten gave. No sacrifices were ofTer^ gp hit temples* the friilti ilane were 
laid on the aftars [Egyption %chi A Legend. London, t?l7. pp 31?-J€ |, Here we find 
Indded the seeds of theahfqisl (non-violence) doctrine on the soil gf Egypt, eentorles before 
\ht Upinlshadi and the precepts of Jamism intf fluddfilm appear on the tndiin scene Asoki 
fc. 269-m &C) of the Hauryan Dynasty ^c. 322-1B4 &C) in fndia iwakened to 

ahimsa after killing a hundred thousand human bmngs m the war of Kaiinga [ mod. Orriia). 

Akhnaten In Misr. on the other hand, had iccnmpiiihed It twde centuries eirher than A»k* 
wiiKquk taking 9 smgle {jfc^ 

I1W. The trm« four «cntur|«, f« 4Tlrtocracy the Kasfit ina thr«« 

censufrt* fee that (Mwttnn*) the MlUnnIi to rule over Weitefn Ail* piMufuJIy 
wttiwui populv uptur|ef »|ain,t then,, tf wu the cue with prevlout rekn. Indeed 

m tthievement on iheir pert m that troubletome world of the hn Broitie Age But befere 



decajr ‘itc in, iKcauMof in ihes« p^Nciol inmiuiJenJi. ch« Initp-Euf 9 p« 4 ii «rttipt:r4c;r of the 
Anatoll«fi XMtcIi (Hitci(«), whKh though belonged hnguHttOiJtjr to the tentum dlvitton* 4nd 
pnceised murlsrch/ [ifce me EgypElani. a non-Indo European trait, had mearwhlle auceeeded 
in metallurgy of Iron vmhkh they guarded at a irade-teerei. The Khattit equipped the vrar-^ 
chariot introduced earlier by the Ka^SH and Hitmnlf vrich componenti of iron and mounted iron- 
tyres ah tfieir wheels. Thii Improved dtariot. iitirdier and more durable, was a challenge to 
the Kas-I^Mltann* cHarlotry and the result was that the Mirannit together with their subject 
people who called themselves the Asura after the fiame of their wir^god of the tame name 
who had his temple at the city named Aiur, had to accept the maerainty of the Khattlt 
under the king Suppllullumas l { ISJS'SS BCJ ruling from Khattusas (Boghazkny) over Atli 
Minor. The Aiuru or the Assyrians wrere great traders. They somehow found out the secret 
of iron metallurgy, They began to work diligently and In course of time were able to construct 
armour and war weapons of iron and improved the strudy kliacil chariot Into an armoured 
vehicle or tank which was pushed from behind by manual labour in order to detnodth Forti* 
hcatlont mechanically. Iron was an ' impure' metal to the Karai^MIunnl. It was a taboo to 
them. They lagged behind and the Assyrians were able to wipe out with a vengeance all the 
three Indo-European arlttocracies from the ftce of the Middle East during the late thirteenth 
century fiC. This gave the ambitious Atur people a free hand to build up an empire of 
their own in Western Asia, an empire characierited by wickedness, bloodshed, torture and 
such other inhuman acts as we know from the Assyrian inscripuont and literature. However, 
the Assyrians had rbalr friends alto In India. They had nuKflmonlil relations with the Yadu 
f T3davjl dynasty of Dvaravati (Dwarka) In western India, as a oomparaslva study of the 
Puranlc story of Usha-Anlruddha appears to luggesi. as we shall sea later 

114 - 1 . We have already noted { S-l I that the world of the Middle East wat a 
graduilfy shrinking world for the sgrlculturiiL Europe was being occupied by advanced 
peasantry and with the dtsappearance of the (nd^Europeant from the Middle East at 
a time when the revolutionary indu«rlat tranjltfort from copper to iron was uklng 
place in India and the Western Asia, the fociwt of history was shifting towards the 
Mediterranean. India began to open up the Southeast Atla md the Pacific as we know 
from the fatakM and the lingulitk evidence t Wall Is. W. O,. 'aasitcil and IndoJranlan 
Analogitj in Sowtheait Asia and Pacific ftlandsCoftore in Hinoftt NY. I960, pp, 115-3^1 and 
spread of Hinduism and Buddhism accelerated the process Commero! began to grow between 
the Pacific and the Pillars of Horcules and the new ttrategfcal position Of the middlemen 
which the Middle Eaii acquired, opened up new avenuet for the economically^echnIng Semitic 
world, now more characterlulcally symbolised by the camel retfaer than the casde. They soon 
readjusted themselves to the new cafi of the cftviroflinsnt and tuened traders, carried, and 
navigator*, an eaiy and more remunerative thenge for the shepherd. 

115- 1, It it not only that the period of the decline of the Indic dynasties In the 

Middle East frejm tiie time of the Knatu king Soppiluflumas I < 1375-1335) dorlng the four¬ 
teenth eeniury onwards to the twelth century BC, tolnddes with tiw appearance of the 
Mgvcdic people In the li»do~Sansvasl plain, but the following factors show the probabihiy of 
the Vedte culture having been ah tntfuiive element in the animistic continuum represented 
by the Indus ClvUlzatJoit for its earlier phase and by the Brahminlcal .Agamk tradition for 
litir In fndl^ 
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(1) The Vedk retl^kin sLindi out Jn contratt to the ent^r^ Indian felijlout thit umo' 

tJail/ beton^i to the AnhnlfClc Horizon ( 63-t, 2 ) fratn lu begmntn^^ tn the pre- 
Indtit Batuchi peiisant cultures down to our own 

(2) The Vedic reitgion hat mor« rn oommon wun the Middle Eexiern religion of the 
Bronze Age. The Vedlt tocrllklal pactere. the hierarchy of tscrificiii prieiti, the 
ritual, the mj^thologif. the hymnology, etc., a(| betraj an unmitUkabia Middle 
Eutern imprint. 


(3) The Middle Eastern religion of the second mlibnium BC it characterized by the ru* 
of a thunder-ctim-war god riding or represented by a bull and wielding tHgjidefbolt.^ 
Tethupof the Ailanki ( Kliaiti^Mitanm masies), and Adadu (Adad) of the Babylon (ant 
and other Semitic peoples play significant role in the Middle Eastern mythology. A 
comparative study of the characterlstiei of the Vedic god Indra shows that he was an 
adapucion of the Middle Eastern storm-god. a rsmblnation of a tylture-hero Indra 
with the Asianic Teshub, to whom had been added the Assyrian feature of fils conitant 
war with the dragon (Vyltra of the Vedas). Indra's wars with Vrttn and hli 
demolishing the fortincd towns (■ puras’)or the Asuinf and the Dasyus are the remi* 
nlicencetof a hilly northern Iraq and Kurdistan where the Aiiuras possessed such lettle- 
meou. The Miianm kings who had subjugated the Aaiirai menclon in their inscHptlons 
chat they worshipped Teshub also together with Indra. The Vedtc Indra represents t 
stage later thin this when Asianic Teshub was fused with the earlier Indra and the 
evidence Indicates « relationship between the Mitannn and the Vedic Arya». 

U4-I. The above dfscussion poses an inieresilng issue to the modern Mstoriogrtpher 
J. H. Steward has formulated five major developmental stages [■ Evolution A Pracesi’, Anthro- 
polijgy Toddy, (953, pp, 3ll-2£] as an aiiernativa to Morgan's famlUa/ scheme (Morgan divided 


23-“ Hadad, e itonn god, was connected with uo pariienbr city, probably because he 
had developed out oj the old Semitic tdigion from a spirii of the morm or a 
weaiber-gnd of migrations. When the conquering liabylooimts peneirated into the 
northern mountainOiw country of Syria, they f«oi[iii*e(l in those landt of rain and 
tiorm-wmds the liome-couniry of Adad; and hence he » often called in the 
iwcfiption* * ihe Amofiie god' (Mn^phy. J., 72* Ortgin df Hitt, tf I9b2. 

pp. lee- 93 . We are jai.lfied in speaking of a Hurfu-Hiti.te symbm.ii.| Among 

thon^ the bull being the regular compamon of Toliub, the l,onl of the Storm 
the eastern Hurri.e* I KUanri.}, .uimiialed iheit own god, Teshub, with U,c 
Mesopotamian deity Ad»d. Tlie Weather god is undoubtedly a syuihesis. including 
It I* t iit> a iiiun r of what wete once independent gods, for every important 
Hitlstc city had a Storm god of its own... . the official -itempM at synerttiaing 
the gods did not alwiyt lak: into account genuine differeMcl of function, with 
the routt that the same god may be a storm god in otr? place and a god of 
agncultUTO or ol war in another,.. About IgOO EC a further complication wa* 
added when the Ary.o kingdom of Mit.nnt established hfelf *0 ,he Hurri couniry 
and the Ao-an Indr^ Mitt,, Varuna and the X'«alya jotned the Hnrrt^ 

I*., //fji. e/ Mankind, 1, part 2. UNESCO, t%3, pp. 




«ll hJiiory Into Tt»re« of dewetopmfrnt-iiva^cry, bsrlivrimt 4nd clvt^isuion-corre!»C«d 

with economic ud socint ac h levs men ci. Ancfcnl Socieli^. ifl77). 

(■} Pre-A{Hcdi(jral En-sdverinj the Paluolithic and the Mewlithk Ages. 

(2) Incipient A^rltufiDral Era-the period at hoftlcuJitire end the b«fInning of the 
tetiled life 

(3) Formative Era of Buie Tethnoiojl« anti Falk CDlcure-baekeu-;f, poit«i-]r> weaving 
and metallurgy. 

(4) Era of Regional Development and Ftoretcence-enlargemme of irrigation workt, theocratic 
rnuki-community cit;f-iiacei, large religloui edifices and writing. 

(5) Era of Cyclical Concfuests-sitrong tendency cowards urbiRltm, large-scale militarism, 
the extension of poiltlcal and economic domination over (a;rge aneu. 

The mue pond it, did India ever achieve the devebpmejita) si^e of the Era of 
Cyclical Conquests - the climax of Pre*lndortrlal CivllHathm-before ihe advone of the VedJc 
Aryas on the SarAvatL ai the story of the Indie princes In the Bronze Age Middle East 
auggescif The ctatement of the Pitrank hl^riographef that the cJusical age of the Indian 
history had ended with the BhoriM War may not perhaps be without a meaning. India had 
already iditeved the Urban Revolution of a level not infertor for Its time to that of Us 
Htddle Eastern efUoresCeiice by th* middle of the third millEiilum SC at we know in the light 
of protohtsiorfc archaeotegy There was no anthropo^wtoglcaJ factor evident to us to 
retard or suppress the next stage of the process in India. 1. e.. the Era of Cyclical Conquests. 
It la In the ficnest of thingi if we find some lndlc princes setting out for conquests In the 
Middle Ease by iho beginning of the second mlllenium BC with the horse-drawn light 
chariot as their distinctive war equipment, and appear there as the ruling caste among the 
Indigenous 'Aslanic* peoples, known as ehe KsM and Hicannl. One issue raises another and 
we are row faced with the dilemma of taking It for granted or not the presence of pre-VedIc 
Aryans In India, whose language, judging from the iiimet. deities, etc., of the KsesS anstocfacy 
occurring m the Babylonian records { 107-1 [, appears to be an archaic form of the Old 
Iwjo-Aryan language. 

THE INH'RUSIVE VEDlG PEOPLE ANO TUEIR INIIO-MIDDLE EASTERN COLT. 

117-1 Taking Inca eomJdBfKti&n alt th* aforesaitl facts and factors, it appears pflmd 
fbcle that the ledo-Aryan aritlocrallt caste among the Kault (Kassites) of Babylonia and 
Mlunnis (among the Mitannls tbit cuie was known ai the Marianna) of Assyria, etc., 
were originally th* Indian princes of the vanto. They took with them a large redmte 

♦ntlitdlng prietts and wsr-charioti and proceeded across Iran to the Hilly areas of the 
Zagros, arotmd the Van, Kufdlitan. Asia Minor, etc,, and settfed among an Indigenous 
peoples m these lands who are llrTguInlcaHy known as the < Aiianics', In course of time, or 
as e matter of policy, they added to thelf own religion some elementi of the Aiianlc and 
Semitic rellflofil. milliMlned iheJr own religion in which the horse cult had devebped 
on Babylonian (mn, md murt have had with them a good numbof of their own priests, 
witose hierarchy Inherited i Babybnian paitem at the nature of the Vodle priesthood loggeiH. 
The Solsr deity was devebping Into the High god in the pantheon of the Mitanni arltto* 
cracy, as it appears to have been the case In the light of Akhnaten-* revolution in Egypt. 
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They begin to return CO India ippi'renrly tines they lost their hofd over the Nldilte Etttem 
^lltk* ta the Khettlt oF Asia MIrior, ind the proceit came to ^n end on their final defeat 
St the hand of the Asuru gr the AtsyrUni. This was the only popular upsurge against them 
to which they were luuumbed. They, together with their prfeathood. found on their return 
to India mainly In the Samvaci batin, an area of the least reslitence, and they settled and 
remained there, togetheir their alien cult, vgrno hierarchy, e(c„ comparatively away from 
the main atresm and scene of the Indian Civilization which had meanwhile shifted to the Gangetic 
plain. The Rigvedic hymns reflect a itite of a reliitive isolation In which the Vedlt pMpi* 
had freih in their mind the bitter reminiscences of thair conRlcu with the ' AiurasAfter 
iome time when che VedIc Old Indo-Aryan language acquired some Oravtdtan phonobgicat 
traits, seismic disturbances brought about some imparunt hydrographic ebangef In the Indo- 
Saraivatr basin and on (he Western llUgral f b. }- They raised up the bed of the Aanns of 
Kaebchha, the seafront there was withdrawn southwards for a distance of about two hundred 
mifes and loss of moiiture thereby to Sind and Rajuthan became one of the prime factors to give rise 
to the desiccation in the Indo-Saruvaitl basin. The Sarasvatt dried up, the Yamuna turned towards 
the Gtnga, and the Rlgvedk commuftity thifced eastward to the area of the Indo-Gangetic 
divide, known as Kuru where the Vedic priests received she patronage of the Kuru prince 
)apme}>ya III, some yean after the MihabhSran War The Vedas were edited by iCrisNua 
Dvalpayana VyJtn under the patronage oT janme^aya ML and the Puranai were rocaiE to is to 
conform lo the Vedic sacrificial cult under the patronage of AdhlsimakflshnOt who wu fourth 
from the former in the line of the Kurus of Histinapur, 'Hie cult was later submerged into 
the lophlftlcatcd immlitlc continuum of India, but the diuifillonal stage was vary eventful, 
to the extent chat the earlier raliglgua cradltiort of India ( .Vgamlc) had to Kltncfwledge * 
nominal superiority of the Vedic cult- 

i(W. In the third stage the poK-Rigvcdic Saruvaci was relatively a dried Up flver. 
The came) in India became a useful Mlm^i with the commencemunt of th« formation of the 
desert of That (Thar )i. where the great Saratvon flowed previotuiy. its dry bed now became the 
main artery of land traffic beiwcEn the marcs of northern India and tiie ports of western India, 
namely. Bhsrukachchhi. S'urpifaka. etc., which traded with the Western World. We may incid- 
tntally mention here that the Extra-Fen insular passes { B7-I | were not the only doort of entry 
into India. The Aigvcda alludes [ Rv, fV, 8, 7) lo the arrival of the Yodu people by the sea. 

There were other peoples who have landed at various ports on the West Coast situated as far 
south as the tip of the penlntuli at Kumuri Kanya. They were rehabilitated m the Konkan. 
nalabv and Kerala u we know from the story of Poroauranta In the Indian tradition this 
cult-hero If issecFafted with the coloniiailon of the Wes: Coast by the Western people Agatiya ts 
connected with the settling of the people of the Wesism trodltton in tha irani-Vindhyan 
Peninsular India and tha Far £a«, ahagirstha ii stated to have led these Western people into 
the Gangetic valley- It Is whai the ancient Indian traditbin rates and > reference to them 
here does not mean that we assign some Hlitoridty iq. these events- It may further be 
mentioned incidentally that the Yadu. Puru. Aitu, Druhu. and the Turvo^ who are believed 
to have formed the Vedie pottch<i-[umi> or the Five PeoplES. appear to hive tome from the 
Middle East Out of these five names, the four end with the Akkadian temUnnion — u and 
the people bearing them may well h-we hailed from among the Ke'^l aristocracy of Babylonia 
where the Akkadun (irguage was spoken. It U ilgniFicahi that the name Turvaii does not 
follow this rule, fn the Hlitiie texts of the thirteenth century BC a term pronounced « 






* Tarowlil ’ occurj whkh il uaderitood to iiand far the city of Troy tGurrtey. 
0. ft., rheHlt(rce»« I9S4. pp. K-?] and the ftigvedit term Turvasa might tmd for the Tro|iiR4. 

TH£ ACAMA AND NIGAMA TRADITIONS Of ANCIENT INDIA 

119-1. The compkuoui cfimge that the Incrutly* Vcdit comm<inHy underMfitit m the 
court* of itt eastward shift a a rwiilt of the recurred physical changes in the Saratvat* 
butn tome tlnw jytween [400 ied 1200 BC ^ wb are going to dlscuts th« chrooDlogical issue 
elsewhere) wai that"the condiCiont encountered In the diangfng environmenc compelled this 
community having a cripariitB (the priest, the wirrior-riilor, and the ctiIt)vatpr—herder called 
the ‘valiya ‘ { 104-1, 3 f . comprising the 4ry* community ) social set up. w add to itietf a fourtH 
vonja named the ’i'ldre'. after the nime of a fiihlng-culcivatlng indigenoui tritro whom they 
lirsi met on their eastward movement. The area to which the Rigvedic ptvpie shifted wat 
hnown at Kuril that occupied the territory lying between the upper Saraivati plain and the Gan^. 
h was traversed hy the Yamiina and Hasrlnapur wat its capital To rhe west at K«rg lay the 
j^gale, the deserted area of the middle Saravitr basin, now known as ^iiga^ forming largely 
the Gingan^r District of Rajasthan. To the east of Kuril stretched the PanehSl territory of 
which Ahichchhntrl wm the capital. We have already diicutscd varibu* tactors connected with 
the agrJctiliural geography of the area rotindihout Hastinapuri or tiie upper Doab |Sl,S4-( |> 
It was an area of paddy-ctiltivatJon. Inipiw of the thn t!ie coltivatios of barley was 
possible In rescricted conditions m th* Deab or Kurii-.^anctiTil-VatM terriEory, the Vedk 
community iu» mo»e must have felt heipkss as the wei-pnJdy cultivauun demanded a different 
tort of farming technology. Ai a solution to It the Intruiive Rigvedic community dawHng 
luperiority ip vmriouf ways offered to oblige the indigenous paddy-farmers, who may have 
been the ancestors of the Kormi-Kunbi-KufUTobi eomplejt of the Indian culiivsttor, by accept- 
ing them into their fold under the new vama of the fudras At a primary rcwili of this 
event the voisye vrftose duty w« the prodottion of f«d and herding in the Rigvedic 
community, was relieved of this bur dan and m his cum he hlmieff wai chinged Into * burchiit to the 

new Cdlrlvarlng dais of the S'udrw. together with the pnesc and the wrjrripr-niler var-.w. 

The Mit*ya-piirll.ia.. 165, 3, motions thsi the Vai^yas wii« davotnd lo agricukure m the 
Kiiu Age. So they passed * their ^ Krlu Age and ■ entered the TrecS ‘ pmfiiahly In order to lorn 
into the capitalltcjc class of India during the Kali Age. The Vsi^ya food-producer had to support two 
classes, and now the new food-producer, the S'udra. had to bear the ourden ot three non^ 
productive classes. The burden was increated. but the higher ykidi of paddy per acre in 
comparisoT. to wheat-barley 1 Fm &. p. a } maintained an economic oquiflbnuni. The next 
technological issue was tho adoption of Iron which was a taboo w t)i«« poapk as we have teen 
{ 113-1 L and this wh the main reason of their defeat by thn Assynani. The mdt* 
genous iron-.workcrt were therefor, aho taken into thr foUJ « the 5'udras. and so were 
taken many other, enumerated In the Tijur-veda. XKX. Tho human pr«*» m India, « may 
be menimned here, was embarking upon, with these evann. to undergo . socomofphotogkal 
change, untaue Ut the human history, h had to f«e the tsaou of a lotUd readjustment of fait 
Increasing and immigrating popuktions tn t1) the locto-economte statet, vis,.thefeed,^thdring, 
Che horticulture, the agrkultufe and the paiiorallsm. It was * buiy time for noth the priest 
dnd the b-ird aod they d^d their jab well. 

jli^l An (mjrtftuic pT'oeeis becontw dfscemlWs oa oyr l^wdy of the e^p-iiTiibn of 
the Vedie Ar^ini laid the G»hgetic tmin. Thi. wai hoc a* ^ initter fietw the fine ehtry of 
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ch€ Arpn£ Into Ind^A as h curfantljf held. We hive ilreid)^ ihe pr^%mce «rf ^ 

\rj^ stock In Indii ^peiklng i^n arcKsic form the Old In4i> Aryan from ^hkh ihe arivt^ 
o-acEei: of the Ki^si-Pilunn^ were branched off some tlfne liter lOTO BC o* \ lOM } Thijy 
were the peaiaric villagers of the fndo-Sarasvatl b»fn when the SaraKvatt wis bi lu first 
itege f 105-i [. and ware re^pontlbl^ for Che dev^Eopment of che Cwo ev'ller p^occhEUsrie 
urban devtlopmenti In Inifja. nameljr, the Indui CEvlbattem ind the Penintular Proiohliitor^ 
CE.vllt2ation \ B7-1 f. which were In thefr he)Pday beiween 1300 and 1700 6C. The$e sfHiikeri 
of 4R jrehalE Old Indo^Arj^an ihrfted iater to the Gingoiic hasirt, where thejr vrere alrtady 
presenc when the Algvedlc commum'tjr entered the poib. H the fOW ac H^scinapur bulongs 
to the Vedic Arjtans, there exlsti an earlier archaeol^luJ itritum. Hutlnnpur I, characterlud 
Ijr en ochre-wished pottery, which may well haire been auociated with a variant of the 
Penintulur Protohfstoric Civllituion connecied with the chalcolfttnc townthlps at N^gda, Eran. 
ilahethwar, PritSshS, etc. ( 8J-I |. The S'udm wtm to have been entiit^ from thic pre- 
Vedlc Indo-Aryan itocit of the Gangetic valfey The synthesis bvtWEen the two cornmunities 
Is reflected by the Old fndo-Aryai> Uieraiure. In tiic Tenth mpn.ipfo [ Book ) a( the kigveda 
which it Hrguiitlcally titer than the main bulk of the ftigveda, we itotite the irng-iinlnsi. of 
^ compromhE ^tween the cwo communltlet. The acceptance of certain Puranic rulurs. fo^ 
Instance. Prithl ViJnyi [ R,y, X, 149 J, who H said to have Ihtrodiicod ihe piough agf*Ciilt“re 
according to the Purs tas; S'lrynii [Av. X, 92j. a ton of VaivatYit Hinui the progenitor of 
the earliest Puranie ruling dynaitiet after the Flood, who ruled In Aaartta or modern 
GUjarat; MlirdhaCl [ Rv, X, 134 j wJuMt son Htichuhunda became the ruler of Mahllhnut^ 
(mod. HaheshwiU'} on the Narmada, and Others of the Puranfe tradition, at the ■ ceers' of 
the Vedic hymnt. on the part of the Rlgvedlc community Is noteworthy m tbu rtipect. The 
dynastic tccoutiit of the kingt of the pro—Vedk indo-Aryap society of ;he Cangetic villey is 
found in the Fifth Book or Va^BtnichBrita of the Puranie mstoricii (radiiion that go about 
reigns before ti>e time of Janmejaya III, In whos^^tline the Ved>it were commiced to their 
extant form f 117-1 during probably the twelth century BC. ai we shall dbcul later. Of 13^ retgns 
before Clundragtipta Maurya. a late contemporary dJ Alexander the Great ^ 336-3^3 &C) 
In both the cases the iintk(uity ol the pre-VedJc (ndo^Aryans of tfin Gangetic b»sm. whom 
the aucher h Inclined to associate with the two tndhn urban dsvelopmeoti of the Btonw 
Age. as we shall we eliewhere. goes back to the third mllleruum &C 

I3(-1. The two traditions are known w ihp Agarna and the Nigama (Vedic J. The 
process of the hjllon between the earlier .tgamk tradition wliicll hid a lophlutcued cuft of 
Che Animiitic Horiioa of lelfgion. and the Nlgamk tradition of the Vedre people tfi*! h*d 
a colt of the ASricuJturel Horizon eonsliting mainly of the worship of anthropomorphlirf 
forces of nature, becomts more and mo™ evident as wc proceed from the Tenth Book of 
the Rigv^s, through the later Vedic sojithimt md B-'iih na iu oWaln.c and pmi«ophiea* mwuili, 
to the pr^BuddhUtK work* called the i/penishadj The tute of society and philosophy that 
we notice in the UpcnfihdJt tt not a nicural deyatopmen: of list Vedic Iniittution at Is 
generally held, fqr t/.e religion of the Agricultural Horizon does rtoi develop into that of the 
Afilmlstk Horizon. It '-i a csie of the roversat oT the proceu le vvhieh. we Hnd animism 
trtumpliing over natunhsm, (, e. the Agamic traditloi assimiltLing the iMigamk one, but oftier 
the seal of the latter or v«ht. Tfr* VedH or Nigsmic insttigswn wai Aryo-fltddJe Eastern m 
Tiiiure. but at the same time, the Agamic one of che pre-Vedk Jndo-Aryans of tht Gangetlc 
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vaJlvy also <ltipta^£ itrong Middle faiEern tn/luenc^s botfi luid Ejfpliant bolonfing w 

»n «ge 4nd srsf« eArtjer than of ihe forintr- 

ADVSNT OF THU INNEA ASIAN PASTORAL TRIBES i THEIR ASSIMILATION 

INTO THE INDIAN SOCIETY 

122- ). Durin;g th« thtl'd ttagt. che Barasvavi bum to detsrlor^Cfl from a savannah 

InEo ittppet or graiftands as & r^svlt oF iJti; abovn-mgnttoned second catastrophe In which 
overfruing. d&foresmion and other human agendet during the FtlgvedlE dmei mutt alio 
have piayetj some detirucnve rote. Jha dliatitar wtit feUcw^d b)f a "Twefe Y^ari Drought* 
according to the Mahitbh5r*tB. S^alys p., XLVir. Alf these ftctori. rogetlisr with an affect of the 
Afrasian Desiccation w wlinjh Initia stood marfifnal. appear to have been reiponilble for the 
general reduction oi the rainfall tofidicions fn India by tO —fS' | 9?-| I*. The Snrasvati basin 
now began to play a third rale tn let third physSed state in the human procets^ It was the 
rebabllitsElon of the Sun-worshippIng Inner Asian putora) trlbet ( the .^hiras. the Yaudheyat, 
the S’akas. tha Kushuiias. the H'< at. rha Givrians, the BhaU*. ihe JiF*, the Rablrli, etc. >. 
who were linguist lolly U(ll Indo-EufOpeani for the advaneing desskatfon had not yet 
compelled the Mongol and Turkish tribes to oexupy their habiiu. Soma elimattc crisis in the 
lm»f Asia in which human element had aUo played a rote, hepn to expel thete Indo-Eui-opean 
herding trlbet )h leirch of new pastuiwr both m Europe and Asia, and it was well in time 
for their relirf. that the Siraiviai basin was now turning into a Hch grasiland, oihcrwlie 
these nomadic hordes would hiwc played t devwtsiing rote tn the civilized areas of Asia, as- 
they did in Europe nnd the later Mongol tribes did In Asti, They began ro enter the Sarasvatl 
basin one after the other pescafviNy Dieif probiem was rmalnly economic. They wanted a 
permanent home m India ind that, too. with honour. The priest and the bard bad now a trade 
of the highest dividends- Formitfie for the twus and PnTiii of various casies and tribes were 
prescribed and osdified in the OheritidsasiriH. such as we find in the Manuimlti, a work tha- 
foltowi the tradition of the Bitryfonkn Code of KiiammurabJ ^ 1792 - ITSO 6C|. One after 
the othar cbeie north Iran Hut ifl4 Inner Asian pitnjraJ iribflt were entering the Oharnta fold 
and were receiving the ttatui of the warrior-rulitig varna of the Kshatfiyas. or the Kigvedk 
Rljanyas. 

THE RISE OF INDIAN FEUDALISM t ITS OfttENTATlON TO 
ART AND LITERATURE. 

123- 1. The patioral peoplfti euJUwte during the winter when tlwy are at home. The 

coming of the lummor iea them on migrations with' their herds and in doing so they traverse 
lubmonane areas and hUI flanks which are rich in pastura because they o»t unsuitable for 
cultivation. The present pastoral tribes of Bfgai and MVwtfJ wrnrinr « far south » MBtwS 
through Shekhsvou. DhuniliHr. and JhlslHwat) tiocti of ftajisthSn. Thote of Mad (Jaiulmer) 
proceed to GuJarAt «nd thence follow the fianki ot the Vindbya* end the Satpurat Reaching 
ih the time of scarcity as far easi as ftundefkhaed' and Chbattitgarh in the middle India. 
Towards north the trwiihumancB aci;tvities of these cattffr-brwdtrs extend to the Stwalikf. 
HImSchal Pradesli. Kuineo". Mepst. etc. Their outward lOurney ends vdiere they meet the 
f!f« showers of the moutoon They then tun. thnir faces stmI return home well m time 
for their small wmter farming These peoplat Spoke miinfy in the course of 

their annual seasonal movements tbo pettoral peoples came in more contact of the hortkul- 


hill-bribes to the mn^iircbi^l Ewiern Sod^ 42, 6S-I J thiin ot 

the ^^habKi^cs of plains m thoH (imes. A pfMss of fusion hetwfien the p^toraU tnj 
hq^tittilturUt hUM^rUi^s w^ai i natural corollarji^. The ^ahhr^maas began to Influence stronglf 
die Imggfcatlc aspect oF these Mtl-trfbci 4 Ji 4 in ojurse of time minjr » tribes adopted the 
Indo-Aryan languages, la the beginnmgi the pastoral peoplet formed itateiK and ns time 
passed on, reiidatjitn developed among them and were wttkd as rulers among the 
hcftkulcurlit hlH-trlbes In the hilly area^ of Kashmir. HJmldiai Pradesh. Nepal. Sikkim. 
ahy|5in. Assiirii Orissa. Chhatcisgarh, Bundelkhandp Halwa. Gujarat, and Kajasihan. The right of 
the headmen of various tribals (o the -coronatKjn of a number of Kajput states H tuggettl'^e In 
thii respect. The advent ind the asslmilitlon of the v^rth Iranian and the fnnef Aslan fndo- 
European pas^ral iribei reflect In the huiutin pfotris In tndia in nrlout waj^s, U marks a 
chiinge Ln the po^i-Gupta art* such as. the scfitptiire„ pa^nting^ at wall at dreit and ornaments. 
The diitrlbutlon ol the Dardtc languages [ K^FIri group. Shina. Kohlstirtf^ Kuhmlrl. etc). the 
Grpsy speech and Its argott. iHe varlout apabhramRaf spoken formerly, and the present 
diuemmiTion and devetopmefit of the Pah^lF (Gurkh^l or Nepali* Khat, G ijarf^ Libltlnl. 
Kum^tyunL Ga jhwali, ntc.). the IU|aitham Inctuding the Msiwi. NlmllL etc,, the Gupr^itl 
Including the Bhill, VSjidl^ Ahlranl. «c. and a f*w ittay dhil^ti. have resulted from tbe 
movemunis and settlemencs of these pastoral tribes in India, 

11+^1. We have notfwd the two eventt Ofi the Sarasntl during in third stage;, via. 
|lj the migration of the ngrlcutcunic (the digvedlc comm unity) people so the sait on 
account of a hydrt^raphlc changes ihii began to turn its bailn Into steppes Mid thus mors 
Eulcabls to cattk-hsrding. and (2) the rshnblfitaiion of the north franlin and the Inner 
Allan Indc-Europeen p.istoral trihei. Tbe third even^ was that ic became more taertd In the 
eyci of the people alter ici drying up, juit lo the manner the earlier hsbJcats and svunts 
tcive a sweet memory and this cmotiofi dkJmatily crysudiEes Into a IteUrtf of SMtctHy 
cowarda them. This m^ncjllcy u found gnunrifiy smong ah the pnmitive and other comiTiuni* 
tlfei. The b^nki of tim SsmUACi. wtiicK \t\\\ ii^itj «5ter here dn^l ihefe ind chere were still 
feirJier Ukes on Its bed ihoiigh now thr ^! graJu.itly, became ppor# tacrid than they were 
during Its Second when ihe V? jk pdpplc werE hvmg on the nver^ A fiuniber of 

hermi where higher eduUEion was 4 n^arted^ dtieuuliziiiii a,i phllowph^. cra< 4 kt 9 n 4 jrammart 
eu.. were hetd, IlKremre «ii them prepnred. uhI ^rut ii^rUkei were heU^ became 
ertabUthfid. Tbew vwo sistai refiect from ihs eontertti «f the ftlgveda and fhe Mahabharati. 
Ttie Vedic Hieramre betanei a> the tccot^d sage ol the S:iruvul, ind the remlnluencet li 
cantaiM of ■ pait, are connected with KurdUun and AHjffia of the middle Bronie Aje. We 
cm hard^ir expert from the At^veda inyth^n^ lubttintla) throwing Mjht on the evenu of 
the (irw juje of the Saruvatt, when the two biitc farrmng communitiei of the Old World 
were futinj together { I06-! |- . Ne'.^ertheleii, there I, a llutc ray of hope The 
fhjrantc literature itid Iho Epiti proFeise --o contain a dyivastiC liiJtory of India before the 
liahibharau War, ths period thereof followed loon that of tlie piuing of the SerasYitj from 
,u socond to the third stage, whkh might conuin lomsthing tubicaritli) m thi* respect. The 
main defect of the Puranii it that the pre-M«habtiari« |.afid tlienofore pre^Vedlc in a mMfiingJ 
dynutic snd other accounti they canuin In ti.e niint of ectuil evenu. have come down to us m 
4 form both hitgultifc and otherwise that they have refelved their ejitant form during ths 
earlier cwitiines of the fir« millenlurn A&. In spue of all rhe devetopmenta that one noticit 
In their sectarian contents, a dutlnjuishing feature of the Poranic Booh of the Vaiij^ueliirita 
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or *dyjiutl£ account*, is ihac » {trescrvoi ttie sequence of petfegraes. The Purante ffm 
dltt)n|uliti chcmsetvea between the 0)fi>siitles of the KaJi (Age setting In soon after the t*1aha- 
bharm Wan according to their own centenis) on one hand, and the preceding d)fna*ties. on 
the other. Let us see in terms of their successions■ without firti entering into the details of 
the vafidliy they may carry for historiographic putposes. if any niters or dynasties of the 
latter catagory, had ever remained connected with the Sanswatl basin, according to the 
contents of the Puranav Ttie toJIowiiig Jt a succeision cf such events which we are giving 
in terms of the royal pedegreet from Adhiilma-Kriihna of G R. PUlal'i list {Traditional 
History of «nd*a. i9«, pp. 301-5 ] backwards, who n the last mler of the pro-Kal* Age 
dynaitie ((its of the Furtnas we find generaWy under the Book of Vamianucharita. 

the SARASVATl IN THE PURANAS AND EPICS 


Pedegrees before 
A d h i atiw ekri shna 


The Saraiviti 


I2S-I. 


Before Flood 


58 


97 


W 




■m ^ 1 L * 


Holy river, sacred to pKiii {manes), flows from the He mak nU'-fwrvaM 
(mountain) {Moiiyo p* vih h 13]. sacred t o pevemata (Mother- 

godd^s) In the chartoi of Tripurirl [ Mts-p. XIII, dd; CXIV, 20; 
CXXXIII, 14 J. 

At Its source Pdthu Viljsya performed hone-sacrlficEi [BflHgovot, IV, H. 
ihi XVI, 24 ]. 

JksbavSXM 1 foundation of the cities of Ayodhya and PratiihihSna in the 
Gangetic basin. 

Pururavas found Urva l on the Sarasvati [8hg.. i, 4, IS, IV( iD, l, v, 
19, 18, ett 1 

YiyUti e«*Jided hi* kingdom from Pratl3h(hAn. near Allahabad, to the 
Siratvatl {AIHT. p. ISa]. 

S:ravastB: S ravatti wai founded in the Gangetit valley. 

SB .. KuvaliWa* el<«- ■ OhundhumJira ' (‘killer of Dhundbu*). ■* There li some 

suggest ionwrites Pargitef, “that the wuthern part of Rajpuma desert 
wat stilt a very shallow tea in those times, for Kuvfllaiw it said to have 
kiiJed a Rlfcshisai, Daltya or Ajura. Dhundhw, near a sand-filJed tea 
called Lljjalaka in the desert plains. Again Vlivamltr* performed auiteri* 
(In and attained brikmafibcod at Ruihangus tinhd t«crrd place) on 
the river Santvjti, in lowlands near the tea. The Sarasviti would have 
Rowed Into that sea " [AJHT, p. liO]- 

Matiniira ; performed a sawiflee lasting for tweie yean on the Sarwvart. 

MSftdhlltr or drmdhat/of Ayodhya, His sons cerried their arms south 
to lb* rhrer Narmada. Twele years drought occurred in hH reign, 

Purukuwa, son of Htndhaia. The Karkotaka Nagas induced him through 
the river’i mediation to destroy the Hsuneya Gsndharvas. who h»d 
despoiled them [AlHT. p. 182 1- Mahishmstl wM founded on tHeNarmadi. 
The HaihayM ^ «•»€ Narmada valley grew ’ " 


fli 

79 

78 


in p^wer, md CQfnprittd 
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five leading groups, ih* VJtltwrtris, the S’^atM. ( Gujartt), and dhoju, 
the AvenCis (KSJMra), and the Tun^lkeru (Thptl). Their doniinfcsn 
itreiched from the Gulf of Cimbay to the and thence to Benaret 
[AlHT. P. 2fi7f/ 

64 .* •> Sn^rata Tri^nhu : TwcJe yeen drought occurred [Viyu-p., 


CXXXVIll. 86 ] 

»■ Sagsr: A Yldava brvtch was founded on the Cham bat [fbid» p. 272]. 

57 .. . 1 . Du^yema, a Paurave ; after Sagarp^t death he recovered hEi lott 


territorlei : hit un wu Bharau. "The territory of Bharata appeari to 
have shifted toy the upper Doab, for Praiithfhlna <a oo longer mentloiied, 
and stretched from the Ganga to the Saraivatt (fbtd, p. 272'>3 ]- Some 
passages make Hastinapur the capital of Duihyanta and Bharata [ Mbh. 
I, 74, 3000]. 


SS .. .. .. Shagfratha of Ayodhya t opened up the lower Gmgetlc faaciii i the Gangetic 
delta w» further north of its present position, 

47 ,, .. Sudas of Ayodhya. 

40 ,, , . Dlllpa II-Khatavinga of AyodhyS. 

38 .. .. Baghu of AyodhyX 

36 DuUratha of Ayodhyl, 

3S >. ftSma of Ayodhyc 


During the reign of him A the tea withdrew luelf and desert was 
formed as the Rimayaya of Vgtmikl. fuddha Kioda, 20-12, informs us. 
when he wu marching to Lanka with hia irmy, Th« the tma gave him 
passage and abridge was oonttructed is s well-known Incident of the lift 
of this Indian hero, It is from contempt that the Ocean does not 
appear to me fn personsaid lUma, ■’ I thalj wipe out that Ocean, 
Varg^fC (the^Indian god of water, tea and the western 
<(uarter of the earth] *,thereafter, fiKlrg an arrow on his excellent bow, 
B^hava (Desendent of Raghu. i,e.. Rami) strauhed that weapon, 
and heaven and earth seemed to be riven, at tt were, and the mountain 
trembled,,,, tremours ran through the lakes and rivenbreaking off 
chereafter the Ocean with Us man of water* lerpenti and demons surged 
beyond Its confines.. . .the Ocean hrmsaK rose out of the wavet, resembl¬ 
ing the Himavac [ Htmalayt) Mountain, he was encircled by the cloudi 
and winds, while the riven Gangs and Stndhu were hla escorts, said., 
*0 Beloved ftaghava ||. make it possible for thee to cross over,.' 

Oo this, ASnja said to him. Hear mt a refuge of Varuoal This arrow 
of mine must accomplish its rrtended end t where shall I let tbit mighty 
arnw fall ?' The Ocean replied, ' To tha nortfi of this place ii a sacred 
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rctgon, Druit>i Jjt whefc^ robbert. havlrij^ the A bhir as as t NgL'^■ 
dfink my w»X<r t- The irtd Mty of tho te perwwjw, tteingj U intelenb|e U> 
me; it is there. 6 RSme. that thou ihouldsc loose th/ shaft, * Thu* 

1 poke tire Ocein and R£ma. In accord which hit with, let fjy that 
marveUout dart lo hla presence. And the pUce, were tha t arro w 
reaemhlh)^ 9 fla sh of Ilg hcn m^feH. (s .known. ,Ill the i^rfd at the Desert 
of~Haru . As the arrow fell, (t created a thunderott* sound and the deep 
crater which it known at Vraia was filled with the wwer of the deeper 
sprln^t. This place became known at MaruklSntira, Thereafter RSma, 
the son of Oa^aratha, having dried up the waten of the Ocean, conferred 
a boon, ta)flng, ’ This place thall be rich In pasturage and free from 
detease; it will abound In fruit, roots, honey, ghee and milk ^ In this 
way the Desori of the Haru came to patiess these ntanlfolH features 
and by the grace etf Bama'i liberality, assumed a pteasant aspect.’* 
[ Rotneyono sf Ifofmdtl, HI, tr„ Shatirl, H. !*»» Lon., 1959. pp- 

29 .. .. Kuru : he gave bis name Kuru to the area lying between the Ginga and 

the Siratviil [VJshfiU p., tV, 10]. 

26 .. .. Janamejaya fit he hurt the ton of Garga and iron (-bba*) began to 

smell from h|i body and was therefore abandoned by the people. Irdra 
took away from him the divine chariot of YayStl on occount of this 
• non-Aryan ‘ act; he felt at the feet of age Indrota, performed for him 
a sacrifice LVayw p. XClII. 18-27 J. (anamejaya was relieved of the smell 
after a ritual bath. 

10 ,, .. .. S'anttnu ; M I* elder brother Devgpt adopted forest life, he betame king 
■■ In the kingdom of S'antanu there was no r*ln for twolo yean. 
Apprehensive that the couiiu-y would become d^ert, the kmg assembled 
the Brnhmai.as. and asked them why no rain fell. They told that his 
elder brother DevRpI had declined from the path of fighieousneis and 
therefore the rain had not falltn, When the Rrahmapas arrived at the 
hermitage of Oevapi. they informed him, that, according to the doctrines 
of the Vedai. succession to a kingdom was the rsght of the elder 
brother, but Oevapi entered mto arguments, which had a defect of 
being contrary to the precepts of ihe Vedas, The Brahmanas then turned 
to S’ancami and said. ‘ Devap* is fallen from his state, for he has 
ulcered works of disrespect tothn authority of ihe eternal and uncreated 
Veda: and when eWer brother is degraded, there is no s*n in the prior 
espeJials of his jun'o''. As Devipi being degraded from hit cute by 
repeating doctrines contrary to the Veda, tndra poured down abundant 
rain, which was followed by plentlfol harvEics« [ Vishnu-purSna. IV. 20 
ir„ Wilson, H. H., Cal., I96J,, p. 366 ]► 

g .Duryodhana ruling at Haatmapur and Tudhhh:hfra « Indraprastha (Indar- 

.pat at Delhi} In the Karo territory. This was the period of the heroes 
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gf the Mihabhlrsoi War,** We have alfea4)r notltoiJ mme evenii and 
placet that occurred on the SaraavitJ \ 99, 109-1 t accordleg to the 
Hahlbh^ma. Theie accountt reAeci the condtcwnt tftac follawed the 
Mcoftd catxsirDp|<e>| IIB-J }, which teemi to have taken place before 
I'antanu't retgn, nhe Siraavsci of thit period finda lorne deterlption In 
the Vane-parv* and the S'aJjra-parva of this epic (.genera^ known as 
the Great Epic), 

The Paadivas crofted It while departing for netidlng Ifl the forest 
f Pihb. Vana-p., S. 1], Kriabr.a < he ruled at Dvaravitl or Dwarka in 
Gujarat and wn a friend, philosopher and tornpankm of the l^ndavas, 
a rival party In the Mshtphafata War Ji reTera to variput sacrUices per¬ 
formed on It [fold, 12, M{. Klmyika-vana (forest] wu foeated on It 
and the hermitage gF Dedhicha was on its other side [Ibid. H, fWI, 
10] Loitiail describes the religious virtues one acquires foom It [J29, 
20-1] ft disappears at V.lnaitana and reappears at Chamsodhheda [130, 
3-5 [, Enumerated among the rivers that gave birth to the Fire [22Z, 22], 
As one of the branches of the Gangs ( Wbb, Bhishma-p, 9, |4].'^l>ct«n 
thousand wive* of FCrlthna jumped Into Its waters after the death of thair 
husband [Mbb. Svafghrohma-p. 5, 2S]- Arjuna (s leading PanJHva hero 
of the Mihabharata, who was intimate with Krishna) appointed the son 


24 - B'aai&nii had a ton named Bliiahmu. PatliUra, a leading Vedic sage, fell to love 
with a Osherwoman nntned Kill while crosaing the Yafimna tn ■ forry boat. She 
gave bf ith to a dark-compfexigned ( kj’iihiia I sun In an iilanri (dvlpa ] m the 
Yansuna, lienee was called Krjilma DviiipIyaiiB VviU* t'redicT'!. After tome 
time the king S'anlanu (oo fei) in love with Kali. She married &’aruanu on the 
condition that her sons wouM mceeed hsm on tht iliruiie. Btiitl ima , the rightful 
heir declared ihai he would not claim llie thtoae Kail thus became the rjuocn of 
the Kurus and aauimed (h« name Satp^att. She gave birth to two lOnii Ghitnsogada 
and Vlehitravirya, who died isvuelcss. According to the myoge r ,i Fomi of leviraie ) 
custom prevatenc among die Kurui, which was peeuUmr to the Inner Asian pastoral 
tribes, Etishna DvaipSyana Vylia, who was a hrotlttr of these deceased Kuru 
princes rrom the trme mother bur from a separace faiher, was called upon to beget 
the heir to the kingdom on the three widow qiwem of Viehiiravlrya, who were 
,v tuiafs, and wliose aamm Ambl^ Ambikl aitd Ambatifc .^t suggest that they belonged to n 
non-Vedic religion. A* a letuh df~thts Tdrin of ievirate, iJJiritarashlra, Pimlu, and 
the sage Vidtira were born,v^‘|is first and sccoud were the failier* of the Kaurova 
and the Flodava broibew. the iwu rival panics in the MahabhamiA war, who 
had thus in their veins a mlxiure of the Vcdic, the Auitric, the pre-Vedic Aryan, 
and the Inner Asian pastoral blood- Kriihiiu Dvaipayam Vyasa, a hybrid between 
an Auitfic woman and a VrUic Aryan father, it she righiful cTaimnnl of having 
made the greatest cultural contribution to the Indian civilisation ol all limes by 
the great lynthcsii he has brought about betwesm the Agamic and Naigaroic tradi- 
lioaa of India and ai the editur and the compilur uf the four Vedas, the Eighteen 
Puraoai and the Oreai Epic the Mahabharaia, 
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of Slt/akl « ch* fownor of tfie ifc* lying oft the Saruvatl f Mhb., 
Ma«tat*-p., B. It KfUhn«'t elder brother, perforined e sojourn 

of the Siritveii from it* wouth to the fource [ Mhb., $'e[/4~p. XXXV- 
UVJ. 

All that Is contained Jn the Mahsbbarste ha$ not come down to us 
ID e contetnporftry linguage> which ffiijf well have ipproxlnuted the Old 
Indo-Aryan of the later Vedic period. Whe final phase of the epic 
{Mihabberaia ). between the Iftd cent BC and theind cent AD, was the 
result of the retouching and fe-editing of the Bhlrau by Bnhmtnic 
redacton" [Dandekar. ft. N. 'Indian Epk Utarature*, Encycfopedia of 
literfffure. ed*. Shipfey. J. T.. NV. tW. p. 447, J " If there \t any single 
Htenry work of India’s antiquity whose tradition continues to live in 
various aspects of Indian We. It Is the Muhabharata. The Vedic gods are 

now no longer wonhipped, the Vedic ritual is now well-nigh oxtinct - 

The lays and legends relating to heroic deeds of the Bharatas..,*adopted 
from the floating ma« of the ancient JdA5atf-^r,£HD literature, grew (nw 
the Jdyo, the first phase of the Mahabhanw. It crystallhced while the 
last ph^ of the Vedas, the sutras. and the early Buddhistic flteraiur. 
were being produced “ [Oandekar, K N.. ibid. p. 446J. Despite all these 
facts, the accounts of the epic appear to have a kernel of truth In tham 
IS we can say on correlating them with paUeogeoraphIcal. ethnological and 
socio-economic facts and factors. The MihabhiUaw reached thu Souiheiii 
Asia, together with the Introduction of the Western type of Urban 
Revolution, where III innuente on the life Mi Iniatotlwnt still pertliti. 


The picture of the course of the Saruvatl we find In the contents 
of the Mahabh&rata is that it irmo it the Plakthaprasravain [ Whb., 
rilyi, LIV. III in the Hrmalaya* (It thows that the river derived its 
water from a gatatkr) and met the oc ean at PrahhaL {Whb. S'aJya. 
XXXV] I n Sur§th( fa (Saurashtra or Kathliwar penintuh In the western 
India, a plirt oT Gujarat ). In the course of hit tojourn of the course of 
the Sarasvati from the mouth lo the source, BaJadeva passed through 
the following sacred places [ Mhb. S'alya. XXXV - UV ] 

) Prabhss : mod. PnthlS Pilir. near Veraval In Gu|»rat, famoui 
for lu Jyetfrfinfu. Somnsth- 

1 J Chunsodbhnda: h ere the r iver is invlilble-i It is situated In 
^iTishtra [MUb. Vana-p, LXXXll. ZB. Ill; S'alya. XXXV, B?], 

^^3 } Udapin : the rwer Is InwUble- 

/ 4 ) Vinastna ; her* the river ' becomes invisible In coniequeoce of her 
contempt for S'udrai and AbhSras' { Khb. S'al., XXXVH]. 'Here 
is the beautiful and sacred river, Simvati. full of water; md hire 





1} th* place known at Vlfti gW i** whe*"® th* Sar^twn,! illtijipearf. 
Here l» the gate of the kingdom of the Nuhadei, and it II fr^ 
hatred to them that the SerMvitl entered into the earth, in ordftf 
ihw ihe Nitha*tt might not iee W. Here too (•- tlw tatfed 

region of Chamiihadbhcd* whaj-e the Samvatf once more becomes 
Ylilble CO meo. And here the to (Oload by other ucred fivers 
running teiTfard'i' (/l^hb. Venn, CXXXj, 

Sobhvlintk* on the bank of the flowing river . Ocvu, GMdhirnai 
and RakThnsaa were co be lean hare 
G>dn dh vi-^ifrfri 

S*ankh>--tiftht: mhabitH tNc r^tha^, the Vtdf^adhirtip ti^e 
the Pivl^hiia the. SyJdh^i etc 
DwaJta lake. 

Nlgidtianv^i t^tbe Dfiteri of the hcffr trw rNfli" 

turned to the east (a a nun tDveniij| along Jti courw from 
ihe mouth to the tource may eonesive) 

Neimitha Forest: *■ In the Kylti age the aseetka dwelling here 
were engaged in a grand nortflte of ewets yean - the Urtfus on 
the southern bank aft looked fitce towns and cities:; she ascetics 
took up their abode on the river bank up to Sam an tspan ^afca 
(an eartler oame of ' Kurar-kihttrit* or ‘ KwiTi fierdi"*^ she 
whole region leemed to racouni] with the loud vedic recitacioiiF 
the Vhllkhiriyai.. . ch* Asmakuttsi (‘ itone-flalieri ‘the Danto* 
lakhallnH, iht Simprakihanat, ettL, ell came so that spot on the 
Sarasvatl and made that roremosi of tivert exceedingly beautiful 
hk« the heavenly Hindlhlni. Hundreds upon hundreds of finiti* 
came thither. . .'failed to find sufflciQit room on the banks of the 
Sarasvati. For their sake, the Saruvatk once moifl flowed in a 
westerly direction. ..tWe« lit Kwruk^heiri bathing in tirtha. 
Vala repaired to S^ptb^Samvata.. 

-^Vi-imsiiaa ( * diaappearancei ur Adersane bad Idi luug beeo « very inipurlxni 
piece on the Seresveil. In (hs Vedie lifcreturc n fiinli mention i*» the taler works, 
for instance, in the f>e(if*iifi^« Brjlitnana. XX.V. Id, 6; ihe Jiiimimja t/fanithad 
BfUhmatm, IV, 26; the AX^ayene S'ratila Sriira, XXtV, 6, :t7; tafyiyono S Sutri, 
Xj, IS, I; BmuHAjixm matna S Ira, 1, 1, 2, »2; etc. Baikllilyana stales ( XVIII, 
26; XVlIl, <18 J that the country tying to the cast of ihit place, to the west of 
KEIakavana ( Praylga according to the .Uanarjorifi, 11. 22^?; Siecae, U C,, ^^fcMfirs 
in lA# Gtagra^ p/ Aatitat & MiJitivt Jttdia, 1>I-, (%‘l, |* tTH ], lo ihr stnjih of 
the Hlmalayat, and^ lite north of the PErivaira ( the Aravalli - Vlndhyan ar*; / i* 
called .Aryivanta. This was the stale uf atUirs aftor the flflAinniia) and ;H-ior to 
the Buddha (6th cent, BC i. The latest repennee in Visa-sane, a» mnritittg a 
boundary, occurs in the Alii^o-fiifarViimiS (Oackwar^ Oriental tknes, p. 94j 

of Rgja 'ekhara ( O, AD 1. 
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(12) Sipt*-Si«i¥aa: NuntisfOK* feithe*7 <feinir« have their home 
there i abounded with Vedarli lnjiMja« Plikthe. Aivatthi, PiJli). 
Karki, Pill*, eit. grow on the Sarawatl : wei retorted to by 
diverge tribes of iicetlo, the Vweyat: Mankatuka ^rformed 
penances [Mhb, S’elya. XXXVdI. Il5-i] . the seven Sjrasvelii 
cover this Urhretit f names and detiili 9t-l J- 

(13) Marika-tak Hermasge. 

( H ) Uitnai or Kapllamochana-lirtha. 

( 15) ftuihingu't Hermitage ; here the kihgt Vtsvamltre, Sindhudvipi 
tiid IJevjipl ( 125-1. JO ( attained erShma'jahood (priesthood ) 

yf^ P|-(tfnidaki t One should nent proceed «s f.ithudafci. betongin| 
to Karttkeya, The learned have said that Xorukihetra is holy: 
that horter thin Rorukihetra Is Saraivaii: thw hoJJer than the 
Sarasnti are all the tirthai together and that heller than alt the 
tlrthas together is PriShodaka” [Mhb. Vana, L XXXfHl- According 
to the Van*-fi.. LXXXitJ. the conflueiiee of tl« AruyS wUh the 
Sarasvati was near this place. 

(f ?l AriMishs'ii HertnJiage Here Itl the Krlta age the kings Vrtvl- 
mitra. Sindhud¥tp_a and pevdpi (S’anianu's brother) aitained 

grahmanaboodT 


i'S-On Hn.(.ak.. IW««. « f.!;™ 

K»«k,h«r.-S.n->... U... »< N. R.,.1 U .h. «c««l W»-.h.bl, j,l.» .U.r 
Pe.bl.5, El lit. ill KurMk.Hm*, tail «■ “•"« » • *f ‘I'' Stnikfll 

P.i.hud.k., .lit • P0..1 01 Pri.huT-o “■"* 

iron. .Kt tori of .1.. ..lolU ttolu-p AD, (no-ri .. Ptho... .how ■““ 

intiuritdi. .ht riomlniuo. of Bhojo .»d M.b.nd™pU. i ol d,«...y 

otKootoj rjB fwf. r, («E. - bSri AUi ,oto.tO... ..... .b. l».o.gc,nt.. ot 

th.„!t. „..ri. bV bon.-ri..ltr. I. P.i.hori.k. w.. ... Mlk.k« 

or ..n.pl.-tomml..t..l. Th. more lu-poDoiri io«np..o» rtoord. .hr t™..on of . 
.ripl,.™plt .oVi...... b,.To«.. (.»lly...~.ri..n..br..ri.o. rdt™u«.o 

.hr.1 Dtlbi.o fSi-IIW. Al), “"7 “7., 

b.„bcn. Pi,n..rtJ. .0.1 Drotrl)., 

...ft of Vi.l....h riuriof .ho ftiSV' kl.boi«ln«»l* J7 

utihibo. MU .i^sror«riisr^^ib, 7h”1,'kT.'ftw 

Alter the rwe of the StltW penovr* 


cauie 

It It still A pla» t>f ptlRnisasiCr 

... ^ _ ,ji P„ttnidat«hwar* b«iU by the M-rathaa iiiiTu«{ 

hon^rr hi the gwWest Sar««(iH and SwSrrti Kiriik . KaruikeyM. 
ul Si¥a, a ^ S"^? ptiiHiler in the soullt India, 

The latter 1» t® aj-igsitally 

rounded berurc the Mababharai* war. 


been eteeted wtlllin ihe Iwi ceulnry. 
under she Bhaii ot Koiihal I. artc.* KapisihaJa | 

and cluec to ii are the letiiplts 

their lupremacy in 

or KumSta, a ton 

betnj; known ai SuhrihiuadVatii J 

* - I IG. XX, HWtt. i». lODj 







(|8l palv^'Vtlti t *■ poured klgdom o< 

OhrltarliTtt^a, lor af Vlcbitl-avirri. a$ i Ijbmon. In ch« formtf 
limes, the ftUhtt (the Vedie prleiti In contrafl to the Munit. 
the Slddties, the Yst)i> etc.)» reiidlng In the Nairnlfha foreif bed 
performed a sacrilice extending for iwele yeeri. In course of that 
tterlfjoe, after a prUculir one cilJed Vifveflt had been completed, 

the ftlshts sec out for the country of the PSnchilis.,... 

Arrived tboM, they solicited the kmj for givinj ttiem 11 strong 
calves to be given away as dakhina in the lacrJdce they had 
compfeted. OaJvya^ks who was one of them became angry with 
his fetbwmen and went to Dhrturlihira (the father of the 
Kaunvas or the descendeni of Kuru, who ruled Kuro country 
from Hastlnapiir before Yudhith|hira) and begged some animats of 
him. Meanwhile some of the cowt of this king had died. He said. 
‘Wretch of a Brahmana, take, U though hkesc. these | dead) 
animats. Oalvya-vaka thereupon, fitted with wrath, set his heart 
upon the destruction of king Dhriiarashtra. Cutting the flesh from 
off the dead ajiicnali, he poured these plecet as libations for the 
destruction of king Dhritarashtra’i kingdom in the sacrifice at hts 
hermitage, This kingdom began to waste away. He consulted the 
firahmanas ( hfs priests. His counsellers reminded him of 
the evil he had done to Oalvya-vaka. The king proceeded w bis 
hermicage on the Saratvati and begged the rtihia pardon, who was 
pleased and freed hli kingdom from caJamitles " [S'alya, Mhh, XLi] 

(19) YaykU; Here Yayatl, the son of Nahusha. performed a tacrHlce, 

(10) Vashtathe pravahi; A great enmity arose between the two well- 
known rival priests Visvlmitra (the son of CSdhI, a king of 
Kanau}. who was a kshatriya) end Vaalthiha. The two lived at 
SiMnu (S'iv a) tirth on either bank of the SarasvatJ. Vtsvamttri# 
|«iou$“dr Vaaiihthi'i energy and influence, commaoded the 
Sarasvaii to bring bodily Vailshtba to him. to that he may slay 
him, “Then’ that foremost of rivers, fay her current washed 
away one of her banks and bore Vaiish(hi away. Thereupon 
Vaslihiha praised the river In iHeie words f— 

•O SensvMJ I from the Crandilre's (nvlnm) lake thou hut 
taken thy rite. O Saratvao I This whole universe te filfcd 
with thy cxcajlent waters f Wending through the firmament. 
O goddess, though impartesc ihy waters to the clouds I All 
the waters are thee f Through tho* w* exercise our thinking 
faculty. Thou an Pushii, and DyutJ. and SiddhJ and Uma 
(these are (he resp^etive embodbneflta Of growth, splendour, 
fame, and success, the last Is a form of the Mothor-goddeti, 
Sfvas spouie) 1 Thou art Speech, and thou art Sw3h3 (a 
magical formult) f This whole universe it dependent on thee 1 
ft it thou that dwellsst In all craatures, in four forms'.’Thus 
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pr*Es«d b/ thai great nge, Saratvitl, »peedl1y bore Chat 
Brlhmsna tovwrdt the eiytum erf VtseSmltra,'* [Mhb, S'alya. 
XLI1J. Selng Visvamltre lilted with wrath, the r*v«f. from 
fear of t Brahmane’t daughter, qukkiy bore Vaii$htha away 
to her emern bank once more. She thus had obeyed the 
words of both...,Vli¥wnttra thereupon addressed the river, 
'L/Since, O feremoit of rivers, thou hast deceived me, let 
thy current be chuiged Into blood that is acceptable to 
R^shasu (a type of denwnt).” Then mmy fUkshasas settled 
on the Saraasvati. After some time, Rlshfi came and saw the 
water of the Sarasvail mixed with blood. The Sar^vtti told 
them the whole sto^. Beholding the waters purified by 
these sages, the Rskihasas afflicted with hunger, sought the 
protection of the sages themselves stating that - amongst the 
Vsl^yas and S udrai, and Kshatrlyas, those that hate and 
Injure Brahmanas became Rikshaias and that «e are sinful 

In bohavlour (s hot of our free will - Having purified the 

lirtha. the sages solicited the river for the relief of those 
Rakshasai. Understanding the views ol those great Rlshfi, the 
Sarasvatl caused her body to assume a new shape called Arunl. 
Bathlnff In that new rfvpr, the Rakshasas cast off their 'EoSIm 
and went to heaven. 

kXH ) SomiHtiriha; Sacred to Kamliteya, sHuwed Its Samanta-panchaka 
or Kttrukihetra regioo. 

,jtl) Srahmayortl i Here the wood of Kuvera. the chief of the yakshas, 
was situated. 

113) Vadarapachana ! Here many Rlthli and SIddbas dwelt. “In this 
very tlnha the Seven ftUhls had. oo one occailmi, left Arundhatl. 
the wife of one of them. « this place and went to the Hlmavat 
(Himalaya) for procuring their sustenance, because of the occu¬ 
rrence of a twelve yean draught, [Mhb, Talya. L). 

S'akra-tirthi. 

,^4-25) Yamuna-tirtha, 

fid) ssrasvat-tlftha; “Here, during a^d^lht .extending for 12 
^ yean the sag* nTlonner days, emght the Vedas onto 

Sanffofem^t W.IrlKnranaa* fMbb. S'alya. U], ■■During that 
aTSferSe grea Rtihl*. for the take of sustenance, fled away. 
BehoMine them scattered In ■» dlrecikint, the sage Sirasvac alio 
his heart on flight- The river Sarasvaii then said unto him. 
i-Thou needst not, O son. depart hence, for I will always supply 
Lee with rood even here by giving thee Urge fishes! After H 
drought had passml away, the great Rldils soildted one 
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another few tecturn on ihe V«dai. Whlf* wandering with faro*’ 
thw} ttortiicht, the Rishit had lost the kftpwledg* of the Veda*. 
It chanced that tome oft« amofiftt them ^countered Slratvece,.,, 
(then) ait other Aiitiif camo to him....and dulx became lifa 
dUdplet and obtaining f'om lifiv theif v/edai. once more began 
to fraHe their rttet. Sixty thoutand Hunii beams dtaciplet of 
the Riihi Sarstvua" [MHh, S^afya. LI )- 

(17^ SamantapanchaSca 3ftd Kumliihetri^' ^*Th« land between Tirantuka 
and Arxnttika and the takes, of R^ma and S'lntachakra. It known 
u Kuruktheira end Samantapanchaks tying within It It catfed the 
northern (sicrlflcialj altar of Brahman, che Lord of aif creatures." 
[Athi, S'al)fa.UU].'\h'he royai tags Kury had in dayt of yore, tiUed 
this plain (hence 'Kurv^'kshetra, I. e, *Karu't farm*) and S'akrl 
(Iridra ]f had promlied great merit unto thoee that wouM cast off 
their life-bresthi here,. . The very duit of )<.urukshctr<i, bom* 
away by the wind, thalt cleanse persons of wicked acts and b«ar 
them CO heaven" Ithld.]. The hero Parisiurlma crested here five 
lakes of hfood (AVih. Adi. p. N; Vana, CXVIll ). Takshaka. a NIga 
King, resided here on the Ikfhumatl river {M/th, Adi, III, 139^]. 
Mhndhatii performed s sacrifice at a plate In Kurukiheira {Mhb. 
Vena, CXXVi. e5| The Sarasvat/ appeared here as the Oghavati 
[Mhb, S'aJya. XXXVIII. h *% 

t20)'^An unnamed hermitage, where Baladera began to ascend the 
HImavat mountain, where he beiicid the glory of the Seraswati, 

(If) Ptahahaprasravape . Hite the ^arasvasf had Its souree (Mhb, Adi, 
CLXIX, 10-21 : S'alya. LIV. II ]. 

17>fCarukabeira (a Rly, tution on the Delhi-l^anipat-Ainbalu ebon) line of N, Rlf. ) 
where Thlnesbwar is aittiaxed, is atialher identifiable pfaee on Balediiva'i sojourn 
along tbe Sarasvati. Here tb« Maliabharaia war was roiighl. We have afreadly 
seen that according to the Rigveda ( lU^l, 3} the area where the Korol ruled was 
fonaerty under the Bhiratat, who bad originally liaMcd ai the Pauravai or the 
desccndenti of Puru, one of the five suia of YayWtl of tbe Lunar dynasty of lb« 
Vasjas^uebarila book of the Puranat. Kurukshetra rtntU no tnantlon to tbe Rigveda 
or other laiphitai. It bcgini to be (elcricd to in the Vcdic literature from ihc 
BrSliamauSa [PawfiadistM- b. XXXV, IH: ^aii^dotfci. IV, l,i. 13; XI, 5, 1,4, XIV, 
1, t, ii AiirffH Vll, 3U ; Ul, 12.6 etc, j. These fifahmapa texti regard 

it as a sacred couniry. Within its liaiiti Hawed the riven the Sarjuvati, Ibe 
Apaya £ oaty once meaiioncd in ilie Rigveda lit, 23, 4, iu the maiitier suggesting 
its location between tbe Sarasvati and tbe Prithadvat- ; ■= ' stony' ) mentioned in 
the Rigveda 111, 23, 4. etc.], "Here, loo, was situated S'aryax^Svant, wbicb aftpean 
lo have been a lake, Uke ibai known to tbe S alapalha Brfihinana by tbe name 
of Anyatahplaktl. Tbe boundartet of XuruJislietra arr given iu a paiiage of lb* 
Tailtirlya Ara^yaka ^ V, 1, I) m being Kb'dnlava. on the south, the 'rutghna on 
the north and the ParTnah on ihe weit " [ VI, I, p. ilu-l ] 







4. Pirikihic tl; 


3. Jintn«}ays Itl 
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Here ftnils Baladeva's -praKiroU-Saratfatt-yatrS' the 

pllgrlmafe of the Siras^atl towards th« tdufM, as Ic eocurs in the 
Hahahhilrata. S'alya-parva, Gadljfoddha sub-parvi, ’'Some 
years after chli batttc ", writes F. E Pargder, “ the Yldava of 
Gujarat were ruined by prarieidal strife and Krishna died. Under 
Arjuna's leadership they abawtened Oiraraka (on which the sea 
encroached) ii>d Gujarat and retreated northwards, but were 
atudted end broken up by the rude Abhiras of Aefputana (on 
the Sarasvati. whose dry bed was now a thoroujhf&re).^,„AC^un8 
established Hlrdika’s son at Mantilcavata, ITuyudhWs grandson 
on the SaraivatJ. and bringing the bulk of the people to Indra- 
praiiha (Delhi) placed Vajra, the turviving Vriihnl prince, as king 
oner them I«hh. Matiapra sth.. 7, Vudhlfhthlra ^^dlcaied 

and pieced Arjune's grandson FwfkihU U on the thnonc " {AfMT, 
P 284]. 

If Parlkthit of the Atharta-veda. XX. 127. 7-10. was a reat penonage. 
it 11, however, difficult to find out whether this was the pre-MahabHarta 
Of the poH-fiahahharta Parikihita qf the Puranw. " The throne of the 
Kurus after the retirement of YudliUhthira", states G. K. Filial. " wm 
not a bed of roses- The country was overrw by the N3gai, and Pari- 
kshli H himself was stahif-.-Bui what was the toss for the nobility was a 
gain to the priesthood. Great literary actlviuw prevailed- Post-Vodit 
lltereture began to appear In which class Interest h^an to predominate, 
Yti the priesthood of that time U melnly responsible for what we know 
about andwt India “ [ Ffll, p> I4l*'3 ]. 


The Vlshn tj^puriio a fV, H. 1] 8"^ compiled In the time of ParlkshU, 

■iThr Kdi AgT commenced with the death of Krishna and began Ui 
spread *v«fywhere. Parikshu was ruling oy er persued 

Kail whom he found on the Sarasvati- where Prlthlvi or the earth had 
assumed the form of i cow. Kail surrendered, and asked for an abode. 

^Parlkthit instructed him to reside In gamble- wine, adultery- god, 
*rvd vialen«. [fthig, t- J- 


le IS mentioned in the Utnptitha-brlihma:r6, Kill. 5. 4 : Aswroyo bn, 
ill 34 VIH. U- •* * P*'''*^"' Anvamudha or the 

,o«e-tMrffice.H5ls capiut was Atandfvet or mod. Asand near KarnJ^ 
SWpotho. xill, S. 4. 2 1 A/tomye- Vllt- 21], Thu prl^ 
he irifite for fom was fndron Dalvipf Vaunak W"- >- 

i I «c.J. On the other hand, the Altireya hr.. Vlll. 11, which a^so 
Ln^mns his Aivamedha, names Tur. KSvasheya a, his prl^ It also 
oniains an obccure trie stating that at one of hli sacrlfi™, ^ 
^mdov the Kliyapai. but the Bhatavim, being, however, induced by 

i SI "The great slaughter of the Kthatrlyai m the hawk must have 
ertously weakwed the stability of the kingdoms, especially in the north- 
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west, whkh was faced by haitJfe ffOMier trllMi Nigai ESttbtUhad them- 
selvK air Takshailll {Twtia) and asaited Hascinl^ura*—whkh (ndicus 
that fhe Punjab kingdoms that played to prominent a pait In the battle 
had fallen. The Nigat killed Parikthit Hi. but hit ton Janmejiya til defeated 
them and peace was made. Still they held the north-west. The princl- 
patltres on the Saraavatf and tt Indraprastha diuppeardi and Hastlnapor 
remained the outpost of the Hindu kingdom! of North India " [ Parglcer 
F. E, MHTt p, llSJ. ‘'Though Janamejayi lit was placed on the throne 
after lacrificlng all the Nagas. his posiciod dees not appear to have been 
very enviable. The Mahabhlrata cays that he was cursed by Vai^an)- 
plyana for following the teachings of Yejnyavalka and establishing a Vedie 
school. [ Pitfal, G. FHf, 149-50], "In the Vedte literature, Janame’ 
jaya appears with his patronymic P3riliih,lt who was famous at the end 
of the BrShmaiia period. The Altareya firlhinaiia states that at one 
sacrifice he did not employ the Klliyapa* which eveniualty resulted In 
a tussle between them [Vied, /nd, I, 173-4. etc.], H, C. RaychaudhurJ 
states from the evidence of the Brahmana literarure that this Janarne- 
jaya bad performed two aSvainedhis and that It was at the perforinance 
of the second asvamedha that he had quarrels witli the tClsyapas 
[Wafcdl Hirtury cf docieoc ind/u or FHAi, Cai. Uni., I9S0, d. IS, 10], 
Parglcer conefodes that the iiory of Parlkshit’t ruin at the hands of Brahmins 
It a mUture of Kthatrlya (bardicJ and Brahmin (priestly! traditions 
t^Kr,p. 50], The Hatsya ^rana gives a different version sculng that 
the king made successful stand IniUally but yielded late/ end after 
making hit son S'aiSrtika the king, retired to the forest. According to 
ihft /dohahhuruto Swg S. 14. Jsnamejaya sometimes hdd Kis court at 
Taxila. and It was at Tmlfa that Viisampayaiu Is said to have related 
to him the story of the HahSbharata War ( the Jaya] at the instance of 
Krishna Dvaipayana Vylsa [Mhli. Adi. 54), Sacrifices threatened to hive 
lerlous repercussions on the foitonei of the royit family even In the 
day* of JinameJaya. The performance of rfiual in the approved form by 
proper pertoni teems to have incited u much interest in the Kuru 
country u philosophical dlscutsioni did at the court of Videha" 
iRaychaudhuri, H. C, PHiW, p. 45). At the same time the Bb 5 rgava 
sage S aunahi was performing i Dirgha-sacra In the Nalmlshiranya forest 
in the Gingetic basin. UgriVrava, the son of the bard UMnohanhao* 
reached there and recited the Jays [Mhb, Adi. 44, 49; I, IJ. 

2. S'aciflika ; He listened the Jaya at TakihaillS while titting lij the laps of his lather 
Janamejaye [ Bhuvishyo p. I. (. (7). 

I. Aivatnedhidatea 1 

0. Adhitlmakrishua ; 

" After Janamejaya III" writes G, K. Pfllal. *■ the Atharredic prteitj 
appear to have placed 5'aanika on the throne, Satanlka may have been 
a folfower of iheir sect, He was succeeded by AAvamedhadatci and he 





D]r AonisimiicriinniL h 

going on during thii p 
tis« fuiure ceme in r 
krUhfti, must have had tl 
like Vbhnu Parana mtist 
of the Vedk Sflirnhiiei wi 
of the Actiirva Vedk i 
which made the antique 
Vcdangas ake mu^t have 

We hive thus setn f 

ktharvi-^veda (XV, S, 4 ) it pre-exitting 
/amilnuchiirUa book aboiit the first tcage of 
arming cammunities of the Old World apf- 
:our 5 e of their grossing, while moving op 
suggested t>y anchro^CH-ecalogScat factors 14 
irthaoologicil evidence and Iti Interpretaiion 
live come down to ut bear witness to have 
^vilpayina Vylia In iuch u manner as they i 
:ult in inre/ett of Its propagatbn undof the { 
are gqmg to dtscxiss this subject eUewK 
the Puranai tiavt escaped this recasting in ci 
it a Ut^r occasion. Whatever the Puran 
related lo those Samvatk, which were renami 
later SarasvatiSi it is only the SifMvatl of 
that has to do something with the original Si 
no structural relitiotiship with the mEghiy ri 
iccounu of some of the Punnas in this rw 
conception of the Sarasvati at It hai wme bi 

127-h The VEmaiTA-purlJis purpotts 
(V^mana) of the god Vishtiu, situated iti Kur 
work in Its extant form belongs Co the fir 
V. S., Vlmana Parana-A Stud)'. Vaninisi. I 
part are compariiively earlier. Chapter 32 of t 
the Saruvaci as H U conceived to Bo'*' 
source at Plakshi -priiriv4]>a and then It en 
givet an account of Kurukshetra, Ch. 34 co 
rSvftfs of Kurukshetra. The seven riven are 
AmuKl, the Kayi^lki. the Drlshadvati and 
rivera were * varshlS - kib - vahil' or wadi* 

12i-|. The TJrtha-^lera of Kurukih 
shrine of Anntuka {Prlthudaka) At Ad^tiv 
under to obtain a ion. At Sacftta or Sannif 
where the Kau^ikk meei^ the DHihadvitl iln i 
bath. DaksheW^ra Siva i^ worshipped at D 


CAI QI^4I TIHtdif *blb*T4V|F TTfw wTuvfi^T^ 

iod* The Pufar#* lifc« V3yy and Matijr*. that 
>ecl Alt flvenu from the date of Adhfilmi. 
r commencemefit from hit while those 
ve thetfi from the dii]rs of Pankhlt IK SevofA' 
made d«frin|> thli tnurvaL YSsfea. probably 
ool, made h^ Mlrukti (Vedic Dictionary ] 
tni used In the Vedat Incehl^ible^ The Other 
en made during this pcrwd. p< ISO-I ]. 

Ego leg that the Puranas ntentioned in the 
Ks, offer too tittle In direct terms in their 
B Sarasviti ( 104, ID54). when the two batk 
‘ Co have been kving together on It in the 
site directions in seArch of new lands, as i! 
44-1}« and at we discern In the light o' 
S3-Q5-l^. But Che Puranai In the form ihe> 
Ken recast by the Vedic School of Krishi^s 
y conform to the tndo^MIddle Eastern Vedh 
ronage of the post - Maliibharau Kuru kinp 
t. However, some accounts in other books O' 
itn respect*, about which also we shall ipeaf 
eonuin about the great Hver is malnlj 
after Its dlMppesrance | ?6-l J. Out of iheM 
urukshetra dealt with by the Vinianapuriui 
ivatt ai one of Its trlbuurlfti. All others hat 
\ However* It It necessary to review thi 
ct. In order to trace the development of thi 
Ing on history. 

j glorify a shrine of the Dwarf-Incarnattoi 
sbecra { IlS-l. 29 J area at Kotl-tirthi- Th. 
haif of the seventh century A D [Agrawatla 
A. p. li]i though Its contents for the mos 
Vamana-puran* describes In religious terra 
ksheira. ft is stated that the Sar^vati has It 
r* the Ovalta-vana (vebtl "forest), Ch, 3 
lint the names of the seven foreatt and seve; 
he Sarasvatl, the VaiiarsuU the Apaga, th 
• Hiratiyavatt. ft it stated further that dies 
■rylng water during the rainy teaion only. 

ra [Vimana-p. XXXV] commences from th 
j QevamjitS AditI performed aniierltiee I 
I Vithnu IS worshipped, At Parlplava-Ufth 
crimlnet acts « vv«hed off by having a ncre 
ihalrama, S ihlkJnl. referred w> also In A 


Mahibhlsh^i. H v> bath Vuhnu vti S'lva- Sifpi-dirvJ Is idaniJfied with mod. Safidon 

{Ajtawaia. V. S.. eit. p. 66]. Next li (Ta) rtntuka. Thtnee one «o«i to Panchanidi, t 
spot cKfcd to five rJveri, Nenttirthw were Pauidirlka I - Fundn, Agrawttt, op. cit. p. 66). 
Muni«at having a thrine of the yakthi Ul ikhati - MekhaJi. Rlma-hrada or five poofs 
usoclated with Parasu-RSma. MBnulha-tirtha fnim where the river ApagS ww i kfolo to 
the e«t. Srahmodumbara, Kap^sthal* (Kaitfia}). KiJssi, Saraki, RudrakOti, tf^pada. KedSri- 
tlriha, NBgahrada, Prwlshta on the Valiara-il, PhaJaki - vina ( o" the Drlshadmti). MSsraki. 
V^fisj —vana. (iadhu —vana, VjasasihaH, Tlliprastha Tllpat). Sudlna. VBniinaka, S.irjfa- 
tJrtha, HanuJiiaiasthajia, S'rlkunja on the Sarasvao, Niimiihe-kiinja, Kanyi - tJrtha, Sapu - 
ttratvati-tJrtha where the seven channels o* the Sartsvail | Stibrabhl brought from Puttikira 
by Markandeya. KanchinSkshL VIratlS. Manmhradi, Sartivat - to/i. SavarnB and VImaJodaki ), 
Au'^nasa ^t^rth or Kap^lamochana, PrKhudaka f Pehowa), Avakimh of Vaka ^DSlbhyA Yayiia 
on the river Madhu, Madhturava, Va$lth ha-vBhaka. AnirakA Kimyiki^vana where god 
Slirya (Sun M* ** VihBfa-tirtha »h Klma-vana, Oorja-tirihA Pr«h(- 

Sarasvatl • ilrtha, StblhU - xirtha, etc. 

129-1. "Two orlEinal featuret of this area", write* Agrawala, "sprang into prominent 
relief of which the Original wai the belt Of tevfefi forettt, {enumerated north—‘Mwth. 
hamyaba-vani, AdliKvana, VySsa-vina, Phatakl-vana. Sfjrya-vina, Madhu-vana, and Slti-™ia) 
... second noiaWe feature was the conception of the holy land In tomss of four Yaktha 
ihrfnes, punctuating the four comers or important points in the circumambulatJon of the 
sacred area. . . Aruicufci ai P^iihudadaka, probably Ttrantuka fn SthhneHv^n. the ihrine dedicated 
to Kapila, the huibend of tbo YaJtthi Ulukhsfa-piekhttB. vfho was originally j bJood-suckinj 
ogress (thrlne at Pundarika). The fourth of Machakruka which thould be located In the 
western region^ This seems co have been the Samantapanchak* marked by four Taktha spou. 
This conception emerged St a time whan Yaltthi worship preceded that oi S'lva worship a* 
in many other regions of the country. The second stage in the evolutiori of the holy lutd of 
Kurukshecra was marked by the emergence of Kurukrhetra at the place brought under 
euUlvatl^ by king Kuru who It said to have cleared an irea or seven kri(as under hit 
plough*' [epcit. p. IS6-7]. 

I3(M. The tccounu of the SarasvaU still luer than that of the Vlmana-puranS* which 
belongs to c. 7ih century AD, are found in the Pedma-purBoa (^r^sh^^ and Uttara Khan^u 
or books I ind the Skanda-purlna [PrabbAja and N3gara khani)as ]. tn the formal mahStitsyas 
$r conipostcl4a& purportlit| la {lorJ:r)^ thm undty Of ^ tiered placA ^ (kf] 

or a river. The Sar«vati of these Punnas Is not the entire river from the source lo the 
msnich as we find it in Baladeva't pllgriTnagc m the hlahebharita. The Sarasvaci was so much 
sacred and dear to the earfy Indians that they Could not recondle thentsefvex ca its dis¬ 
appearance, and named a large number of streams spreading from Bengal m the east ta 
Gu|arat in che wen after it | 96, 99-11. The Puranu deal with these later Sarasvatla ai we 
have mentioned earlier, but in doing so they follow t>»e tridiUon of the Hohabharata for the 
pattern of their dewiptlorii. The Vamaiia, n we have seen { (27, (2M | . deals with Kom- 
kshetra. The Skanda treats of the two Saraivstis, the firtt. a imall stream that rites in the 
Gir hills ifl the Sturashtrt or Kathiawar peninsula aod falls Into the Arabtan Sea at Prabhft- 
Somn'itthi and the other, a river of north Cij|vai. which oTiginatet in the adjacenC AravaUit 
and pan the historic towns of SiddKpur,(pne, S riithali) and Ps^an (Aoahlltapura-pattana. 
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wAtch w« cht tapiul ot Gujarat From 7« to ltt3 AD) m«w the Littfe (Unn ('tranya' or 
untnhibiced areai the Salndhavara^ya the Arthht VattSi LXXXIX, located in i^narm^ at 
JMlKnlnd near Khara^hoila. 75 miles NWW of Ahmifdabid, 

THE SARASVATI, KURUK$HETRA, AND THE KURUS 


131-1. A geomorphokiS'C^t stud^ of the rivera of the northern India flowing between 
the Yamuna and the Sutlej svggesta that the bed of ch» Ghsggar must have formed the 
«(>pef courte of the NaH-Hakda^Wahlnda-Mlhrea-Nafil-^urSo channel, and not that tubie- 
quently-namod stream « the Siraavitl on which ThaiiBhwar (Kurukthtcra. N. JUjr.} and 
Pehovva (N, Rly.) or ancient PrUhodika are situated. This later iiream »a$ formerly called 
the O jt hav Ml | and Is menitoned m the carl)r msdlevat records as the ■ PrSchi Ssrasvatj ' 

I Fn. m J and not m the ■ Sansvatl ‘ It rlsei between the Mirkan.^S and the Yamunl as a 
small aireim on the outer flanks of the SlwatikJ. " It debooches oft the plains'* according to 
IG. XXII. p. 97*" at Adh ^r*. a place held sacred a few mile* to the south It disappears 
in the sand, btic comes up again near Balchhapar It again vinithM, but 

emerges once more and flows on in a lOiiih-westerly direction across Karnal* yniJlJt Joint 

of aboiit.Ufl.mllet-" A river now called Sarasvati which flow* 
into the Rann of Kachha in north Gujarat { 103-1 j was *lso Imown at the Prlchi Saratyati 
according to a late# work an tit lod the SarMtatl - Puri ^ a; but this stream, unlike that of 
Kuruksfieira, had virtually hotKing to do morphol^i^? with the original Saratvail of the 
Rigvedle and earlier cimei. 

AGNl VAISVANABA AND VADAVANALA 


132-t. The drying up of the river Sarasvatl md the «a over she Ranti* of KacHchha 

Into which the former fell, appears to hive been lymbollied In the incFent Indian tradltlw 

at the AgnJ^^SSvUUGt P "■ ^ * Vadavainala or Vida, 

vagni t^teAdl, XXL I6| Sauptih. XVIH. J. * A fire residing m the tea that consume* 

the watw*. aitoclated with the lage Ourva. and having the heed of a v,,^ave or mara. hence 

the name], respectively. 


near 


133-1 Th. c.rr.t«l.. clUd Ko»l. ( Ouilll «3l<h '> ‘l'« 

_ F^»l w*. Molul .1 .li Vi4.li. (Mrth.fl. Blliilr M WIWIl) V-J'•>. 

mMilIf Gmietit hall.. M!.« (il.il mthtlon I" ih. mrlisf VMte wcfki. fii.4 llf« "'.f.i.c. 
I» .h. S raprth* Bf»hn«», I. 3! I 10. .t.. Th. P.rih«. .■> «• «•>•' ''"“J* “ 

o. . M«0f rM..-.Mrh«- IMo-Ar,.» moMf.hl.l .hi* U XM 

ID du< by variDDS miiKmij oI th. Purailt hU'D'T' of I"** “ *' ’’I''' “ 

MiKh»r.. di. kin. Dt ih. Vld.h.., .rtO«ip.DlM by hi. pri..t Gonm. R.h«.n*. i. «i*.n oJ 
ID th. I. .. I, m; X. 4, 3. «c.. » "ffT'DI <h* “■* ^ 

04 th. SamyKI ov® Kosall ...IWinl ..'o.l Ih. SMinil* ( ID thl. D«l. .kith nl«> . 
D.fMDi.1 di. root Dim (or fli. ".«f '> !■ "'f “ 

-hirt w*. k„o«„ „ Vld.1.. rf»f Ih. tntal DM., of Milb.,. Th. , 101 , pn,«r,« th. trtdl- 

tloD tha ih* VlMhM rM.i«.i( thdf toitiir. IroDi th. »Dd “i* 

hrior. Vkteh. ■• 1 lhl»lk.f. A D.. ■ Atydl S.ltl«l.»« » IhOi' ’■ "" n ' 

p. 334.51,-The imhinMrt did no. Mtom. prMt. to Ail. Kid,. ( o( Pr.tl.hthM. } .hMh.™ 
until about the time o< Dushyania and Bharaa .. 


The Brahmanii ihut had little to do 
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with th* Af^n eonqueu ,, Wheffl the &r3itmjnas claim some credtC. Is In she storjr 
of fUlhawa, king of Vldtgha (Vldftha). and hi* pHs« Gattma Rshugsiih, carrying AgnJ 
Vaiav^nani burnTng on the way over the Paurm and Ayodhya realm [ Piffiter, F. E,> A/HT. 
p Hi]. 

134 - 1 , Qur Bi) 0 ve review of the account ol the Sarasviti In the sncJent Indian Ncera- 
tore h« shown ul that thii river, which according to the Rlgveda dated in it» extant form 
to Che middle of the second mllFenlum had been Rowing from ih< mouncalns to the sea. 
bath unipecsfied. It finds deuitt of in entire course from the mouth to the sen fn the MahS- 
bhlrats which reflects the condltldni of the last centurJer of that inllleniuih In India, as a 
rlrer whose flow IS dried up in IW vatIdus porttoni hers and there, as Issuing from 
a snow^fed source as the term prctroro'ia (Sanskrlti. ’ oozing'} occurring in the naine 
of the plnce of Its origin { J35-t (129), PltkshAprasreva^^a} sujg^tt. and w meeting the sea at 
Prabhos, situated tn Sttrashira ( Mhh, Vina, LXX)<Vflt, 20 J, the present Saitraihcra or Kathiawar 
peninsula in the western India- The Sreat Epic says practicaily ncKhmg about the cause which 
brought about this physical change. Curiously enough, the tradlcltin of this catastrophe occurs 
in the 1 125-li a comparauvely later work In Its present form that purports 

to record the state of iffalra of a period suma 10 reigns before the clma of the heroes of 
the MshSbhSfata. We have also noticed ebe fact that at least the Vintsliinuchsritj book of 
Che Punnas has hardly anything substanttil to oflitf abouc the pre-VedIc Saraivatl, which 
should have had earlier soote other trame | 104-1 (2tjf, despite the fact that these works 
carry back she dyjiuclc accounts of India some 91 reigns before tPe Mahabharata War { tlS-l, 
Before flood. ?9 |; nay earlier still Into the realm of mytliobgy. The recalling of the PurinK 
tubseiftiencly ai the Kandt of the Vodlc school, teemi to have wrought many a changes in 
their contents. Thus, the Saruvail of the Puraitas, as we have notked. is not the original 
Saracvaiii but the various riverl chat leceived this name after she disappearance of the great 
prctohlstorie riyer 

W* havt seen that it.it only In the Mihabharkta ( ilW. 6 f that wt find a detailed 
description of the enctre course of the Saruviu However, on our pfotting this course on » 
physiographic map. we find that it would have been impossible ter the channel of thia 
river to come as far south u Prabhbi. in order to tell into the open Arabian Sea, bacaut* 
in doing so the river would have required to cross the Rann of Kachchha* which was formerly 
an arm of the Arabian Sea; A achoai of historiaiis In Gujarat Iseaded by the late Ratnamaiiirao 
a Jol€ [ KhombhU-BQ^tlhSia or History of Cambay In GujUTatl, Gujarat Sahitya Sabhn, Ahmeda- 
bad. I9J5, pp. IS7-06) malniflins on the basis of ihe Skando-purint. Pribhiii-khanda. etc,, 
which li Indeed very late among the later PiirenM. th,i the Stratvati flowed into the Gulf 
of Cambay, incorporating oe Its way the present lunJ cif Rainsthan and the modem Saratvail 
ol the north Gujarat. 

J35-I- Bhiilalbhai D. Patel, the founder of ViJiabh Vidyanagar and (W University, the 
ValInbhtaHil Vidyapeeth, who wai termorly an engineer in bind and lud studied the ancient 
drainage of that area, supports jote’s view about the location of the S»r*iv*t» and adds tbit 
It was land where wn find today the Gulf of Cambay and tne urosvati. after flowing batween 
Gujarat and Sauriihtra and recnivlng m m delta, now submerged, the Sabarmxf, the Hahl. the 
NarmadK. the ph3.Jnar and the TapU rivers es Iei irlbutirses. tell Into she Arabian Sea. Shrl 
Patel sates further that th. Vipisi {Beai} flowed termnrfy between she Indus and the 





Saruvaii, an4 occupying wbit know today as the courca of the Euujrn N3rjl fn the tower 
Sln<f Iftd the Kof» Creek in Kachchhe (Kutch). met the Afabkan Sea to the ean of th* 
mouth of the tndui. 

Any geographer or geologitt will mk out the theory of Ar C, Das, who e^les 
the sea right Into the heart of India, an eyent of the pre-humin Tertiary Era of mHlkHU 
of years ago, and litiaginet the Siraivai « failing into it [fligvedlc Culture, Cat, (WS. op. 2-4]. 

It would be worth while now to take the note of the researches of other previous 
workers of note, who have dealt with the btcinuing sunjetc of the Sarenatl and its dis¬ 
appearance. 

M0D£&N CEDGRAPUEas ON THE SARASVATl 

134-1, Wt have already taken note of the two writing* of the modern geog^heri 
on the great Wadi 1 H-1 f, fiM-mlfig ear liar the-courts of the Saratvael. tc ihoutd be noted 
iS^thli anftKiton that the drying up of this great Indpan protohlatorK. river (t associated 
with the formaoon of the Indian Oeiert comprising the Thar in the Indian Union (local 
pttple call It thala ; tt covers an area of about lOOOHl *^, (nU, ttretchlng mainly In the north* 
western and wettern parts of Rfljisthafi) and the Thai m Pakistan {it ajver* an area of about 
300-000 acres, tn the Sind-Sager Doab. West PanjabJ, and the withdrawal of the marine 
conditions from the Rarm of Kadichba and the Bhal Id the western India, m modern 
geognpher* tlierefore treat, in the most cases, aU the three phyika) phenomena together 
attributable largely to • tingle teewnie and deskational activity. The following « a list of 
noteworthy coritributtons on the subject 

1. Eumes. Sir A,, • (iwioir on the £atcera Nara Branch of the River Indut, giving 
m Accoont of the Alteratloni produced on it by sn Earthquake, also e Theory of 
the formation of the Rwnr \ TrflAS, 111, pp. 550*B8, 

2. Btk^, Sir W. E. ' Report oo Upper Portion of the Eastern NSr^ ,.Sel. flfc. 
Bom. (Jmt. XtV, J8S7, p. 1-5, 

3 Fife, J, G., 'Report oti the Eastern Nara’, Sd- Rcc, Bom, Govt.. 5N, LX, i8hl. 

4. Cunningham, A.. Thif Anciait Gwgmphy pT Cal.. 1671, 

5. Bums, 1 Wf. ' Notes on Physical Geography of Bbawilpore State J, Ray, G«g. 
Soc, XLii. 1871, pp- 39CM0B, 

7. Powlm, P. W,, The GaaeKwr of the Bikaner State, 1874. 1931. 

B. Oldham, C. f.* ^Notes on the Lost Rjvef of the Indian Desert^, CR. UX, 1074, 

pp, 1-37, 

9, Btanford. W, T™ ‘ On the Physical Geography of the Great Indian Deswt with 
.pedal reference » the former bcliumce of the Sea in the Indus Valley: and on 
the Origin and the Node of the Formation of the Sand-Hllii*. XLV. Pt. 2, 

1874, pp. 86-101. 

JO. L* Tchltatchef, ?„ * Tlit Desert* of Affkt A Ail*', R Br A, LIL 1882. pp, 356-74. 


II. 
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OidKan,. R, D., On p^Dabte Chw^ in Gwgr^hy ^ th« '“ 

River*; «i HItwrico^eorStudy*, /AS6, LV, Pt 2, IBiS, pp. 322 ■ 

Bell, H,. 'Tlie Griit Indlefi Oertft*, A»- VW, l®9. PP- M7-3L 
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136-1. The large ea4i eontUtntf of the broad bed represented today by rf»e Nall- 
Hakd*-WahlRda-Hlhru>-Nftn-Puran channet ( 131-1 \ , traceabl. from the ancient tJftha of 
Nirayan Sarovar [ShSgyot. L5,3J northward* r«i,nln« parallel to the Indus in Sind and 
then tornlftg eait Into tiorthem fUjaiehut, for ihoot yOO mjf« to Sin,, b» re,aionab)y been 
Idenilfled by geographers like Ofdhui, and others with the Rlgvedic Sariiv«l a fact itfi^figly 
supported by the ancient Indian r«erary evidence, at have reviewed. U was. no doubt a 

r«,Hd.d In .n. C IIK^ (1) 1 . n,.. ot . 1 ,. 
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ft thfl befi of tht th*t fits Iwtter Iftw the picture thm other ttreaait of the 

Ehc Punisb : thic iht Ywnuna from the Irfc and the Sutlej from the right *ere two tftow- 
fed perennial tributa^iet of the SanmtI. whose waters rendered It ■ flowing might> river : 
that Che Saratvatl J4ini«fed when thete CTibuwiei turned towards the Ganga and the 
Indus, reipeciivelp. end deserted the Sarisvatl, u a result of some catastrophic structiirsl 
change like an earthquake of great magnitude. Other views sioribute the drying up of the 
SaraiviU to icructural changes In the upper course of the river in the sub-Hlmalayan hlHe. 

OBaEKVATlONl) ON THE SAttASVATl 

l37-t, ■’ The outer range of htlh wen of the Jumna ", observe Burrard and Hayden, 
■■ U drained by * toiall river called the Ghaggir; this stroani is of interest, bccauie the 
Ghaggar it said to have ertwsed the plains of the Punjib at one time at i considerable river. 
In the Rajputana deters tho wide bed of an extinct river, called the Huhra, can still be traced 
for miles through the sand tnd the Hohri may hive been a continuiilon of the Gh^gv, 
Thh we canned decide, but one thing secmi certain; the Ghaggar could never have been a 
larger river, had iis Himalayan dtehment baitn been aJwayi« tfnall as at present; and the 
question irises a to whether the Giri {i triboury gf the VamuM) could formerly have 
drained into the GhlgS*^ volume of wafer that tradition ascribes lo U". 

[Geography 4 Geology Hlnw/uyo Mountolm & nhet. 1907. p MS]. "A Inspection of the 
map eccompenylng this chapter ", write W. T. Blanford and H fi. Modlioow, « will sW a 
dried up river diannel, which can be traced from the neighbourhood of Slrsi into connection 
with the eiscern Nar« fn Sind, end local tradfckjn «»tes that this was formerly occupied by 
a flowing river. The origin of the channel It titutted »t the Junction of the allitvial ans of 
the Sutlej and Jumna. There can be no room for doubt that, wnbln the perioi^nown 
geofogically as recent, thli river channel carried a flowing stream to the s^ The traditioni 
of the Hindus point to a time whan a large and sacred river, known w the rasvat. 

Its course through she Mitern Punjab. The modern Sarasvail Is an Inslgnlficari stream fed by 
the drainage of the outer hlils ilone.. ., the most reasonable aplanatiDn Is suggested by Mr. 
Ferguison. that the Sarasvatl w« -n fact the Jumna, which. In the Vndic period pursued a 
westerly court* to the sea. probably down she dry nver channel |ust referred to. This bring- 
Ing of the change of tlic Jumna river, which U.s Indubicabiy taken place, down 
a period it lntor«ting. for the change mu« have occurred previous to the pre«nt ditUnctfoh 
of Wiadur and bhin|«r. and If tw» distinction h« been produced tine* the 

the question naturally arises whether It m.y be due. ^ Z 

deppretsion. but to the clearing of the t.nd ffom forest, and the e«eni.on of cultivation n 

the pitins and more especialy in the hills, which, by .Jfowfng the i^n 

off the would Increase the eroiJve power of the rivers when In fbod • [ A Mamutl 

ef the Geology of Win A fiurnKi. 1893, pp. AK3“I ] 
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rainy atawn flow normally at Hanumangirhi about 190 mile$ from Its touixo; occulort* 

ally tt exiendf for another miJu or jo* Iti dry ooune. the Hahn, In Bikaner and 
Bahawalpur, ij imprtjslye enough : fer over 100 mllef ihe flat bed ii nowhere teu than two 
mllei wide, In placu four oillet, bordered on either hand by tteap aitd continuous linei of 

.diversion, naiural. or artlfidaU of tome upper Ghaggar tributerlet Into Jumfli 

and Suitei is a contributory factor in the dwindling of the riyer. The Indo-Gangetic divide 
« been teitled for three millenla, and main comniunication llnet lie athward the drainage : 
rtfe cumulative effec« of thafr Interference with the drainage llnet li probably not tmalL 
e dettru,.tton of the plaint Igrestf In the north, generatront of cultivation and over-paiiur- 
ng, irrigation divertiwt, not to meniion the Siwallk deforestation have resulted in toorapid 
rurv-off I India & ftjJuihm, (554, pp. 4«S-6]* 


139-J. According to the Rigveda, III, 13, 4, the ApayH and the DrfiHadvatf were the 
tributaries of the Sarasviii, THe Mababharatx Vanii. LXXXIfl, feS. menUoni a river called the 
Apagi in Kurukshatra, though tc \$ rot mentioned In BaladevVi pilgrimage. Wo have behrt 
Ai c*crlptioru of tiie Xorukthetra region, namely, two deicrjpEJonj found In the 

Mohobhorcta Vana parv, and S'alya parva, and the one found in the V^na pun»«b* We 
•ivv r^y fMrtited that according to the Vantana poreno. Xurukihetra wu bordered by 

rLd* 1 T I 129-4, According to the Mhb, Viisi. LXXXIIl, “Those who 

e n UTO tiietra. which lie* to the north of the river Driihadvati and the wuth of the 

™ Ih heavih.,,. That which lias between Tanuituka and Aranitika and 

U c*""' M^chakrufcs It Kurukthaira. It la also called Samantapanchaka wd 

. ^ taerffltlAl altar of Brahma.** It would be interitlsg hem u> discuss 

e geography of Kurulahetra by a ooinparative study of tht above three ancient Indian 
literary accounts of the Kurukihetra Doab. 


that Uh tiagex of Baladeva't JOjourn along the 
o' li™* of tho P»n(e. “ Mamidi, hna .,i» S»rH»ni 

Ho™***-™ <0 ,ir,ha Bol. 

from Niimsihi \ (II) f. w« uke Kurukflietrj^ 

pilgrinuac beatedT K™ tts.*^*^** *" V3mma purina, w* find 104 piacei of 

LL^ th^^^ Kurufahetns. some of which we have already noticed { ill-l \\ In the 
order of the following pla«s, the thme acoounss correspond cbiely 


o' —Autbc. 

h u e miAn in whose momh Kiljdifa oWd'? P«by«-i*naa, ‘good people’* 
p* 373i. -YnJ^Un Mesbadutn " ICOHM, 

he «ot the name ol Veksbn, of fonr Imnd. T 

Hlmarayns, (2J — A seiai-ceWtiMi • l««i .*„,weni home in the 

Rudra (Sive J. the,, overfurd; theif^l^' Ku!^ Klsyap., followers of 

went with Sell to Dekslia'i ucrifice- usurped Ihl agninii 3ndra end 

Rnkudmi when he w„ ibieni a/ Rf.lITl- 1.Gujarat) kiagdom of 

Krishna and saw hiu, retiring ,o hi. ownTi g«^ u> «* 

ruin tKt iv^ddhtk*' [ Pl^ ix|^ p- 1 ] ^ wonhip the Ptt|-bi ( oinn^ 1 4fid 









Today the iru appro^tlmaUfig KuTUkth«ir34 occupying itnugidlly the Indo- 
Gangetic divide m the East Punjib* is traversed by seven parallel-nruiinnig icramt draining the 
area Jying between the Suilej and the Ytmuiu. namely, In an order from the north to the 
wtith. the Slrhlnd cftoa, the Patialswah Nadi, the Gtiaggar, the Marltindi-Sarisviil. the Jobl/a, 
the Chautang, end the Karnal stream now occupied by the Wetf Jumna Cam) (T»|ewa(a head 
-work) which a understood to luive once occupied by the Yamuna fuelF, forming a tributary 
to the Saraivatl Tne projilmlty of the OrUhaduati w Sarpa-darvMinh*. Identified by V- S, 
Agra wall with Safidon | VorrMno Pbrohd —a ttwdy, p. 64]. It a factor «iipportlng the idenilfitition 
of the Orlshadvaii with the Chauung, It received the Kauiiki »* a tributary according to 
bath the Mhb. Vani-p, IXXXlll, and the Vamana purana. KXXIV. A physiographic study of 
the area luggeits that the wadlt of the Oohan that flows past Mahendngirh i[N, Rly.J In the 
northeastern RiJasthMi. and the Kanih of Chi Iawa-RSigarih, must have flowed Into the Nail- 
Kskra in the vicinity of Suntgarh. where we find Ok bed of the Chautang [ D ijhadviti) 
as Joining this mighty channel. Just opposite to the are* of the confluence of the Kantih the 
Doftan, the Karnal channel, the Chauiang. the Sariivatl, and the Ghaggir, the old bed through 
whl^ thi Sutlej Is understood to have met the HSkdo (this ts the cored name* and nol the 
Hakrs), is nlll vtttbia. end still the old ic«ie I* revived at the time of floods Wo may w be 
far wrong in locating t le Sapta-Sarasvita-tirthfi of 'he rttheWmiidtj, Van* LXXXIB. 5'*lya, 
XXXVflk and the Vaman^ Pjraaa, XXXVIL in the area between Raogmalial and Anupgarh in 
Ganganagar dltt. of Rajasthan, where we fmd li.e wtdJ bed to be for wider tnan elsewhere. 


n2-LThoApa£i of the MuftoflherffW. Vans. LXXXH*. etc,, and the vamana p- 
XXXVI. may well be tratod to the Apaya of the Rigveda, III* 23. +. which flowed* as the 
context suggests, between tho Sarasvatl and the Drishadvail. The prostimriy of the \piyl 
of the Algveda. Ill 23. 4. which flowed, as the Context luggertt, btewetm the Saraiviti and 
the DrUhadveil. to Kapisthdt (XHthil), and Pundarlka (Pondrij. u liid*caied m the above 
accouru. leads w to look upon the johiya at tlie mo« likely modern representacsve of the 
Rigvedic Apaya. We have discussed how the name Saraivitl leiini to have been coined by 
the Rigvedtc Indo^^Aryani, for this river, bccauM th«y may not have come into coneact of the 
earlier occupants from whom they could have le*mc the original name ol the river when It 
must have h«n In let first stage I t(K-) 0) \ 

the Sanskrit root ■ npai ' ( - water : Pert, lb = water) We have teen how a Dravldian root 
for * water' (fii'ro) occurs in the riv»-nifne SadinJrii | 133-1winch finds mention In the 
S'acapatha Br. dateable to about 10W BC In the same msMiner, the rwt khol for ■ strain . 
ouun continuously from Kerala to Rajasthan, vlt. Khnyol m Kerdi, K a.i in tout ujiim. 
KhiJ in Milwa. ecc. The term ‘ Gang*' h« been tracref for l« origin to an Austne root 
IPandya, A. V mb. ». 1 IW-S8, pp- I l-Ul- The flame ■ Driihadvatl '* m«ning ■ stony . occurr¬ 
ing (n the Rlgvnda. HI. B. 4. pose* hem a f»ue A people Hke the Vtd.c community entering 
from the w«t. can hardly be supposed to have given such a namnjo a river flowing in the 
op«i illuvfjl plains, whera oetibfffi or oc<iif In 

All , 1 ; .r.ln.n( ,1.. I-"* P' W “O «.r ^Jh- 

..bai.nt.nc Blwigir Otlnf .lluvlun *0A.*l*'***Pr P * . ,,, l 

Vinj Kth. rMt rf U,.S.*.llfc. b.tw.«.<l» K.P»! IR.P»»»K jorsc lh~.8h "'".I' 
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l3t«r bofi^wed \t, whll^ the tw^ ^fnmijnlUei n\uit h^va cctri^ ^nto c£/iLa^t ol each Athtr. 
k li oFie ©f thffie nvmer^iit p^inu ihat t« luggu^. iNh pr«s4fic« a pre-Vedic 
Aryan cornmumy \n th& GangiSk inlle^ | I0S« [. 

M3-I We have seen how thert Is 3 pr^haltllii^ of the tradition of the furanic 
geographic of ICuruJtshfiEra going i>sck to the period when tPie AfoocifrhoroM practkally 
complete ( ICH-1 | No 4ny {^uddhiit place i% mentioned, nor k there any even indirect 
reference to Ic (n the contents of both the Vans and the SaJya panras. We hive eJfsidy 
noticed that the name id such Buddhiti and Hauryan clues ai Pa^alipucra. etc., itne unknown 
to the Mihibhanta. Th- antiquity o^ tJiU geo|i-aphical trad^t^ chut g<ses hatk £0 the pre- 
Buddhiii timetr which m oiher words k the iccepiod procohiitoric period of the Indian 
hktory. The stories connected with various peaces on the Saratvati recorded in the Mhb 
appear to convey some useful hiitoriographtc information, for inscarLce^ the story oi Naiinisha 
forest, irate^ that during the KrU* or the earliest ^ra, the sotftherfi bank of the Samv^al 
tcudded with towns and cities and Indicates a phase of the advent <if the Vedic people 
into the region 1125-1 (It) \ Kufu who ktred 2» rfljgiji b^fori AtiJilsJnuikrlshni* U Hated to 
have dm cultivated the land oF Kurukshelru. The bod miiVt have bwn Ittft wjiculttvwed by 
ih* exodutoF thetirlfer peojile at a rnuk of thecittaatropha thix brought about the dtiippearance 
of the Saratvatl. The l^ahobharau speakt of the conteqii^otes of the uusci’ophe- but lays 
nothing about the eatutrophe Ltteir> FonunaLely enoufhii account of the catastrophe IS found 
In the Rimayini { 125-1 JS }. During the reigm of Dalarathii Haghu. Ddipa, Sudis, OwshTSUtii. 
Sagar, MSndhlU, etc,, the Sjtraivatl appears to have been In Its hrit iWge { 105-1 

I4+-I, The arthscologltal rescarchui by Tessicorf ( 135-3.16 jf, A. Swin ((BS-3.25}* H 
Goetx. [The At 4 Arcftiitcture of the flfkoher Sfute OK, 1950], ft. C AgrawaJa [Atfbus AUm. 
KIX, I, pp, 61 J Hanna ftydh j 345-t.42|, and othert, have demonstfated that predominatefy 
&h3g3vaitim, and some Saivltm [Shaft. U, P. 'Termcottai from former Qlkaner State, teftt 
Kiijo. Vllf, f960, pp. S5-62 : Agriwil,, v. !L. The ftdlgloui Significance of the Gupta Terra¬ 
cottas from Rang Haha) \ iohi KeJa. Vfll, I960, pp. 6i-6« J and Buddhtim Rouriihed in the 
middle Sarasvau basin during the earl/ centuries AD. A compariiori between this state of 
affairs and the picture that we get from the Mahabharata present two dlfTereht aspftCU 0* 
the tndian religion. A study of the descriptloni of the tirthat on the Svaivati and »d}iwant 
areas, we find in the Hahabhtraia, shows that out of some 48 ihrinei (3 were dedicated to 
Srahma. M w the manes. 8 w Vishnu [ the incarnations of the Boar and the Dwarf). 7 to 
S'iVi (including one of Sthauu Siv»}. 2 Kwuikeya, 2 Varur.a, 1 5«rya. I Marut. 1 Agni. f S r*. 
2 GliL.apatyai and 3 to the Mothor-goddesi, The religious conditions depicted m the Vana and the 
S ilya parvas appear to have premlqd during the middle of the second mhilfllum BC. and K 
wit approximatety thit mileiu reflected also by the Arhin-avedic hymns, Into which the 
Vedic cult made Its Intrusion from the w-tt { ilM J u w*= indeed chit very .Agamic rnllgion 
descended from the Indus culture religion that bslofiged eisnnt}afly to the Animistic Horitoti 

HS-t The locafon of Vlntana ^ fn 15 J it still a problem. Hmumangarh { Bhatner. R*!-) 
h« generally been ideiitined with this place {US-1, S y (f our location of the Sipn- 
Shruveci In the Hanumaitjarh-Anupgarh irna on physiographic ground *< correct. vmaianJ 
in that ca«. would require to be placed eight jcag« w-itward from the viclniiy of Anupg^h. 
that is rouiidatKMjE Oenwar fort lit Ghollsiwi (BahawaW, Pakistw j. where the Hakdo 
turns southward. U ft stated in the Mho. { |25-f. (4j [ thi? the Saraivaii beeame inviHble 
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» b«.«. ” “ “5112,""" xxx” rirNAjl '<•'“ •«" • 

- rr«:: r r;:.b;'r!b- 

\^, », .»ad .<. ""' ^ 4 ,_u! » h«. rrtJ«l th. of ■!>• 

of D«arJ.» f Dv»t»al V “"o™ *’^1“" jxodtthh. no« Rno«o i» Vit«.li !'•» «>"<'’ 

Pon^iiVipi.xxxxv. ns:««r.. m .h.u«. i.|"c i-"“" 

ibe S.m.«u>o<l Uio SWiliu. '■ ,h< SVut Co»t old tk. hon « 

o, ,f„ S.r»*W vllie. «■> L M^hibblrtc.. Ti. Nl.l.sd« or *• S'»f" 

ArySiorta clifl«« <P' P*'"^ P', , Th. Mill ptalBi C J>‘»l”«' “ 

1 «U.lo,4olk of <1.. Ai«T» fill p«.^. Tl» M»f P 41 » «rl»^ 

UTfaJ- «> O"" “» ” 2 °oLonl4l'»vo>«»'>’P ^l■eS...■».^l 

f„>,.l.lnnti 1. ..f™-" fil* f 10 PITI... o»-.« «» ‘“I o' 

,nd too* m Chobtun. Old dry bed. or «di* 

mvst ha« bs«n tnor,f '““'*'** of Mid or [D^gupt^. S. P. ‘ Ev ^ 

rlrtn sre rtlU » fao Mad«i PP- 

0, OW W-« !» i F«, J5 } of . . 

roundaboui Der^rar f=ort. 

,46.1, juit « 

. J . . 4 ..Hn« iti third •'**' 5*''® , „ .mifMKfrh to tb* Puriniii ind 

who Gftdspi^ ^ftra$vall ifnkfwwn w 

tho Epkt, w« h«s .!rch»nd*«rh. r«pect-vet,. I» known » ^ 

md theGhag^nr gorges Rop* ^rhunlitfirh to Pwfll of YamunJinaj?’'- '» « », fwMii 

ind the on* tftat ttrOuii« from Chioltg ■ ^ja^h riiw ll» hctwwn 

.h,.h U bordered by the 

t 4|4«0« »'•"* "’'r"n 4 r.r «». 4.r <be -f-- \""'"- 

,«ii4»s fbp pp'i''"“• r"Vrf 4 p«k»' *' “. 

r? "'■ i 

«soc’f«« th. Kur. to.ntry with .^.nonthlp for Koru -« and- on im^n 

-n« Poranit term doo. j^ngMa (thH term dooi ,,,,,, 

lit^aturo I w« * f ^oc^forr «cn» to dehow, that both fC-.rn ^d 

■ , I eempOdiid wem . li,.-, n( the format* 

without rtiiflrt tg»Ti#V '»• 1^ , e th« IkcW w** 'Jhder the king* 

Jlflgat. were under e *mgle rogimu, o- 
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rLL in ■ 'mr"’ ^ RiiM*udhuri dry lall 

R -.J? f ^'^■ P l371. nny denote a remote d«ert, away From the abode of ibe 
Jg edk pwpfe. probably the «ry area wbkh laeer became bnown « Jengala on accoopt 

^tk,p,»d th« the cowtxy mifht turn Into a dettrc ** , cont«,ueoce of the dnughc. The 

rr^n^ r ? '™« « t^e name of the Indian Desert ««.n 

Jbe dr.«r '■ ' '^hy the term thajn bai «me tnto vo^ua for 

the driest P^t'On of the deiert, eh*r««rlstt| by the loftfeit w,e, of sand-durm, remafnt io 
be investigated, Thys we hive before us foyf terms danottng the d«ertJiftc* namdijib i 

ir";"*'.. 

J' ‘'7T “""" "■“ « *« ™ «/ I" a« I-Ikt of 

the deicfiptsofl of lu vegemlon and hydrography m the Mahahhsr.r. m ! ^ 

.«,™, .„ ,..j.j XI u... 0 . rc 4 c .::,Tr„.: 

well* occuptea the dries; portion of the Indian Desert, |p Bikaner diwt. '*h, 

.now,«.0. n,),. ,<»,«„u» lot .x«„r;z ,‘irjLV **■ 

during the days of the Mahahhariu. *, e.. I2-I3;h wm. BC f Fn. u i ■■ fhl f T 

^dlan Desert" writes G. S, Pun, - though apparently thorophytie, Mptifna ki’riy** b^h 
percentage of phanerophyt«. which are of wide gwfraphical dlscrihuru i, u 
few plants endemic to desert areas. The plants have aSnlL „itb ceniraMnSiritj*"® 

India and suite a number are commen Io and regions of the «,rir! Tb . r ‘ 77"’' 

seem, to luggevt that the desert is of comparatively fe«ni whTch^flnV * 

261]. More than oee phaset of deskeatlon are evidenced by arthwobS'* oi ^r.' ^ 
research In the Ghagjar basin, ai we ihall see later. XoJaptil and geographical 

H7-I, The Bhaikiii and the Bsngar cracti lie on eliher iWe of ,*. r't 
these iracts, viz. Paw3dh, Nirdak (traversed by Sirs* branch of th. ^ AH 

Jang^^Roht-Bagad, and Bungar-NiH (Otmltutlng the ancient KuruksirtTr^'^ 
are bordered on the north^wert by fiaiwH and on the lautheast bv H^iT- 7 
largelybythe M tuUlvaiors t< covers the dUinett of Ganganapa, 
in Rajasth.ni Bhatinda. Feroicpur, Hlsar. RarM. Sangrur PbSj 1 ^ 

large parts of Meerut, MuKlfarnagar and Saharanpur In U P, ocwipyltierolT^* 

of ii3out <6,000 mlir P/ i ppr^ximitd^ hfi 

H8-f- (Citrit and Panchila were sepirate ktngdomt. However, the use «P H 
term ■ Kuru-Panchal. ■ in th« late vedic literature, seems to b» due ic ,l* impound 

two contiguous kingdoms afforded to the Vedic priesthood whirh * of ilw 

from the Middle East j 117-1, llJ-l J. The «ory of Dafvyir-vaka I | 2 S.| 77^7 7‘ 
lolhH »H>«t(lll-l(l«,|. H.W., .V«,l. ""MmVully ,J,. ,T**‘'r' 

kings of both Kuru {Dhntarashtra} and Paitchdla cowards the Vedic cuIl rT 
the story of DevSpl end S antanu \ IlS-J, IB}, suggeia that the Kuro k<I ‘ 
dm no* practice the Vedic cult and ;he Vedic prieeis were miking ;dl ^fr ” 
priesthood of the Kuru and other Puraitic dynasties by overcoming tha «r„,. * “** 

by the iradltlonal pfieithood The heroes of the Mahibhtrota had not offerred 

influence of the Vadk cult. The ttory of Rrlihita'a hfong up of tb^ '**'*^*^ ^*** 


by the v«lk «od loan. ^^<1 'h* ® ^ «4,^,»,\he.r hold in the middle Doeb- 1* 

unsotcetiful «temp«or XX ^27-9 the Vedk prtolhc*d 

from the time of F^rlkthlU ,, Hetfiep.r «,d the proc«t w« 

b.pn » pin «.nd™, « (||,) PirlMhK ( I2S-1. 3». On* «" 

..n,pl.t«i K"'"* •*• 1’''“^^ .ri.« » in. hero., of .h. M.>.«*»"«-TIi... 

understMd the indifference w-nces in the Vedic iltceraiure after * 

two are the eirUCit Kuru king* who ^ H. C Rayehiodhyrr, 

mention of Sanunwio the Rt£«de. X. . The exett «Enifi»nce of this 

-Rigvcdlc p«» to a regwr- p^riotTvli., ih« oF the Vajuf >od Athonm 

term it unknown, -.. . i„,n f V^icf accupatton of'i*’* 

catnpleted. In the e4«v«fd expansion ! of and Upaniiho* introduce u* to i 

»nd the Vldegh.-,.^.The ^ except In regard to * 

geogriphlCii irea Ml much , ^ Dakshina- parvata [Kduihiwki. 

fev. particulars. We now hear for the f? ^ _ „^hyama 

ft. B) . .* Pa«ch“Hat. the Ueinaras. the Veiaa. et^l- the 

Pfatiihlhtt dti I Middle h Ma«adhas etc.), the Prattchi dii, the Udichi la. 

Pritiohi dii (the KoMifat. ^ XIX. 17 1-9" I"» 

The dtvimn It , liven to underaand by the terin * A^an 

AntpquKiea. l9Sa. pp. 57.-® L What J ^ flUiratLre. was, » we find 

expansion m India« interpreted from ^ ^ che Vedic cult and 

suprcmi.). of fli. prl«« o ^ i.idMd * ««f f ■. 

0.1O, b.,«.4 th. ...f» of .h. ^ 

f«-|, Althoush tk. o«f 7?«wb 501. HIB«r |. .nO thM oiimo It itiH 

popular among Bio pwiplo- V *") . 7 or B mllw Mit of Slriu 11m anoe or o 

alsoul mo mllos b'*’* ' |^" o|,„ra.,i. Ii It posilOl. 'bat Bm I""" "‘I’ “ 

tom. r.mot. porloO | «r., {,, j,S6.og, IV. P 33SS ■'A«<>^'"S “ 

CDur^e |otiiod ,lm HBc*. l°'‘‘'’'"'- .B»n irltho. m Mt |fo«b '“">■ 

H.ri,m«i..pu.mA B,. Ymou". "o"'- “f "* ^ p, d,„,„g .0 Ir.lptloi- 

,.lt oo‘ Itt ll.o!<s anB Balad.v drngml ^ Mababtiarau of tb. S-audro h.«ng 

ranal It 1 . mom Hb-V B" ■b' '‘t' p,„„„ ,„» It, «m fomiW “I»" 

.pl.t up lolu a huoBrri .Haoutlt ^ p„„„, rtrouglmu. Bl. "«• b.»...n tb. 

tumugrmt tb».g«m ’!'i ;o“a”“«lB-.lm...tb.5uB.| flowml 

Suil.) liul lb. Siraotao all agrt. ibat <• ,„Ule „g popubaul [OWb^ 

thanoal. and Bll th.o. th. ,„g|„ Omart', (HAS. IS’H. f«” «" b>»c"« 

C. F,. -Tb. SmotTBi * >b' b«“ 'V7„. H.«do tr...n.. Bm ISba-alpur Star. It 

ol lu aatt.™ anO maiwro „ ,p,t of vpahiod I'tha nuar ol Him) V It tumit 

bar. l«m tb. non. ol Soom ami Uth. Tb. origmB .b,o,.l .., 

lb...... -••Ar-— 

howeve#* dlitmcely trateab 
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tear* alto tfit nami! oT Htkrt vr Sspra. Wihiod. J PurSn I anfl Doti,,, J aJ„ Mthrin 
Maharvavi : Ir, aU fdk llttratur* of Gufarat it h called . Mitho M.hrsia, ■ or dir •S™' 
Ocem . for Inttmce. In fh- itory of Sor 4 and HafAman Jeiftyo l j, ^ amnrdt 

to thr ftinn of Cotch.- roWhaii,. C F ^Tht fia™«.i 1 ,V . . ^ c«wardi 

D«ert ■. JR AS. f 853 j ' ’ ^ S*™v*t» 4 the Lwf R*irer of the intUMn 

m; 21 r"“' 

the Arabian Sea. ThU «a, tenaratfne^tb. ^ k arm of 

western India. ot«oW T 1 nrtloland In Che 

lerrOMndiri Na? 1^, T k ' 0^^^N.iklS«thB fthe tract 

“X«::r:7ZT:t 

CM of Cwti, „ to brtuiii h«l Thui Lh.!^ . ^ ‘ * »™t »1<I JOMM the 

rr.™ th. Ob,,*!:, c.hi, r.h 7 r.„i^« :::;.r,.::,nr.r,‘.. »' 

.h,o.,h th*.«r.:."r^ ” — *“ 

<1.. ton. dhettln.. I, J.^ 1 ^ ", '" 

dralnaje burn of the Indu* j* eiUm«*d at Jfto nialnam « f,, „ jta njomh. The 
milM. The towni of ^ «], mil., and itj total lensth *t abort |»0 

ithln. Mlthankot. Rohri. Suhklrr"|^nT/hJ^ "l^W* '.'^5 tuniil 

Shidh. Ko|ri. K^rSchi. «c. After r«eiv J 't ^**‘**"' 

Ch«n*i CChandrihhl25) tlie Amm Mr* ttbvtorKi the Jhefum ( ii«,. Viuati). the 

iS'ecudrn th, rlve^ormra ^ V *'** ^ -nd the SmcI.J 

Mhb. Sabhi, XXXff. a sacred pJacrrTbr^h t 

the Sri.man Rani; IhI " ! .TT 

Sihd near Haahmor and *he Selaiman Ran'Je'u w Jeeded to 

From Bukkur co the sea the Indus li itnown u the ‘ fCti'thar Ptinjt- 

of hljh inundations its npodi readied the Manchhar (a7/b T 'fn jrwt 
forinert)i' flowed down (he middle of th* Ti, 1 a ^ ^ J*0)bsb*(j The tndm 

*.l»d: also b, G.jaratl. for insrance. ci^^l Tu\Td &I Sdir, fSot - 

near she southern end of she Thai 1 Iom 1,1, ‘ jn^ ^ Dwnrfca: etc.) md jt Shlhx"''^ 
Unlike Hift Punjib pfiio the plain of SiL I ''*'*“* 

f KhSdar). There are only toro^Med se t 1* T^" of new Blluviaffl 

-toch..«h... cir ,r„'Tto, " .... " “ 

other » Koth, The ddta of the Indus that - t i '* “ ^ukkur. md th# 

Sarasraii, covert now an area of about 3000 w mil^ ^ Miared by the paralkt-runtilnf 

coast-line of the Grater Rsnn 7 k!Zu 7 ^^Z 

mouth of the Korl Creek 1 to the Rs, M.« , # . tnouth of the LunI ( now up to the 
and nearf^ dlstrtute of timber. In thet* ^ *hot»t ISO mis. k u atmosi a perfect level, 
bur dissimilar to that of iheGanea In law^” the delta fi ilmllar xo that of die Nile in Miir, 

channel. The Kh«dew3ri passage alto which h«r weirdy iteicrced ihe formw 

ShShbandar. was in that year dosed bv an k^* l * 1 h'^ghway of water irafflc to 

XMr .I.M by .n .to,,, b, I8»7 to. ^ ^ j 


inland, north of ftohrl, Pot- t>w jjirHent. tho Hiflmro. which before IMS vfii navlgablr only 
by finill boatSt it tht main CKuary of the Indm [ (G. Xfli, p* 3Ai 1- Slod would ill be en 
empty deten or reed-cov^red fwimpiand were It for iTftfation The ntiitrall Is loss than 
Itr near (he come and lest tlien S" m upper Smd. No permanent settlement eicitt in Sind 
outside the <ndt>* all b viol plain, except In KPhlstan in the foochillt of the KJrthar where springs 
in the narrow riHeyt fl'rc rije to llnie hidden oases [Gtntburg, N, S . The Pofterti of Asia. 
Lon.. 19$d. p. 6479]. 

ISH. Bo'^dered In the north by the base of the Pamir hub of the Asian mountain 
syitems. in the louth by the wmas. of the Arabian Sea and iha ftunn of iCachchha, separated 
In the wett from the Puktiiun and the Baluch cordlJlerai by the Sulumsn-KirEhar range and 
taundad In the east by the Mara >i-MSi uplands of the Jaisaimer piiceau skirted tii aroiind 
by the Bhi i (sand'^uitei] and the limbSi of the Thai or the Indian Desert, the ealley of 
the Indus fornis the wailent portion of iho Indobrahmaputrs Plain { J6-1. ]■ tbsit* indeed, 
surpasses m erea all othor »llif>^ial plaltii on she earth, exceeding even ihat of the Huang Ho 
in northern China (Gih&burg. N , The Po«en> of Asm, tort. J9S8, p. 491].;'' 

THE HOLE Of THE ALLUVIAL PLAIN IN THE HUMAN PROCESS AND 

THE INDIAN PLAIN 


term: its 


l53-t. The ioatrort ot the Indobrshniaputra Plilit or the Indun Ram ib oie the general i 

. rich alluvia together with a rrKwork of mow- and mo<uQoo-f«i percnmol nvert. | 

the gtigjttphlcdl fttiori that have protected ttt maior part from the effects of the Afriiian ^ 
Oesiccauon and m often fluttuaUng cllrnato ranging from humid In the eait In the lower 
Gidgntit and the Brahnupiitra basins to arid ,in the wen In the Indus vallgy: m flora shit 
gfiSH eutr^eat Jrom tropical rain forB« t o dgsert jL itt ‘OrleniH’ ftiina; adequate end eaiify^ 

L reg^r^l^eed triages of a pre-lndusHial_ectmoj^om 

i Kot^4r«n;'r«k; litdls and the extr^-PemniyUr ro^ipn or the 

Himalayan ZoiBi its vattnesj dijratiBriied by the prevalence of verylng e^logital conditions 
at necd^'lor ell the soeic^^noifiH develop men tel iiagei of man, vil. JE« 3 wrinj. 2 a«o^^^^ 
hortl culure and aencute and related parasitic instituiions. ar^ding the least oT chances 
for dashes between the communities largely on eeonomifi basis on account of Its exteniivenets 
which It cjr«:tiv«fy iheJwred by the world’s loftiest mountiiit range, the KimaJayas. against the 
calamities that overtook h> history a nuntber o£ great peaplds:, etc., are tuch homoocotogkai f^ri 
at may lead f+ere the human process to achieve relatively a higher stage o the nasur* an 
unbroken development of communities and their synthesis in rhe d.retiron ^ the unity ^ 
mankind, m comparioan to wiiat it may b. posiibl. m other great piains of the world ^t of 
which no other one possesses to many favourable environmental conditions One of the 
male obiects of this st.idy is how far, if at all, thii development could proceed in the light 
of hiscory m the bdwn Plain. The chid eontribudon of the alluivai pUm to the human pro^ 

7i»- Tfiorc arc five extensive lowland region- or gr«. ptamv * the Antarctic Lowland I* 

under tl.e iee-caii; the Suhar,. the world’s lorTl!»« deserl; the d«en-b«in of 

AuslMlio, ti.egrexl So uH American PUlu^,«d the JnJo^Gsuget.c Wum [ Pbilbr.ek. 

A. K.* nil ItVW, SY, lidLp. fi6 J Though thi* Plain »* stttaller ih-n the 

, , _ Anil n in hern liiiraii*, hi itmic of ih'sso Coutliumtal 

Sttuclural plaini ni me Amerital rtiiii nsn ser > ..or , 

liUitrs is lUeeoaiinuims ellovlil manlk as eateittiveos iit India] Giusberg, IlaS, pp, 

IhH-'i j, 















n 


hM been mainly th« growrih of vich higher mimutkint » vbanum. capjEnitim. itaie, 
imperiili™. and tl\ the reic thu goej iam iha fdiirili ind chs (Ifih wie^onomk 

sugM j The Era ol Rejionil Devdapntenl and FloreuMce and th* Era of Cyclica] Conqueui, 
rcipettively, 116-| ef tiilture-hlctory, mi account of higher agrJculturiJ y|«ld for the produc¬ 
tion of whkh the alluvial plain afTordt diititictive faclllcloi to the tgrfeuUurUt thfOLgh Mnoat 
ropleniahment of the fertile «ii on the flood-plain*. ad«,uate water^upply. the river » the 
meant of water-trantport whkb » both easier and cheaper thin the land-traffic But the 
pity of this development hu been that (t h» proceeded cn parailtk llnei crealrng more and 
more gnomic and the consequent ledel IneqitaJKle, with the reiud: that the humanity hM long 
b«n bifurcated Into two dashing division*, the suppressed ruraf food-produ^ leading a imtlt life, 

Th P^P^rht Jt the expense of the fornief. 

The his^ry of cviltatlon so far has been largely an .r,«s„nt confbct between these two 

arofitsal d,v.,.ont and vast re„urtes and energy ihai are be.ng spent ,t||| on th I* account has 

h..« ^ Ml"*'* f*'** witfltct the mankind would have 

dl!vld nh^^rh r*'"'** *" “'"**■ ^®"***'’ development that the 

unde It T"- 

ot erwise possible to the human community as » whole. We hive Hreadv noted that man h« 

The mechanic of Mban development in the alluvial plain diKb«s m the fight of it. history I 

we have understood It. an Irrestsilble end deeo-ieated ima i« r * . ^ 

far the ruinimanr .w ...hi..s. l P'SaatM urge iti man for tompetilive progress 

With every member of ihete^ refute foul means when he fails to achieve it by fair meant. 
BCrfdes in tcien^e ind ctchnalqfy n thfe * 

.... ««.W ..„ . -"' X V T 

between the rural end the urban m history whtth has led" ^iTT ' ** 

fundamental right of the Individual a* a component of s«:i«y. '* 


pirtfital 


rr 'z. rzrt 

Its adiaeent and contiguous ranges, belongs lo the Cainol” *1' 

revolution wh«b upraised a targe part *»! the p„r 77 «nountiln-buildlng (orogemc) 
___ « P ^ m the floor of the Mesocoit Tethyi Sea Into W 

^'^7“:b^prr --- -- - 1 ^ 0 * 0 ;^ 

..... ■• T Ji zx r.l"v..,f::"*“T;T r.' 

ttlftriJj, |Mak»hii ir i l* i il, ** (^oniiiii of 

,..b., i .. in ;b:"r-.rr;.,... 

and in she ccfitre of that tst»fid it litiiuced the e Id ' ' * ’‘f *‘l »hi 

lour erstis. Out of tliese ernes, the .Matidir* cmoimI '* ^**'^*^ which has 

the Keiliie end the Himavei ( Aoe. Ind tmjim of ti' Oetsdlienindino, 

jno name of the Mam Hi.iiSI*y« > aiweh Out 

r Contd. &n 99J 


m. 
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t, . ih» to Adintlc, p*«ly wbortMilrtJ'y 

wttnilve ford-iy«em. tii« itretctia* he Pidnc w 

end p^rdy on ihe wrfed i the Atpo-W.malir»«» ch«n V 

« «- t rhP Roof of the Wodd. thit borderi the Indm vdle]^ 

\S5-l From ihe PimH- the Roo mouauid «• the northwest: th* 

in the north, radwc* there. JUte «i ottopui. ^ t-FUmariftf «V. X. W, 

Tien Sh.. CGo.den Mo.nt.n') 

4: AV. X(l. W. Ta#«.. V. S. IL ^ ^,V. L »B. etc. the term 

Sabhe, Xl.e9: V*i«, OtXXX.li*^- .Abode of Snow' that begins rrom the 

.Hifnaiay*' o«urv in K^lidRs. hv «oer«heres in *n e«t-west order into the 

Nanga Parbai In the form of ^ *rc w ^ Kematiit HitnalsjfA “ the tUhl 

Punjab HImabjra between the Indus an ^ibutsrf of the Brahmaputra; apd the 

the Nepal Hitnebya from the Kah ^ th^ (j,,hmaputra, from where the mountain curves 
Assam Hlmataya between the ^ P ^ iuboceanlolly towards the Pacific: 

southward mto the PatkakAraRan ^ i westward* rtmnmft ^ 

and the mountain girdle or fctt^n ^ north and the 

the HindkoH I the Afghan official name _ ^ Arabian sea and turns west suhoceani- 

Sulaiman-Xirthar (the KIrthar range subsides iin^^ off 

cally to reappeer „ the Oman St. rLi^ -d the Zagros and then 

again in ihs Pukhtun cordHerra in the fo ^ ^ Kamund-Mashkhel Into which the 
embracing such inbnd dremages ^ Z :the two Iranian desM. 

Tahlab fails, the Hefmaod depr^lo" ^ ^ Armenia lane Urartu), the 

the Lake Aexaieh. etc. { M the Seal scene of the landing of Nosh, ark 

second Mgheit point *" Western Asia 

. d- m the east and the we« w.th the mouths 
I5&.I The Indian Plain th:.uji e"d' ' ^ oceanographic surreys to be extending 

of the Gang! and the1ndus.il i* „ seems possible, the tubmirine Murray ftidgt. 
further under the war« of the sea. If, _ ^ P ^ this too is 

“Observes Seymour Sewell," Is -n that the line of the Murray and 

of Tertiary age. In this connection It s i ,oun„rpart of the lire ciko' by the Great Rift 

Valley system Of Afrfca. . the g "h"*«d the Mintsou-ra leit^shetia 

towtrtU south V'*'® ^'*.^T''*jThVVnd of the'1* 

to the wn, I ’ V 'i V the cepitti Of R"J tMeiije-^’ GXXIV 1. 

the city n-med Siija, J* the deity of the '"^sstiitue 

who pre«d« .- cmmiry tooth of Mcfu and the 

Semudrai or the Wei.ern L, R,my-k.. next to .h.i i* H.rejimAy* 

.a Bliiritt- Nort ^ ^ mirtUernJ Kuru [ hifta-'r- ^ ' 1 

, ■ kjuldeii ‘ = 'Tirn Sh.n i .tnd Y ^ ^ ^ ^ EUmilc capital bu** . 

on the bam ol the iden.ihcetion of ih „.„^^^^j,_g,hs^tum.SuUiman-?.egr« 

the Maiiasott iT* Pimir Kii«l [ P<*ndys, A V.. ' Guie/it 

mounteh gmlle *nd ihe Caics in U.q \ VVAH. I, h IW J 

A„yn., JCK5.VI, ‘ Mknasomr* 

The ibfcuce the Sareavj i ^ikts \ m the PaT*nie geogr* 

range rePerreil *« nv SSke '^‘P (Cdntd. on Piig® 1®) 



exwaHne JaulUa*. - it sup?oi«J ca !,,« avTumcd ,« pr«eiil form i„ the Pitij«K.«s 

perK^ . dMp luliey of tne Mgrrijf flidge i;.iten, mjy pe^apt tc lUtff « ltn4 of fwlrinE 

or ifceroatlufitr ih* now drowned cotwJnuation of tht oW Tertiary bed of the Iflifys river or 
ta preeorsor the SiwiUfc or riKfcbnhm* river of Pascoe «,d Pifenn,. •' r S(wdl. Sir R B. 
cyinoor. The Qaini round fndmfJefd Sciencce of fntfto. Cal, m? pp^ l^-S], - The date of 
the or,£J« of the (Wenom i Ghatt.^ write* Spate. •'la of the tniior unresolved probiems 
0 Indian geobEjr, There n ptJaeontologJGj evidence for the existence until late jumdc timB 

separating the are, of the A^bi^ Se. from a «a which 
wn «ted SMth Afrjc* and Hadapiar with the Eatt Oast of fndtt . The view that the 
Ghau have b«n formed hy tbe lobaldence of a krHj-ma.t to the w„t { the ab«nco of del*.1 
w the Narmada end il.e Tapti ^ one of the ev,dnn«,-auth«r [ leem* to be tuppomd by the 

Eait^ardi tlliloj of the whole blOek .The vride mUum: 
val eya o( the £ast-flowlng r.«B are on the whole griuJed almott to chejr head*, neatfy in 

It eorg^ltke formiofthe We«_nowln| 

be much hnf ^ H <^hkly, therefore, that ,he orJgld of ano Arabian SM«uld 

be much befo^ Pl^ne po«|bly a, fioe » early PImitoceoe \ when man make* h*i appearance 

W NaiP If' 1+ T*i *"p 4fiP*i4W;r ai Central 

w Haig akulatea t The Mdut tkko Csum/y. I0^d, ion. p, (jj. ^ 

prehmork (imet aecordiitg to M. B Pithawalla I . ». 1 » . * 

i9l9 ,v aa« rv(t.K* r** * 1 - 15«»/emt#ifi m the lower fndoJ fiosJn. Kir. 

[ K thnan, M S-, t95J, p. 84 J. The main feature of the bwe# Gann K that the nrer hai 

wjr 7 ”""^»+S“P“r») |r>-l| U.i.»8h »b« .. « ,h. G.« 

tirher limes do^n to » greater pars of the P!iiJ4i:oc*iifr I Hor-i ^ L -r / u ^ f 

,l»dl. ud <t> ».r.n| «n Flih jiKHs LV . JV , 

viewpoint aa the totifw of great igricukuraf weafti, ^ 

[Irol, *.«, «.d „ tl,t printM of tad.', J 

Afyim (wbep iIk Aryn euno to fodiA profubly tN^iesuop 01*7 *""* 

_ ^ “ " ® tcetlofl of Aryavjrcta wat not cofliptete 

phy. I be tifcidce .pf i be Puranic dccouiuj ahom tu^ i i Lt. . . " T 

dyiinty. o. 7m-ii\ BC, .lud tboir fcnowkd ^***^»*"‘‘“*-*li AehMMtiBiid ) 
ClMBGi ooder tlir ,mnia L T\ ^ I <=■ 

te„„A*har ] IQT-, go .o ;-rBp>nd. with ,ue orng-nvl 

geography deic* beck lo a pre-AclijuuiK nan A Ol lli* Aiiaii 

bed Pidveiiced in ilic iu,„ior lu fir whfti «hr dniccelioti 

com.,.smitiB like Uie Saket flr | Scytb 

founded.befr capitals,Ml,ntbraev«nt^c.„Zt^^^^^ 

pp ;£4-5. l.nvj. According to *n old ^ ibe;&>f*i«u, Lon, 

the Is'akM were III iJttJta,ih5tia or Sciti* r o ^ *^'***tS*5hiryakathitnka, 

loiL. cfii, I mi pp. ic>p,j b, BiTtwf [‘ K'*l 

HcB and cp)np|ucred iti wuitrn *iij uiii I ■ CUterOd Indie by tJie 

phy stbom wlutli we dusll ^pcTk (uier* ^ nf fcie sfvrtd 
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tor Urp, p*!., «p«»«» <>f "“f' “•* 7'“T" " ' rOntowtol"^ 

i.»r. o.... .-* 

^rz;. «.ur. of«»G>" 8 * •»« ■"• VT «"= 

^^gln cT th« d=1» 1> th. Sunderb^nii^Wch tus b=*n >dv,.ci.g ^ ^ ^ 

jf r c^^ti B RS t«? D Ml. at H wiBgevwd ay the pretence of nnsed beaches fn inn 

i-- 

::L,rJnL.r rr'.. > .1-- —-rrit r- 

PRMISTOBIC LANMRU.OES IN THE E*V OF 8ENOAI. *N1> THE 

ARABIAN SEA 

, _ „ rtf iibndt ilMSied wfthin the range 

IS7-1. ThK l»nd-br)deei !« (Hte double^no*! ol tome of the indlgenou* 

of .ccetiibil^y « 'i^r‘hWi.'fitted «dl‘fnto human P«rB>d in ih. Indian wacem, it 
inhabiunti of the Pacific hlandi. _ re«ardie* m oceanographr^' and Cilno»k 

11 fa« on which vome light hai boen X ^ ^ Hiroatayst and the Indian 

geolcg^r The tubioa it p„i„ ,, bo/h Iti meant ai« evidendy 

Penihiula, sebmaMne prolongaimn of _ _ ^ ,ystemt«f the Cilnewlc orogeny 

the prolongation of these two paren - imubillty and weiknett 

in the cruit of the earth charact .^JL, ^he eait coa« of Kamchith*, the 

iftd thrwjgh the of _ ‘ rB^chfti the Eist liidies here the Zone It 

Kuriles. Japan, Bonin Uland* and Britain, ih* Sofomoos. New Hebride*, 

bitufcated; one offsbooi protead _ Anumica; and the main Zone itretchint 

the Tonga Istands, New ZeaUnd -od bKh ^tie Bay d BenBat. «*«« 

atrots the Bland Afc» the Nicobar an « ^ Arakin-Patkol R»ngd that turves weltwardi 
it enten contWieniaf tndia ^^ ^ Clfcum-Paciflc Zone; and oiher 

in Assam loco tlie Himali/asr ^ , Zone I flertin. L. The £artf». Lon. i«l. pp- 

one, the Alpine-Meditorfftnean- ^ ^ ^ tCT,tHubfn«g«d platform named the Sunda 

170-1]. SoLithcaiP AJii It rc^iri^ti 4fg-SQO I " If exinUne 

a geologtca* map of the Tethy^ geotyn archipelago. w« s^ that the general 

Iran. Baluchitun. Himalaya and Burin j,r-ctlv toward* Sumatra and « conilniiMl 

fay the hidoafisian arc [ K-rlstinan, . • 

Delhi, iSS3. p. 90 J. „ - 

R E.. c-rv*.. ;* “rEr'Mu“‘S‘-E.« 

lMi-»: &-.N. ftfN 1/ ■*- ISk pp. «2-4> Co—. I- «■• ‘ * 

lodi. o<«.. ^'‘1“°^^. mL;„w tMif ./ W.O. w" »' • 
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» .1../.^ aZr *■;■“ <" ««r 

ro™.d . p« a <h« A.I«K * luh “■* 

l*r*e ire* rf (md (Sahgl) wtend^d oortfiwird* A r i n 
^e^Jev^U fnm;K of the» two vtit btctm*: eroded .nn f'** 

ih, e|»d. th* „ J ^ *"4 wKen ^ ,he clote of 

Mparatfon of the wlous iiJandi and h"** <>™>ne drowned, thm cjuuinf tKc 

smaller, fall of ttaJevel «curr«d throughout the Tl ‘ 

a* i reiult of «i tccumuhtion of ice (r» the Antarctic «nr A l* “*»*’*' poitihly 

f*ll bx onix about 7 metre, and the ^ thu occasion the se^leve. 

m the form of Tjiied* i» beachej- bm the nio» i ‘rownd the conirrteniii coatj 

Mvat it had on coraf reef. Co^rl ", ^w ' T" A' 

brought the topmost pan, of the r«fi above water and^Aur* 

|»«d of coral rock." [Seweil, S,. |»37. pp 27^ i Glarf * 

more way. The volume of water locked Jp ‘ I;""'' *’’• •"""*« “f* 'r< 

*ee-fevel of the world*" It h» been calclAVlhnt A A hTh T T 

of pfelttocene t<m« the aea-leyaf have falJ.fl „ greatoit glaciation 

( Wfirm » glaciation Jc fell by well over 200’ Should the J* ***' 

( » thex show ,oms tignt of dome i pretent remammg ict-cap, melt 

« I6S'. though Ic ^ 3 ufd probably be »mcwh,r i- e “* 

du'Shfi the Ice Age, unjoubtedix to the entereenA' fall, tn «a-levct 

men and aniJal, to Aave 

««(. r,„ *'»“ 

of SlbwUi Trai«l» a,d Ni» Gul.o, «in, Auiinlli. whU. A 

IlkeJx to have been made one with Malm Kv ch« 'te ill 

arcbacoJogieal and aootegial evidence to ,«««( >» 

with ih? AaJatk mainland not through the Sunda 5h A f*hil|ppjnei were linked 

Pormosa. ‘*[H»wkei, Jacquetta, * The Natural Stawe ' UM , fottbward through 

Pleiitocune cote/ibet. at old u H.OOO 6C have b«a« rL j - \ ^ J' the 

». ( «ul™„ D ^ .•» L*. 

Anhjuitx. xxxvm. 196-1J, Recent aaseumen. of A««rah» ^ 

FaFrbrtd£e[-TheCha|ln, Uvel <dtheS„^Scien,i/;cAmer,^^^ ^■ 

[■ Low Sea * Level, m the PteJatocenerron,. flav Sec hfel 

for a towering of the ,ea-{evel by 7S<1 around *t4«« fir '' 

earlier, and Atitcralt. end T„niaflia wem wnnetted’with Al a ™'*'^"''*blx more a riiife 

estimated that mean «a^ieve( n at present ri,i„ li he, been 

(Sewell, R, B S,. ‘ Oceanographic Work in India . sc. XVff *" ^ 95 ^ 1 *”" Century 

IS9-I The contrlbutfon of the Himalaya, to the liLm.« . 

to obstructing the cold Polar wind, and the SW Monwo • doc, not coitfine Jtwif 

from the Afrasian desiccation; and iutlx, to aflbrdhia tuch'L^ iT'*"* 

to the Human proceu m thl, lubcontlment » mould «□,« » ‘iefence 

iu course euemiallx unbroker and amtimjoui; but th* o! ^ ^ P««ue 

great mountain appears «lio to have 
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faclltuted ihe ethnic rnovamentf (jeivreftH Eurafrwifi land-bttKh. on one hand, ind Australli 
and the Octnt* and the Amwftai. on the other hand, whenewer. gledal wd other cotidiikins 
may have atlowed Its submarine parn to emerge above the «a, either in the form of land- 
bridgea suited for lard travel, or in the form of oontinous chains of {stands and (slets located 
convenlenily to premtt the primitive invlgatlon such as stiH practised by the Pacific tstanden. 

ib(M- Still there are scholars who rule out early mter-continence} ethnic movements 
through such lands and corHdort at are non^siUient today. However, the more we pursue our 
studies In early migrations, the more do wa find ourselves confronted with cuch problems as are, 
at least ^rimo focie, difficult of explanation in the terms of the preseni distribution of land 
and sea on tht earth The issues of this nature emerge. Indeed, with the oldest known 
matwiai culture of the mank.ftd. The Handaxf-tredkion of the Palaeolithic tethnoiogy, whose 
dltinbutlonal pauorn luggestt a tsrurul African crwHe, spread gradually over Afrits, Europe, 
and Western Alfa by the Middle Pleistocene fc. 2.O0.W0 - l,00.0{» BPl; but failed to cross 
the Iranian Plateau, beyond which ir the northern India lay a thestn of a different coniemp* 
orary tradition of the ' Ghopplijg-Tools ascribed to the Piihecamhropui erectus In the light 
from Java and China [Howells. W, ■ PlthoeaWhropui end Sinathroput Human Evolulion. NT, 
H59. pp, 236-250 J in tiie southern indlA we find under insular drcumicances the occur ranee 
of the Hand axe tradition migrating northwards in the world of an oriencal Chopping-tool 
tradition, which had its earlier devsiopment on the bank* of the prehistoric fndobrahma river 
164} during the s«ond^Glatlation (c. 2.00,01»- 1,50.000 &D ) of the Afp^Hlmstayan 
Pleistocene icquente. Tht phenomenon of such an insular presence of the Hardaxe-tradltion 

posei the problem of IK direct entry Into the southern India. Coon lumiisei,".they 

reached India, preiumabl/ by w^y of the narrow-ione of the w^m dltnate itruchlng akmg 
the Perilan shore of the fndUn Ocean”. [Coon. C. S., HM. 1962. p- 59-60J, Here Sewell's 
finding! that the fauliing-down of the Mikran coast continued [Sewell. R- B, S.. 1937. p. 25 J 
Into the lai» PfeUtocene. the partod durtng which Ebe Palaeolithic communities were it the 
climax of their achievumentt, flt better than those of Goon. However, the «a| question remains 
unanswered, because the Smith Indian Hmdwa-Culture of African faciei moved from the hr south 
roundibont Hadrii to the north, and in this condition i« advent Into India r«iuires to be sought 
further south [for A. C. Logan'* dUcusslofi. Ofd Chipped Slones of indfo,CaJ„ 1906. pp. 73-S]. 
We have already noted * the Negro Enigma ' IP which India la surmised to possess a meaningful 
central position h* the dlstribuiiot.il range of the Africanoids {S+-1]. Some inexplicable descrep- 
ancl« occur also in connection with tome pou-GliclH cultures, for rnttance, the Tbelit 
tnicrobladc industry of the Tsunraparrii basin In the Tiruoelvell DHirlct Madru State, which 
though shares common features with she same industry of Sri Unka. shows no generic 
relaiMtiilnp with other hthic technics of the same category. "A distribution map", 
Observes V. D. Krlshnsiwamy, " depleting the pointed butt potiihed axe. t^racterlstlc of a 
neolithic age fn India, shows the grouping in two cluster*, v.I, In South (nJla (panlcularly 
conemstrated in the Kansiiik* region) and in East India They are absent In both the coastal 
reginiu From a superficial resemblance of these pointed butt axe In the Karnataka and 
Eastern Mil. a nofth^tc w «uth-west movement has been suggeiced for iKe neolithic axe 
culture This ff further supported by Halmcndorf's Munda hypothesis that a late neolithic 
Clviltabon with eastern affmltf.s and associated with the same form ol Austro-A^latlc tongues 
permeated the older population of De«w " ['The Neolithic Pattern o* India , RISC 1959, 

Pres. Addr„ Delhi, p, H] 






JIM 

wJW cotton, Gottypium ottXfrcum, bat 13 imall r/im m- jj_ a 

G.o.ph,n. nhnonj,,, 

Iti t>»'t <I«I'IV«I. h« 13 l.f|. diromMom^ Tlw oiItom *n„ ' iLi 

lmprovfi<| form of th* local wild „«ci«t with tha T ^ ^ “ 

♦tt local orl,ln it therefore Impeccabb j Vay.bv 
E«»fn Part/ |>-|, 2, -crac cotton/ ■ omataj cotton 1. 

iho later Paru«!an la^elt. borbadtnte. conJnt 5c *7 Amcf.can cotton of 

*malJ, Specialuu m commercial cotton . br^o^w th« L^r*’T' 

wiW /imertcan and Cftltivatfid e» 4 t Indian eoctan> ir pk I* a h/brid between 

hypotheiU, that tome one carried cotton acroti theAtUn, , ^ »l*»'*riate 

pou„, ,p».„ *1 :^,» 

in Europe before the 16th centurv ir »» » « w ^uth America and unknown 

-»r.,. .3 jr./; ;z,‘ wj .h r'r'"* 

.. H,„rE.Hnr/r/Nr 

165-1. «|| fndfan tocion md the jgijrd/* Cr«„ 

«a from Souiheaitern Alia before 2,500 BC the th tarried to Amirica by 

been Neolithic navi^^tori. for the Bronie Aee had nl* ! ciiem must have 

time. Sweet potato, ipomea batatas, a oaii™ of the J i « 'hat 

unknown tn Europe beforf! the I6di centurv op forieiu of Sourh America ind 

... p.«c .K« .h.l?xz-: jl:"'"""' 

r.«I.«i P«l,,«,i* rtir fo.".ltcuk.„u<rh.i 7'''. T"" 
and the most remote archipelago of all, New Zeata n Ti, '*‘**''*1' *'» Hawaii. Easter Isfandp 
South Amerkan Indian nametv Ktrmero. . Thor * ®*|'”*‘'*^* cailed it b^ one of lu 

PdCf/fc. Lon. I9S2J that some American Indian tiaviaatori*^*^'* l/fd«i» m the 

reached some of the Polynesian Wand either before or *'’* «»»*« of Perg may have 

anceitofs of people, , l prefer Hoyerdahrs alternative a* t prmtrpal 

iit found pre-Cofutnblan Peruvian pottery on one of n, hypothesb became in 1953 

Easter Island, where it was pre-Polynesian fCdoi, * ^ Wands and In I960 m 

Rongo-Rongo hieroglyphic tablets found in Easter hla«d u ^ ^ 

for they bear striking external resemblance to the sian. «f ‘O*"* speculations, 

and Moenjodero jHevesy. W von, ’ OiterinielKitft l I* 

Friedrich. J.. fxirocr tonguoges, ion. 1962, pp 170-3 - at ^ /'‘^isischrlfi,’ Oriencol/tr, I93a. 

of the past of the Easter Ubnd hardly wit« w hack\«^k I But the anilquity 

to the Indus cimei 

166-1. -*A direct diffusion from Mafiy o, Polvneiiv^ 

■' is not in accord with the genetic evidence of POtyneiian '*^'*"* 

it somehow related to the Malay tongue, and a cnmki ^ "'•'«<«*. their language 

poialble that the preseni Polynttim notM. ‘nHudine th ** 

cheir present area from Eenern Alia.*' [Ako-Aka Ln NUnder*. reached 

in America,- .««* J, " Trans^emV mlirarZi/..^^®^' ''not orig^nite 

favourite creed to thoie wish the will to belicv^ b„ ® ^ ^ Amerlcii have always been a 

reputable American intbropologhcs, they icjn ^ ^ 'recently anathema to all 

Atlantic migration has ever received «iy amslderailorr'"*"^ '*'*°^* 

fgnonrjg the mythical * Lost Continent of H«' «l*ntnta of reputa, However. 

‘ evidence of trons-Pacific ton.acu are strong 
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enougit to itmoil <*nvJncinj to tnanj^ good inthropobgitu. Thotr ilme. extent, roots, 
nitvre. ind effect are itJH » >(tt*e known that no cogent, comprebenjlvc ptcture of them hat 
yet been prapoted. But there ere many curioui and clots retemblantos (n cutcural elements 
btlwcee terertt regtort (r maltitand America and Polyneaia, MaleneiU. and Southeatterrt Ajla 
chat are difficult to ecooent for on other grounds than historical contact. [Ekholm, G* F,, 
*h American Indian Culture Astatic f *. Natordl Hir, LIX. 8, |9S0. pp. 34+-'5l ], The place of 
the Polyntilant Is of course a very important one m this question. There are many cultural 
retemhlances beeween Polynesia and America, the phystcaJ type of the PolynesiMli. their 
tangoage. and the fundamentaJi of their culture connect them with south-eastern Asia rather 
than America, and there Is little doubt that they oiiglnsHy came from the Malayan region at 
no very remote period*' {The Ancfwt ChfJ/lMtieot of Peru. Lon, I9S7. pp. 10-3]. “The 
procesi of diffujion. " states E W. Haury white summir*ilng the progress of archaeology 
In the Americas, "on an Inierhemlipherttal basis h« undergone recurrent 
examination. The present cycle has been «i«nblaied in parts perhaps by 

Heyerdahl-s crossing of the P«lflc from Peru to Polynesia on > balsa raft. EaHy 

Itiempu at establishing Asiatic American cultural r*l«iofithlj« were mostly in the nature of 
matching traits without tfllog overly critical of geographic focality, the tlatierlfig of ei«nenis, 
and dironological problems... An Mt«k On this general question is represented by a ser|« 
of papers f Smith. M, W.. ed.. A»tf A Werlk Amerfeo - Tronspod/le Contoett. Mem. 9. Society 
(or American Archaeology, Supplcmenc to Amefiam Antiquity XVHl, 3, Ft. 2. 
range through problems of prehtstory within Asia itseM. considerations of Ateutlan and 
Alaskan archaeology. ... it seems worthwhile noting especially the ^ ,k 

link that the Morton ceramic complex of the western border of A*«ka e«c^ between the 
pottery of eastern Asia and eastern Worth America [Griffin, ], B.. •Preliminary Smoment 

on the Pottery from Cape Denbigh. AlaUtA' ASNA (« 3 .J: the rea^rtion erf the vslue 
of botanical evidence as an indicator of trans-Pacifle diffusion [^rter . .. nis across 

the Pacific, A A N A *953): and finally, G. F. Ekholm's hypothesis [• A Focus of 

As,atK Influents -n the lau Classic Cultures of Mesoamerka. AA«A |9M) of a foesu 

ofAslasklnTMences on western border, of the Hays area An *mp™ss.ve array of an og.es. 
called complex A. has been brought together, deluding the trefoil arch sanctuary wl hi a 
temple, Jred tree, tiger thrones, lotus staff, totus ,hrones, lotus panels, conch sheM w.th 
plant [Vokei, Emily H.. A Possible Hindu Influence at Teotlhuacan. American A«t, XIX. 1. 
mi. pp. 94-5], court scenes, colonnette decoration, gallery structure Atlantean figures. 

diving jod. i.rpult di«i«. .d" ..***. wpp«v b. «i • ** * inu i,i_? ■ 

Cov.fvgbm. M,. T*. £»|t«. ll» ;<«•«• . N . |9S3 i 

R. U -nib W,Mr Lil, in H.,. Art A Cpnpta of A11.|.d A«kIc Onpp. A & W A I 9 M . 

H.l«^.G,Id.rn. «. v,n. Oi. AUpmeb. Hdrlpoft £<' SW M.t.ll.«hn.k, 

Andaiam, Mlllillungvn lut Kulierkunde. 8»nd S. Hrft 719. Bpinberg]. 

,6?4 btew W .. .»™ (mm An„rirt » 
p,l»U.h. rr«n dbpoiirtrtrbon-drtrf n lAOW BC. .p,rp.lm.Un, 

MKMI. p.l,«ll.blp or Mpgrtprup- •> '“'«<» f" 

H w. h... nwirtd; B»rt,« !.« £!-« « 
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TO6. P in „d h'h^T““ k 
S otwel out tvtiliv t>uK llntdiiuc teuii^ »»u.nri, * *■ “■ 

of 1 .w..d= “» 

Austria ^ p ' ^5S4j. Tlw of the 

■«« »d .u™„„,. ‘'’“fv ■’""""” ““ 

ton^uig^s of the Ifido^EkimM^n ii (V^cllc, Cla$jjCil Sans^crii^ etc.) 

Wfit« J. j. s. rarapore»4li. ■■ i. ,k.i, (of ch^ f^unron-pfim (fivltlon) " 

of Wra u. ..«,ln rairl^«„ «<rWr ».<l, ««««,»„ jh. «|,„d, 

3t000 mil» iwai, niheir thin to those ol Afri k aflinitief to tWe or Syfustr* 

■: ,r. “““- 

Now 1 iKtI. n»re«|uilnt««Br oil. Birt wltlich#iK,,*. Ij, iL^l ^ 

POM lo 11. ,0 ,„pe„ .Brt, lli..,l.«„i,^„ia, ,„^ *"«l>o<i.. .™J Ih. 

INTERBEMlSJHEacAl. AND T«ANS-PACmC ISSUES 

l..vt^.l». ^Jr f ™«™oMndo-eiirop.„ 

( s-l J In the light of s»o«odjronotof^, ft n novf » i.artsr;ii( '^•nefiCin proto-fangujge 

origfnat* in Amanca and that he fjra entered the Naw 

“The erstwhile lan^-brldge a„OH the P,dflc.'‘ write* C«n ..vrhLlT*^ 

Nwth Amerlc w« i hrmd, flit, pct-free highwjy that inDajnHJ H ^ 

whwievw ,j« immehiniatfon c!f s^ert'll ^ 

polti The hnd-brfdge Imt appeared probably between 70,000 ,n-i ** 

Ihit entire period of In pam erf it. Although ii Jiy n , 1 ,., . 

there of the bridge have had mild wli^r, „ tf.lt time tT 

ww^ Md tempered b/ the westward flow of the Japanese current *a''7T^'* 

■ moderately cold winter codld have crossed the bnitt In eirh Ji ” ^'‘ough 

did ■ [ The Ortgfit Cf f^ce,. ton, and many of them 

163. I. In Norui Amerka chore were two tr«l,tion» of tuhir t 1 
Che e»t tlut placed a greater emph«„ on flahes and bifacial^, nT, ^ one m 

other In the well where core* and chopping took aro Imbortlr, 1 1 ►mplflments. and 

W^d bSacu «d tuiia widd, „i|,,„j. „ ^ P»u U thg Old 

tradition, .hould ba found in iha Nnw WoHd ** f ■■ Tb* PeonJjna of bi*""'^ .Imllar 

s.-i«b„ Nr, 1*», p. «3J w. W. HowJ. ,1»« «.n»» 

d 1 ^*” *” “““ • ’W •!“'■'»«' P»p“a.ton'" « 

and polDbl, oartala C««a.ho (b,n., *„. yiopi, ";k«l' Nonjoba 

Co dctefmlna whtch e^eiiiDi^i.i ^ere present m a“C *^'*4 

*'« fint movement, tnto 
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Americi occurred, ind. nnt« 4 d of wneentmiit* on Amertcio dan atera, he hit made 
me al» of the data from Auteratata. Birdfall agrcM with C. Coon, who bsllevei that 

origtnallr only the eaiiern bnneJi of the Caucasoid «oek, which is called the 

Amurian. waf represented in oartheaitarn Aiii. The oldest eufturai remami <n 
North America go back to c. 25.000 BP, when, durtng the later part of the PleiKOcene 
and towtrdi Its end the central pW" of Alaska and kiwlandi bordering on Bering Strait and 
the Arctic Coast refnaiited nngJaclated- Somewhsi later an ice-free corridor opened along 
the eastern slope of rhe Rockies leading from Alaska into the plains of Cansda and U. S, A. 

On ihd off during tWt same period", observes j. J. Hootgmann, •'Ice or Und-bridgiy 
connected Alaska with Asia. Around 0,000 BG miti reached the soothemmort Up of South 
America 4 S-t I Stone toob of very early age resembling Mesolithic micfoliths (mtcro- 

blades J have been recovered from the north Bering Coin of Alaska The number and 
chancier of these early mlgrictons presumably bear some relatlonthlp to the linguistic kocIu 
in North and South Amoflca." [The Worid <A mn. NY, tm pp, 7€5-6l, ■■ Diffusion Of 
culture from Asia to America^ writes RsJph Linton, “ad oven sporadic migrations probaoty 

conilmied until fairly recent times-There were Inca stones of Islands to the west. The 

Polynesian languages belong to a .Ingk lingulitic S»ck (Austnej which extends across 0«ani- and 
Wlv^«t Asia to Madagascar, but which has no American representatKHS ['Ncw Ugfrt 

on Ancient Americn', Reedmgs in Antbropefegy, NY. I«S, p. 49], though 

European linguistic elements have been detected both In America \ 5^1, }. and the ^dflc [ Wall is. 

W. D- ‘Classical and Ind^lranlan Analoguas In Southeast Asia & Pacific litand* . Csifro/e in 

Mjitory. ed S. Dlwtiond. NY. I960, pp- 317-31]. 

IH-I. -Tt,. boramol ««l<lenM." Coo" «>>''' 

ln„ ,h. ... - .W l> ««<l » 

imprnnrtlllty ^ A">«rla w b. bolW do*" “ feurp.l<iclp.l : tP* 

b«k t= c 3.600 ftC m lh6 »hlvi«d f«™ « ».u.C6«. N.» 

1963, p. 1501. I< «« »ot ofIfInKKi ■" Amtrira »" "«* • P»-«‘">"P »* 

lu having reached there from b- tHbes of head-hunters, and 

some imall-eared varieties grown In the Nega Hills of Assam oy troe u 

some Chinese hIscoHcU records, bellves that msfie was grown m the highlands of Southeastern 
Alla" [Coon. C, Hfflory tf Man. Un, 1H2, p- 154]. 

The antient Egyptians knew malte.nd the Romans ate iu immatu^ fruic In India ano 
So«hp„, A,,, ,o,r* ,.r. far 6»«l« > 0 ^ 

),nK„ 0i,6 b„„0 p,«,0. I« .6 *» ..uv. » 

« b«h thP Old u.d N.W world. 

the wattern hemiiphsra It Afi-ii-x hrodt^kv 

before 2 D® SC ft rt possible that some unknown sailor drifting m a ^ ^ 
the gourds to Sraail. but it is unlikely, Although we know little ateut the prehistory of 
wj Africa, we f«l faJrly sure that agriculture developed there coo late « permit a pas^e 
« a time couivalem to the Old Mogdom in Egypt- « the gourd was carried by human hands 

My,«.«„. CoK»6. . k™*" “ C'-VP'"'"- *“ “I'"™' » 1 .^ 

pp™ «,d <l« Indu. VVIW •!" I”"'"- “ “* ' ’ 
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Pf,. S2S-e]: "* 

datalL -The fir« people (o fe«b Jlcnh Arrerka,” ZL LoT ^hl **"' *" 

highway to wa/k over. The leveJ of th. Coon, had a br«ij Plelttecnie 

n. z N„ Lr'L°“"‘ ‘Tf" ““ f p-.- 

Wallacfia riie ««pty from tjie i-a w^.tT r ™ «^*"<** 

iheJvej, who ever midc the crosttnf icill had^il'ho6 ^ S^hwJ 

boata. and the gr«te,t d-.un" I* h d rol ^ ^ ^ 

ftoc^. Un. mj, p. 40bf The f^^^lZc Z^:TZ" ^ 
pj-o)ong«Jon of the Eur«,in land-bloc, for Jt embraced rt ®'™'’ 

the <>hll.ppln«. Borneo. Sumatra ^ 

Sutaw«]r (Cekb«). Papua/New Guinea> i™. M j “ B»U. wd tombok. Tfmof. 

fMifl* from the • Orlwittl -. Beyond tbis In the Pacift rk^^ ^ ^‘'‘*'** 'Auit/iliaii' 

were probably beyond the reedi of the Pleistocene h ^ 1**^'^«* between itland to Island 
littnc technology, tor them to «,«r the dlBanc* and rearA*""* P^be^era barmg a pro-ekde 
glacial period when the stibsfsienee eedoomy had been m * *** **'*^‘'^* 

human communities could reach and wtile in the NeoJltJtk. that 

16e-j, The Pacific itiands tcanered over mn ar«A «f •, 
geographically been grouped under the Hef.n«ia (the ut.T^. tqr nifi, t^Av* 

northeast of AustralU, Including New Guinea, the *^'”**’" 

Hebnda, Admiralty, Santa Crui. New Calodom* UvaJtv *be Solomon, New 

Caroline, Palau. Yap. Marshall. Gllben and many other ? ^ i Marianas. 

It a huge tflangolar area, 5000 mh. N-v5. and 4M ml* ‘ The last group 

north to New lealand oil the iouihwsii and Eaiter h\.«TTn Hawaii an the 

IneJuding the Marquetu. Tuamotu. Society. Samoa, Ton !, * on the souihsajt and 

of Fiji are regarded of the Melenejian stock i»siei<i„. bidlgenous ifihsbitanii 

GW»p/.y >r «» Nc^ m. IMl. p„.T7n« ^ t f'-—"- O. W.. 

Mlghtouf M IP, »„t. n, Huidwam |,|„, "t f™i" lt» rtt^mn 

6000 mb a.way. and from there the dittance lo the nur ‘r **»tward bfand San Ambrojio lies 
f^m. where the great Ina CktlJmion ragarrf-H « 7 <oa« ,n Chile and 

ww called Tawantfnsuyi. flourished. It about 500 mli. *^"**'' Aniipodei and 

the AUSTltlC.SPtAKERB 

169-1, Whai It raiTurkable about the Pacific ul 

apart from each other, they pos«a * remote hnfuiitiTtfwyhave been Hying 
Ikft have been revived Into what li cajj^d the the Aurrr^r^f lanft^kget of th«r major 
the hues of Auatrtc religion and culture ”, jtatji r ^ *' A‘*«''lc ipwch and 

Characterised within lodk Branches of the original t„L \ ^ been 

to the south and east. u> MiUyaand Indonwi,* and from 

and th«t further Into Polynesia. Th. original Austril^lt " “ ^'"*»'*«** Melanesia 
itlamb . Mme Aujtriciribei in hido-China became tJIlf'' modified m tbe 

Chamt. and the teaser known tribes ijke the SUen*, th^ "*■*►** '<*'inan or Cambodian*, the 
BurmaJ and others, a group uHed into the Ni^har lu, ‘*’'‘"*»*‘* •he Was (of 

the Nicobare«. 


Ocher .|roups. I, the anewtori of KhuJ and athefi penetrated Into Assam. Those Awstrie 
tribes which came into IntHa heve still prMerved their (snguage are the Kot (or Wunda) 
peoples, like the Santals, the Mundas. the Hos, the Korwai, Che Bhumijis. the Sioras. (he Gadabas, 
the Korkus. ew. .Th* Cffntln*M»l Auitrks, In 600tradl«K>n to the Itland Ayitnc* or AuHrone. 
Stwis. are called Aostfo-Asiitlci. The Auttrlc-speaking tHb«of India appear to have belonged 
to more than one group af the Autiro-AsiitIt section — to the KoU to the Khasi, and to the 
Mon-Khintr groapi.. They developed a primitive system of sgrlculture in which 4 digging 
stick fling, ling-varlout froms ofw Old word*fffk) was cm ployed to till the hillside. 

Terrace tulUvatior of rice on hills, and plaint cultivation of the same grain In all likelihood 
ware introduced by them. They Ihirodnced or dnveloped. as the names from their language 
woiitd suggest, the cultivaiion of the coconut (narlfaSJoh the pUntmn (kodaia). the betel 
vine ftlmhufo), the birt*J-nut igurakn). probably also turmeric (hdfidrS) and gmgi^ 
firhee^ro). some vegetables like the brtn(Bl f viuogmwrand the pumpkin (eiabuj. 
They appear not to h.ve b«n ettk-breeders—they had no use for milk, but they were 
probably the first people « «me the elephant, and to domesticate the fowl. The habic of 
counting by twenties Jn some parts of North India {d Hindi kof** Sengall kuri. from the 
Aoitric..,.The AuslHc lrlb« spread over the whole of Northern India, right up to the 
Pofliab. and in Central Indra, they pertetrated into the South also, ..The name fd the r ver 
Canges. Congk. would appear to be a Santkrititatton fwn, lorne andent Austr^^ 
meaning \i»t « • river'-a word which it found m fodo-Chma (In the Thai speech) as 
kheng. as tn M^-khS«i i Mekong M5-Cengl = ■ Mother River {cf. Siam«e 

- Mother Water'): and the word is found In Central and South China as fcro g. 
as in Tong-tsx^ieng and Sf-kiong ar^d .n numerous other river-names in South Ch.na, like 
Tu-kmng. Wu-n.^fong. Uuj-kiiiiig. 

pronunciation of the word Kmng. dltlettally Chfong = ■ river havmg been 
orlglna, meaning of the word Co.gi is itlll preserved in 

It gS.g, gin. ^Mch meins -any river nr waterKhannel ).. .The Austric people h^ the 
custom of setting upright rocks or stone slabs as grave-stones (menhir. meTnorlal Stone), 

Treo-burlat wat one of their customs.Austric dialects spread along the Himalayan 

regfont. and l-ke some of the plains Aryan spe«h« like M.gah^ and MalthHl ^ 
Tibcct^Burmao dialects, some Zl m all. like Dhimal. L,mbu. Lehuh. ^" 

ousted Kol dialects, adopted seme of their chiracterlstlcs as a substratum. One Z 

Aunrlc may even have penetrated into the north beyond m i*^*t'Tnowh but n 

ih«k(.,,.The date when the Auitrk peoples began to filter mto ndla ,a not known, but t 

must have taken place several thousand years B. C.. and cerLilnly long anterior to the advent 

«I lb< Arftiu" [Ma-Arfan t Hln«. C»l. I«0. » W“®1- 

l?0-l "Th. NI,hM. I Of I 1“ 1“'* *■■ ‘-'""•'I'- “ 

. phllolog... «bo L d.vo.«l mod. Ubooc, r««rV » 

lodl.. whki h. «lt. <0. NUhSO.. "^er. .,ob*l, 

mclodm. Sonar,. MnnJSri, Ho. Ehnm>|. M 8,7^Jls’of 

Kcri,. Voop. intinoi"! Kork. ct 0.. pr««.k ° 

«i.w, ;,„i L ... G8<,..-s.«m r«op pf o'‘“" „ r. 

KIrma' The Siruwie for Empire. Ed . Ma|gmdar, R, C. Bom. J«7, p. jTB). Thus In ^e 
non^cuitivited pro-Aryan Nlshada sp«c*>“ -OldKol' Old Kherwari) in w c 

were merged the Santili. Mun lari. Ho, Kharia. «c.. *01d Bhill which survive. In Korku, and 
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THE AWTRIO ( INl>O.TAClr.C) TAMat OF tANOHAOtS 


AuMfionMiin 


IndonaJjn ^'f***' 
Salon 


Auttrlt 

Lan^uaget 


Atntrp-Asiuic 


Cham 

(Souih-«aitjtf7i mixed 
poupj* 

Pi^io-MiJaccM rrous Semang 
fp*opl€f^ 

I Setnal 

-ck^k-Nkow 

Satw€<{i 

Noft^Khmir group Jhm«?'?Shodl*rt) 
' “oi dialecta 
I Modem Malacun 

Sonialf 

i-- I 

^ Eatt«m I Bhuml] 

I Kod*. 


I MoMd« ,„ 
j (fudia) 


, ' Krn-k;i 


JoAflg 

S'abart 


f Twapomwili, f. j, afniemi of ^ . 

,„ , CJ. u., ^ J 

172-1. Now ihfi next ImporiMt 

•-itb eur eniulng ditcutaton on e|u rol« of the ««,.« f^uina co bo rev,owed m oMoeet 
Modlterranla^ Tnm — Anwuc Zonet | 

or the Eo-called Auitrir bng^j*, Pf-Heti b. ear^ , 


U) 






173-1. '' InvMUgation* st»rt«4 SylvaJn Lcv( at>d jtw PnyltiiW if» Hrit", write* S. M. 
Knr«. ■* (how that Old tndo-Aryw fawfid In the ftigveda and Atharvaveda con win* word* 
borrowed from the Auitro-Ajiatie iub-ltratum. Some of our cultoraf word*, particularljr in 
certain (kills and craft*, such as brick—making, rice—cullure. elc^. or nameJ of thing* like betel, 
cotton, cotton-cloth, bamboo, arrowi. etc.; or geographlat namea like Kotata, T«ala. Kalinga. 
Trdlnta- etc.: or the Vajetimal lyitem of counting with Kon ffO) is a untt, appear to hive their 
origin in this group " T Vocabulary & S/nttitA/pp|f)« of Sndtaa Languages, ND. I9S9> pp. fl-3 ). 


17*-!. Since the ftigvedic iinguage (an early ttage of the literary Okt Indo-Aryan 
section of the Ifido-lraniin branch lit che S'etom group of the Indo-European tingutitic famityf 
belongs genemlty to the mW^econd milfentum flC ^ <W-I I . the antkjolty of the Auitric 
loan word* that got incorporated Into th« speech, goes obviouily to a proio-Vedlc period 
whose lower tlme-flifllt remaint yet to be investigated- The evidence, taken Into tontldert- 
tlon in coniuction with various other facts and factor* to be noticed at a tater nige, 
etcanriihes a priority for the presence of the AustriC-tpeaklng community In or around the 
Indo-Saratvaii basin over the wir-Chariot-oiing Rigvedic Indo-Europeans, We have noticed 
earlier { (9-1, 2 | Vavllov'i locstlon of the cradle of the cultivated nee. gourd, coconut, 
coitcift. sugar cane, (ndigo. etc., (n the eastern India [ 234 ( on botanical ground, on one 
hand! and chat the euliivaUtm of these plam* ww characteristically aiwctited with the 
Au«rn:-(peak*ng communicy. on llrgut*tlc basis \ 169-1}. on the other It thus become 
somewhat evident that the people who have been regarded variously “ ^ ^ ^ 

Eastern Farmers I 84-1 } . the Eaitern Agricultural Society -j 43, 854 } of lnMfi*lve manual 
agftcuHural stage } Fn S. 2; without plough, hoe is u«d, ancient AmerlcH civiliratlcHH 
were based on this tubsistence tystem }. whom we shall hereafter call the Extern Bai.c 
Flrmen I 84^ I - who had i mltrillnial »dll itructure and a pantheon of mainly female 
dietie* 4 48-1 }; who In the course of thetr gradual westward ihifc across northern India 
would have avoided certain area* m intereit of their paddy-cultivation that generally ret,glre* 
a rainfall range over .bout } 41-M } : who are heW to be the ancestor* of the prese^ 
day hitl-lribes of middle India \ 41. 113-1 } ^-nd on ethnographic ground t^o have reach^ 
a, far west a* the southern Arabia, the Nubian Nlte and parts of North and E^ Africa ( 
Gondid*) by Che time of the rise of the Old Empire of Misr } 0^« }: who had a -dis^rs^l 
settlement ' partem ccMS*iructln| } 8S-I } - gabled cctcag* * \ 574 } or * tong house* 57- j; 
who compr,*ed originatly a number or Indian fishing and navigating communities | 85^1 : 

who had domlstlcated bofiab. pig. elephant and fowls 1 ^ } and the occurrence o matriarchy 
In the eaHy Egyptian and Cretan Civilizations } 67. 84-1 } is attrlbuubre provision ally to the^ 
who wonhlpped Mother-goddess and phalfic emblem which they might have pa*^ 

on to the Pro4:eramlc NeoHlNc of Middle East ! M-l | - during seventh mMlemum 6C: 
were all mainly the Austric-ipeaker*. The range of the dhpersal of the Au^rlc-ipeakers spreads 
over a vast distance of some 15.0® miles, from the E«ier Island in tl« east Madag*^ 
in the west. « against that of the Indo-Europe.n speakers which stretches for about half of 
this distance from Icelacid to Assam -n the Old World. The terns -Austne - carries more an 
ethnomcttic than a llnguiuic sense. The crttahi of ethnomeiry as i histori^ data is 
more useful for the period covered by prehistory. . e- the time-span prior to the SubaJnence 
ftevolutton. The ethnographic groups of mankind became mixed to the extent that d ata on physical 
types rs not of (ubstantiul historiographic value. Under the circumstance* the author ^uvd like 
her. to supplant the term the ‘ Austrlc ' with that of the more appropriate the (ndc^adfle . 
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<1.. ?"* •" "O' <" f““ V«r«tn, w,rt ,h» „pon,Mi rf 

.rC ?1 M T <’*■’■ “*■• A. Chlcp,. ISM. 

W J], lu Auaro-Aii.i« brineli ibu la. on th< PkIUc. iI „„ ,|J; 

the tR<lo.p,ci(ie „ conrinal melia, m titii bnuKh, k mie,,.M|, Sut K »e le». 

Ion of ihl* rofm fo boib tfie ^roup*, the Auui^Atiatic an4 ttie MaUra-PoL«iiM or 

e we, It may be pointed ool, adoprntj the term In dili edntvoutJon. 

<»f the eomponeFio of the mechaniim 

ommuttUJet *h Indo-Pjctfic and the ffido-turopean 

Chanefn, anthrft tea on each other m the ba6,cat of (hit tvbcontinent, under wrteudv 

«ul ir !^^ °* *^”*^ We have »m to i« rn due 

if there we« more ^th compor,ent-commontU« m India, 

commun^tTbXe^r I""''"" Wt^Paefir 

community before »e ptek up the thread* of the main story. 

177-1. -'Do#m in Southeast Aiii.” write* William Howellt. Indo-Chin* Burma. 

to.r.« Li (»l"f*ll.... t. 1. .).. hom. ,f „k.^ 

p snt, dlittnctfnonn the web of Neofiihic cultures of the reit of Asia Riur ri. i. . 

C^ our Chrltcn Er. tndian eoionlet, or «a«s on the fnCple * 
he way from Burma to temeo. and * thousand years later m»iar ^ / 

Sumatra and M..^uUdln, tempi, and cattiUm tharr ^ 

«a .^eJro/iasiVitr 

Ilf I-J7, 111, 2i.,-56?; JV. CnJ,, infj4~li: Ji. ij *■ f w . 

l^,> G,,kmk,dS,,^ «., (/«*.(.„, On>i., . ISM,, |„,J, t<,fT 
Cl,..«rji^s 'T'6.,^rS',I'^' 1 , C.I, m': 

^uaiierji, o, Vngtn Vtptlepine^i fl/lAr flrWi Xiianai^. fij m->c.. r* 

1939, Kokti, B., .Iffomrrr. lU fif Dee,hfE^nl, CauJutL 1^941* S« a\* 

Pre-Atyeo Elwtcm* in Indian Culture', JHO X 1934 - K ls w » ^ 

Lon* hm: Mi.hra 3 S,. BharatEv* Samskr .-^ C ’V'^ 

Aryan Biemtalt m the Indian GiTilEiaiTnn i t i! i Hiiidi ( Mon- 

Mounda'. dn ^Langue 

h.Buerme on Sanskrit.' Ch Vl[I ‘ TA* V^" * r ‘^""^Aryan 

Au,tfiuk rn dr,„A. Utrecht, |93^ S.;! 1 Con-*-. J-r 

Bases of Indian OiidJiaatioi, * Xhouehi' ' ^ Pdlynuia; AmtHc 

Kli.i,.b.„„. „. 
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Ph»|ipp1n» « f»f « Fflfmon....Thit c«ltur«* tha OM wt limlli»r with, wtt » high one, 
with Urge writing and Imprwsiyo irchitacturi. NeverthaJesi. the chopped-Mp liland 

ind mountUfi gwgrtph/ ha enabled foreit and v>ll*sr* ihalier remnants of older cuhura 
for whit mult hwe been thouwnd* of year*. We CM alniott peel off the Uyen of higher 
cultiirt, and u look backward in time [Howtll*. W.. Man In the BegiM/nf, Lon. I«t, pp.^ 
190-1}. 


i70-L If we carry thll peel*ng-«ff far enough, we come down to nomadic and lemlno- 
madlc btfoieri of the forat eipedakly the Negrito*, whom we find In wle oteupation of the 
Andaman yandi. and alio In the mioriof of the Malay Penlnwla and «r«u* itlandi of the 
Philippme*. They ote the bow and arrow, and U're in rock--s1ielt«r* or impermanent vi agei 
of fiJmiy hut*, mere it another dlstUtt itralo. seen In *ueh peoples as the Sakai of the Malay 
PeninseU and the Kubu of Sumatra. Tbeteare al» nomad hunters, using a blow-gun. They are 
taller than the Negritos, and «em to b* most hke the .iniihlng VeddK of Ceylon. They we 
possibly another wgieiJon of a deeply lubmerged White urafn, antioni m eastern Asia. Ih^ 
living people described are only two e«mple* Of hunter^gwhereri, and archaeology hal 
unearthed viriou* pre^Neollihlc or early Neolithic cultures ihroughaui the area, to say 
nothing of remami of the earlier Paleolithic, IT. however, we stop the indigenous process 
before going down » far. we Had a simple Neolithic culture, among the unciv 1 1Ued people, 
of the backwoods, below the historical level but above the hunten. Such people live In many 
parts, from the mountains of Formosa and the interior of Borneo to the island, 
line south of Sumatra and back up to the mountains of Burma. A^sam and Indo-Chln^ 
The people ihomtelves are Mongoloid in nature, though shading 

Amencan-Indian-Jike types with vague evidences of a Whit* strain « Wl. The ^ 

these largely pagan peoples covers a great many different tribes Their villages 
and luffHlJtw themselves In their affairs. This 1* the home of hw^untlng. * 

rmportant custom from onu end of the area to the tl nt 

pam ore palisaded for defut-te. or otherwise protect^ by having a ditch, bolng bmit 

on a hill. Housot thomselve* -re well canitructcd, of heavy In 

piles, raised off the ground, and reached by 

Borneo, familie, hive shcir own apartments in a single ' long house ^&7.S^I^ for the entii^ 
Village runmng along a river-bank for several hundred yard, ^ 

whole length. This kind of house can hold five or six hundred people. But dJ ^ 
of the house does not mean that Its owners never move. For the method of clca mg 
and planting Is that of slaslv^and-bum {Fn. S tatting and buri^ng the ™s 
planting and cultivating with a digging stick. In Borneo i e near y _ _ 

used up in Che course of about twenty years, whereat the people may literally chop ^e hou e 
down carti g the piles off at the ground. disminUIng tbe timbers and floa^ng th, whole 
ap^rdLn^el to a new sj^t. As to the crops, everybody know* t e p ace erf ri« 
in East Asia. But that kind of wet rice, grown -n paddles and in ^ 

wu,. Che buffalo, is the ” civilised ■* staple. Some of the indigenous . 

Philippines), but it IS obviously a later introduction to them just « are 

various other vegetables. An older Burma and in Borneo. 

hilUsidet without terraces: this is imporunt, far eRjmple* P kinrf of 


tM 

- -- -- 

•n upp„ |t„i oi ip. tl,.,'<in«)X'"'.JuL"T'' ““’ “ “ 

•nd dy.i„,. „o«ly d Chur ,*„ "I “"" ‘“I'- "«»>"« 

Is often a fniif ^ ^ ^ ^ e^csKeut. and dress nowadays. 

mrng or the front teeth to points, or rt* 

metal ptai« Another rs the darkenlnE of the leeih off ^ * decorative 

welf-nlgh universar effort for loveUnen j, the «retthfnv of" 

or plu^i „t I„t^ religious i^tzt of the rwil^^ means of bfg buttons 

to hordes of mfnor jpi, tu and godling*. mi to a very widf^ 7^^ " dfreaiens; 

then. Is a broad kind of cultoru fn the southeast of Z oiTL 
deal or a myitery* Jt ha considerjible uufty h h» ohvL, 1 ^ ^ '' ^ 

cultures of Western Asia. Does thfs mean that „ 'n type from the 

c e uses of domesticated plants and animals i Ir _ n an independent discovery of 

old..,. ;; »■ n. pi.... «^,ck « 

the ones most unlike *he origtoaf plants tn she west a„d ® ^ «™wp> are 

Ofig d4mutic3t«d. Further, Professor GarJ S^utr 149-11' k u' ^ of haying been 

original, discovery of plant domeiilcailon by man Aceordifi'a J 7V 7^^ 
ivJng along .he rivers and shore, erf Southeast Asia were .01^1^1*^'^ 

CO escporiment with dom«tlcit«n, under the (moetus " ^dentary to .Jlc* ,hum 

“JCd ror fish^lton, fbr net-fihen. or for bark-<|«h anV"'™“^'!* 

plinclng Involved the simple setting out of roots tnd ^ '''''‘* *‘>1'^ 

method of dupflcatlng existing plant*, rather th,n grunted'*' **’ * 

can be propagated only from seed. The sowing of *ri*m Lf of plants which 

Uter. when knowledge of planting h,d travelled w^Weiier *** >nu«lly achieved 

where Ked^pla„™g was eaiior, ,„d planting from cuttings nto^^’dffieX'* and hlllildei 

*79^1. fteyond fodoneiia, and north and rasr ^ a 
unhoilthy. The coastal MelaneHartl are good f.avl„tors ''** MflanwJa. ^ Is generally 

general culture item, from that of Southeast Asia aJ ga^efoners. Their 

of 1. Their Wing crops are the roots .nd frX ,XuT7‘ '*= "" 

the banina-plantoin family and the breadfruit tree 'all of X * 

along w,th pigs. Variou, other things »re grown, such-s ^ >t.pori«d. 

«go Villages are „o, forced co move by .oil exhauuion E^h!!' 

.Idt Ttowlih S<.«I».«A,I. .„ ,|„,«,, ,„ > Iwn. ,pt|„ „ , I., 

OM .br«,bou. .„d M,l,„.„.. d,.td- . ' * “ > “"""■n 

elanesian religfoh can tm summed up in •• ghons" anrf w others are not moisted 

^ Z”T'f in .h. N«lld,k of Wi™., An" «.“'■ 7 “r “ f“ "•»«- 

brought vital plants of Southeast Asia in 

LJI* I, not hard, Hou,« ,re 
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h>ivdt»tnet^ made of cumber, buc not r»Ued off the ground. Dre», in the old d»ys, 
of upt. finely made baHt-eloth. Sodel cemmonial reached a peak In Pot/«*MH, In Samoa a 
village or district w« ruled o«r by a lort of Mouie of Lords, composed of men with here- 
dlury oUeK who formed a council, (n the east, however, the noble*, with the king at the 
top. lorded it over the eommoners, with slaves at the bottom. Such a hierarchy made possible 
the expartilonof authority, and this happened In Tonga, and in Fi|L Polynesians seem to have 
taken material which was tying around loose in the cultures of their relatives in Indonesia 
and Melanesi*-*oclal das*. Mieeatof-worihip. mana — and constructed a single coherent scheme 
with high rods, elaborate worship and phtlowphlcal Ideas, and a strongly defined social structure. 
Nobody knows where they came from, except that it was Southeastern Asia: and guesses have 
pieced the homeland ill the way from Indw to China. They have m/tht about the oW home, 
the use of rl«. and probably of pottery. This culture must have been moving out into 

U>. P»lllc r*., ..rl, Fr«m.nu pcBtr, <if . 1.™ “T" ™ Z" 

.k. I. . I.V .1 b, ..dloarbo. B .b«. ISOO K, Jh 

ric. II, ha.iKte Ihnw. The moj.r. MKniiKliMi «« ™n,rt,iij Ilk. th. P.I/miHan In tulwre 
and type, and also little like the Indonesians. 

THE BAMBOO AGE OF PENINSULAR INDUN AND SOUTHEAST ASIAN 

HILL-TRIBES 

l«0-l Tk. rf ."«> '•>« «. hw. "««« «»»t O" ““ 

frmiK-. .r .k. OM W,ri,l. .irfBd. »>» »riln».U., •," 

BiouM beb.™. Iiimkidln thk «.p.n. rti„ .rthBotoar a. hK^ly b. b| > . p y 

.b.. ,bl. .< . protoW.U>,l«8r>l>l>'b <•» »«'•“««' <'>' ^ 

k .by. in ,«b«t IB .....rb ..un.«p.b.. b.au.,. Ui. ™k..i.I WH-B-l. 

lonMt. I. r.il, by «Kb p.,«l«bl. bbbBI.« X 

pl.n». To «o<,B.ot.l So«liM.I W. ... Bid. 101 . bkOboo, BOi. ^ 

r..B. l«io«o«). «.b «c. Tb. b«nboo k . wld«pr.rf pl.o. ^ <*k rn»b « ««» 

» £.« Alik I. I. prokioMt rOb.ll Chlo. Sa Wi. bo. 

D.«r.. Tb. OB .1 .bl. «bdp. “f •"* rjjt H C /Zi!^ 

Wid dokotElc .rciete. hii loi a di«loUve lono In Omot. ei |oi I . .-orficMi' role 
>kl. Loo IPbl • 1 TO. baioboo, tof.ch«- with pJoi. h» ako played a , jodkao. role 

As/ff, Un, mK fi -M J. f , Ji**Th.! bamboos are found throughout India in tnoist 

,.a...r,bB aod rural .b. Ul. D«,dr«dl.k.. 

(S^ldydUL tamti. except \n Kht MimiHir • hAtnbM Uicd 

::VT- 

in Assam occurs MefocOJi no bambusoidet, forming irnm _ j «.« areas of food forest 

tng cuttivacioii ; this secondary growth li practically I^ P*J|* ^*^* *!Ihk:h (i however explolt-d 

J Cbku,ao,.A..b.o Hill. b«a b.B rapll^ ‘jTr'1^*^ 

u ■ rnkr material for paoer-miWlfig. to southern India wu worny 

u a raw material lor pabirer * ^ Probably no part of India. 

common, often euliivated in magnlfiecnt c u ps ' -*}«! in the 

uiii. !.« (uth ■ Hcll-develooed bamboo culture as wish in tne 
except the Astam-aurma HHJs. ^ ^ fndjo eJ»eMsum. Lot,. iWl. p. 7S]. 

State* and other parts of Southeast Asia- tS(» * ' _ . ^ ^ heavily on bamboo 

The hilt-peopes of Sooiheist A*!*. ' 




•'*S*rd ilT«n« M living l.> a 

Bimboojige or t«hnp|osr«l niig*. in conirsdJ,ti<i«ton of or meal.baisd technoteji** 
or Che Wettern fa/ming eofumunlt^. 

THE CARET NBOUTHlC EXPANSION OF INDO-PACIFlC COMMUNITY 

BETWEEN Melanesia and central Europe 

th. H toon, and in this it is obvlpw 

th« w*^r r,"" '■"« 

PiUtofithJ *r 'h" ^' ^'■meft. ofl aecDtiiiE of dWs« environmental conditions. Durini the 

Mt, of oeotf«”for"’^ 

Chooolnv^t ^ *' Communitjf had what Ii called the 

Chopping toofi { 4-t [ traditton (Hawke*. Jaoqirttta, HAl, (963, p, 65, 68-71 j associated 

^"<1 related Soan breeds of the Himalajran Zone. Howler, despite 

s K * ^ Md wa* continued In one form or the other well }nto the 

Jth. BTri^H Western Community its 

To 1^ 1 *"* for their ouihor- 

wel rllrthTkl' . r'" **■" techniques 

we« riling the han4la« began to be grounded for obuining , sharper and e«n edgrfor 
ranee o fcrej^ for eulilmfon, -The earitesc neolithic toots with ground Wades", states 

in northern Europe and in Bale 

K wilt;':;:;’ *•• 

162-1. In Eastern India and all over ^uth East Asia"* writes V D Krishi»(.i» 

••■«o dMPrui MoMndiiioo, pmiMrt .«, p, .p,., ,„,trK„, „ muroUrtt ■“ ’'’ 

«» .h, «,l,<, „„,ro,„l, dl«rlb««i ,11 „„r th. k,»y,mon,oo, ..,k,n. Fmh,, L..- 

0.1 ^ » ln,«™.nsli^ of ih» <-o trriUton, 0, ,h, HMbInhIm ..d |„ 

OHM wd KoImiu II, M,l„i Thi, -a ,h. „„•„ , . '" '"*- 

Che later neollihle, ming predgmInaptly ground, sawn and fuflv-jiriootherf t f ^ti, 
second tradition gains In imporUnte as we oroceed eutwfirH 4 ^ ^ T'*" 

Jndo^hlna through Awani and Burma. The focus of thFi culture cw be I^J^Tm 
end Indo-Chlna. Further, this tradition of grindlns tawine t. ■ Halsye 

louth-eait Asia, suggeating an intrusion from outside " [ Krithnnwairw'^V*^ 

Pattern of India ^ WSC. 1959, Pres Addr.. Anthropofogy A Archaeobg;, De?hl. p ^ 

Wfirtreol^rg.' and“the'norlhe^n fTOntfort'Tkaly^groa’i^^ *** 

celts or shoe.last cits have been Toon=^'-1 genemlly 

fSui pofonris). derived evtdenlty from the Southeaster^ T 

Woblior Economy A S«,«y. Lon. 1^56 p <451 ^ IhTTu ^ '^■* 

r- ivao, p. <45 ], in the vestiges of the vlNaga W the Neolithic 
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Lake-Dwei^rs (c. 2BOO BC ). Th« (rile-dw«lllnf U tbar«tef*stk of Southed MU wd 

(t 15 not Cl«r why th«e people over wa«r In Europe. Remilfti of iimlUr lake-dwellmEt 

yarytng In ige from the NeoUthk to the Iron Age hive ako been found in kotfand, ftuisii end 
North Amend, Such viltaeci «UI enkt In Sumatra, Borneo and New Guinea I Renard.G . Ufe & 
Work M Prehistoric Timei. NV. IW. p. 86], Venuuel* owes Ici naine ( Little Venice to the 
fact th« wh« Alooto de Ojeda discovered It In !4W. he found the 
m pde^wotlinp on Lake Maracaibo [ Richard. T. A Men & Metefs 1. ^ 

egggeited that these Swls* Leke-Owellers wort orlglnaily the Southeatt Asian Eastern B 
Fafmer* wlvo had rtaehed as far w«t as the Alpine ^eg^on In Europe durlna the early third 
XI BC wMn the Early Dynamic Shumerlat, G.villtation ( c 2700-52400 BC ) representing a 
mature phase of the Urban Revoluiton vrai rising In the southern Irad 

104-1. ■■ The Importance wbkhC.O. Sauer attaches to coastal fishermen, mutsd^ollecw 

ttc. (dr the orlgm and spread of planting, hat been laining Increasing support with the pro^e« 

ol «c( «hn,to„ in «h. Ol- Worn. Sh.1l mMrd. (" 

«„ld-.ld. d.«rll.».l«.. .«n> «. h>« b.«. ID m«iy pl «' d.Bf.y.d «ia.. ,b, ■!.. 

«.ri d»rtM niKUUtld-,, ol tl« ““■"'d *'’• 

a,.«.l uL TKo r„.U ,d d.1.. .dOH^o. .. G, Sn»«. ..4 H ..0 Wl^»n , ' ' ” “ 
«« <d shell «..od, ™o.lnl., hov, n««l -.present Ml, . '^”1 
ud d.«rib« 110 .. ■• -nil. old «-.to« 0 ( lisl»r ™..0 «d ^ssMl^lleeto ■ . 
l^ponMt not fo, o. plsotln, 

<»dl spreM ot ».e«1 doksire uwa. itKh », household .^mllt. I, <h t P «. 

.ho,. .11, oPtrouod .ton. «e. .nd. h»- o». p.=.i7 J 7;^ . „ n, 

N..o™ Md M .0 m dsshSlo, the F«. of the Or, Bui. of A.„ ^ 

polhhed .»n. ‘■'“‘'7*^ t tlTwinih orforeThrmers, usud, u the .«.! «. 

N»U>Me aduirol w. oow «. It “ *7J'”™"!; “ E„, p.„.n. U. m W.s«ro 

w» the .,mbol ot she NorUi Am»-.ai. plooeen. [ The » «, 

■ jylotc n '>7^ 1 Wt know that^ apifc fro^n flog' ^ ^ 

Europe. AIRfE, p, 225 ]. dsivflldping Menghlti's views, h« 

eariEdst domestlcaced antmals In Europe, and C O- 

ponuliced « ppe-lndo-EurtJfrtA* P'£ Eufopt [ 

les-l h. the Middle £W. the polllhed ... ««« • lllfl »llq«l<,. >"4 
f V dam hack to the MesoUtblc Ni'-ufiatt culture of Palestine {c, 7800 

of ttont for vase-,, etc,, daws back to tne Hissun* f 4500 BC i, UbaJd ( c- 3300 

BC ). fn northern Iraq this form of ax- appei ^ ^ 4 entouter H In 

BC I. Md the G.«. I e 3000 BC , ho,.„,« .ud 1. M sr , ^,pq 

Emu p™d,nn.lt 7^ i^r e JOTBC). « .!« *" S.h"A 

(cdlSOBCI. ri-f.l,uiii (c. 'n , pepolM'oo “hleh hid snofe emphaii on 

H«e. uo. U w.". >» “ “T^Ne, tuht^ the Mm( Aooeot test. NY. IP52. pp. 

,0. 4 . 4,. ,07. llhS . A,«,o. H.. The P^-Y j’^he „ P-oJohliLT- 

M ,™ 10 sun. 1 »d ,1 ( - t ;rutn,.n,.o. H.w.,.t, the 

5000-«00aC). but duippeir. ^ ShuoserlM. e. 3700- 

Industry b known to hive cfilittniied Into Hiitar W \ r J 

2400 BC 1. 

rod^. I I ui- .. i« mite of odd finds *n Sind and Baluchlstin ", observes F- R. 
I8B-I. In India. « *P _ <,vldeflc* of such an industry in those areas. 

AUdiin. '■ there Is to tUb tima no very gooh oc«« 


IJ« 

^ wuKt well earned* 

I.Z T/ ^ of ihe 0«cin induitry f • Ground ,^4 ped,-d 

^ ^|n<f.«ry | ,«h.f [ Pi^Uh,} £^ca.^uc^ Hyd^nb^d. lio. 

th. '“r:: 

iz. 'ihrmLij or'!t«’T, ^ 

«J««C| fr (ndl* ,r.d to h,ve b*.n cirr^'i 

U wvufd htve arrived not eirtier thin 2 0(30 fir uu*. Y o the vangee^ ^here 
ihli (riin wtth Its Jrrtm«ns«ty heavy yield maH cultivation wit adopted, 

Shan any other tereai couFd suonart Th * P0«*bl« a far denter peasant population 

.mured In many resfons t»f China ^^d MaJhirThr™';'^ 

to tita YeMow Earth lindi oF Kami, ShZTZ L *nd best-fenovvi. are 

cradle of Chinese cJvillzitton. Here ‘the r.'l-hil^Cr C l!* «n^J plmn was, i„de«d. the 
mode piairt. thin itrap-handled ,art and beakett Z, Jh?'‘ Tl ^ 

ths tiard mlllenium BC. bm ,u„r e™,L ,1 *^*^'*** ^ 

culture that jpreid In and around th* jjt w*lJ-krtoi*n Yan^-th*> 

Uyei In plt-dwdlingt m vilhges proterCty" d 

keeping pig,....The spread of xL primary Neolfth 1^1!' T''"* 
has now been followed to i„ e«e,, 

tource,. ..In the succeeding Bronze and Iron Ages farmr«!' ^od ««ward from its 

much more widely round iheu primary r«L„ k , * ‘f"™*** 

remained in the poisroior, of hutttlne md fori *^*h " wreichtti of country 

«.onpoy. tr«„ of c«,tri ,„d oorfhoro Eo.^, ""4 17'“, L'"”"' ^ '‘'” 

trfoei of hunter-fiaheri. They had generallv ii.«, inhahited only by jcwtered 

axe, from Neolithic source,, but maJntained^eir ^ pollihed twne 

as more settled Biher-folk.^ [HA(, I, pp. iSS-bj ** hunten, or 

108-1, In the three great cridJes of the U h e 

valley In Pakistan, the polished ixe Is v*ry rare ' ®''®lution, viz,, Misr, Iratj wid tbo Indus 

they have been found in 3 small number fn ait^i,^'”?^ «t>Hnclii urban cultures. In Piletifoe 

The fodder of Pmgrew m Paleytjne, my^ wpper or broote f McCown, C. C., 

close to the southeast thorei of the Casotan S ' 1 ^ ^har-i-Kamarbjnd or 0e1c Cave. 

found together with pottery and mIcrobJade, '•‘“n. pohihed itone axe, were 

Explorations In Iran. t949. Philadelphia. |Wj 00 7^^^ r ^ *'''' * '''^ 

not a single polished cok „ known to fu-. At w , **'^™'" *o“^^«rn Bafochlttan, and Nakran 

found in 3 context not useful irchatobafcaJly fo" Biluchlstar two of them wen 

axe was found In the • Level-f' At Orr/m ^'‘'thiitan, tc Kuia GhundU, one 

dk-overed. Similar find, are known kom Shadi'o"*** *^*•'^1. ift axe of this type was 

[Gordoit. D. H., The Prekfatorie Bockground of inZTr *''* “* 

k Of fodmn Cukunr. Bom, | 9 S 0 . pp 3 W f. 

ISMl I JO 6 C P^t^lweflen dated for It, Ph«e I to 

t. ’ kodloojrpon, V, I9« p, 279] or ganerallv * lOJt n^* Hadlocwboh Date Uit 

T n e^. ihit ajuialns pdiihed axe, together 


with bon« too}* » hattd-mad. po«er^ >>e«rt ftx«Y»tsd »t Bumhom In ^hinir 

rCarw C, E U- 5t(in« Ajs In Me*"- ^ ^ 

H ■ ExwvatlOM at a^rwhom/M/JrtUdnw of the Amcrtwn Wl^owpMtof Sodeiy. 

LrL’ r T.. .. -J.. I« AJ. » pnd« * H.™. C-IO-- ( 

WBhHKH.. HM. «.. 233^ P 'A». >«»-*'• f- "= ‘“.'i?-■ 

StoiK InduHriM of th« Ho'osrene in India & PakliW . Al, fr. ND, I^J 

l».l Th, JI«o..=rl.. of polbliM «»« »«(.!»»« l«lod= »1». her. ) »r «lt. m 
Ml. dae l.«J< ■« ISro £ L* M«uri». H K • A Note m Twelve Suet HMcbeB w CJi, 
H «.. „,p.«»™eed if Jdhh.Mr T« XXX. IddI ]. 

MM n I i^V." <«*• -I “ N»l .«- I*- '^^T’xxx'x: 

• The Neolithic Problem i. the Prehistory of Ml. , J- Wes i«itw e "ny . chloolltt 

l»e»1. A typohUleel "“-Tf f. 

Z JLZ employed ,n thelr Mr«.coo. «co,dl., m E. C. ~ 

firee technique hsve sn ovoid, lens,wh.ped, crspeiold. or trunto .r g. whereu. thoio 

mtermeduio perklny between the above two steps o pp nd *" * ^ ^ ' j more thvi 

dtheteehoM. second h.v. . rect»s.l.r .r.«v.r,. Xh.r thrZ fo„" 

hair of their turfee occupied by sosoothlnd- onn«t ’ “® tMhnlooe while thote 

we»-M. ere more often I,he the ..rl, IndM type "Me by the ^ 

Mod e».-M. r«»nbl. so frequ-tly the Uter Ml.n type "“f 

technique The ..Idente h,. led him to posoilKUid .n m»»rn oriiln tor the neolithic tethn q 

of stono-working in fndia { WsfiTiarti E- C-. up. 1- 

\ -0«<»lte J«il viriattoni". ltrlthr«vYain/. th« (ate*t .uthdrptjf on the 

led..n bMhthlc. -?h. culture ol c«.r.l „d wewem 

di^n .. " J^X'r ';r’l 5 ^ril”l “.iil».t- '»» • '"“I 

X’^rr.r:r-;:i.bed nr, * 7 -" 

forwe. Nev.„. tt hy a j;t^rra;d « « 

hthfe |ndi»»rr of paralled-ilda bfade* ^^ ^ thuv diK#rolhle. - . A 

Bahaf and Joi-wf. link both ttreie ‘ ... _ eharacwrrttk; of i Neolithic Aje 

dmributlon ^ map depicting the pointed ' ^ P® ' j j ^ p„titular,y concentrated 

in Ml.-»w,-he LU «d Atsm.They 

in thih Karnatak region r and n ^ wperficl.l retembhec of ihoie pointed-bUtt 

are abtmit in both th, „„ch.v«tf movement ha* ba«v luggetted for the 

axel oF two dmur*, a nortlirwcii ^ . Hjtmtndorf’i Munda hypoEh«ii that a (at* 

nimhthH: ax« culture. Thi* it Jiaicd w,th th* tamo form of Auitro-AHatk 

neolithic elvllimlon «lth eajwro . . ^ Mrrdation 1* l^wwn In 

tongue, permeated the oWtr population o Gadiba »nd Bondos ol Oriwa 

the affinity of the jiving ihe neolithic age of India ma^. therefor^ be 

and the Murt« ol Baitar. The old^r itra u _ unilarmly dltttlbuted tn 

repreiented by (he pafnwd-butt seona ^ 

Mia but .1 profuie in the ^ ,„,ture concentrated <r the Karnataka 

dHTefcnt neoUlhk provinces — a to«W«rti sw 
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bl tte”' i ^ Th. Wsr l> L,,i()ri b, <hc ■ pol»..d-b»« p.l,>h<d », u»l«it 

ll.;r ??“'■ r?"* r • »»b«b^ z 

*11 r. S c fpt of poHih&d stone axes af* g^nedc^j^y reJ.vted or fiat F R 

Wddk ZZ f N-Iithic Ko...™rkln* t.cb,b,»„ ',( ,1,. 

r rrjr,rr„" xrrrn''> * f 
r.‘ZZ’t;trrz:rbr? 

for in ch« Indus or Ir, we« AiirorTJ« ! 

sugg.«e 0 by Worman oi. typological ground. dce^lTZ w'be’Jn^ 1*'^^*^" 

thit the oastern coinpleic «. q«ae d^lferent from th.! JT^k I ^ ^ ^ 

only by the pcinied-butt aJend Its vnmiLs The cJu^ m7 "* 

Autochthonously [ Krishna^e,^y. V. 0. op crt‘ iL. p 

ch. pointed-butt cdi”itretchln*rretv*^en Indian protohutory. The province of 

India across the Middle "urnTZh . / rrahs-Mus terrain ,n 

the wo.t of a rough line rf™ b . ^ "'’* P^ilniular India conftnfng imil to 

cast of this ll'et. tre rth: “ell To the 

rounrfed^Mtt ceJi. iyp,fi„ by^kL Southeast Asia, the province of the 

Southewt Allan snhiBohfy [h the ^*1 with what are cilled In the 

Ho,b.H,..zi’:i:rr,ru™:' “-<“'■ - <«■*' 

writes D. G, E. Hall, ■ are widesDrejd It hs< ^ mewhthlc culture. ” 

*n| feature of it. .lone Imptemenu ,j that tblv dlstlnguiib. 

have been found bone utensik and pottery The T* ^**^''*‘* 

IndiMW a race of Auitraloid-Veddold type tracei afTm Z®’""'’* '**’'* Irtterpreted to 
Mo-Chlna. Artifacts of these peopfo have been fr, .j i *^®**^<* Strain Have befiii found in 
Malaya, and on the east coatc of Sumatra a u” "Aflnam. luang Prihang, Slam, 
Veddofd after the Vedda tribe of *Nese people a. 

tribes of Malaya, and other peopla. of south r-i*!!'^ 

off the west coast of Sumatra. The men we ^ngano and Menawal Islands 

fo some case. u,cd a primitive mattock for cXy«tnrthI'***Tr tollecters; the women 
“(MJi iftfl irufiki were \n us*p Hdne-Gefdftr I ^ ^ C*na«i mada out of holfpwBd 

ovar ( f0iici<Jaii_tiyt? Wm culture fmmrf ^^ntup^d the theory that the neolithic 

c™b«,^ ZZ u,; *Z’“," *™"‘ '^•p* *””•'- 

-built canoe, and that both reprewnt , A^'P^l^go. it connected with the use of ■ plank 

of celt come front the ntollthk period ; "»™ilthlc cukure. Two other formi 

and most wjd«praid of all, the rewaniuJar jv-**? •xefrom the Gangotjc Basin to japan; 

Yangtte. Mekong. Salween. Irrawaddy ^ra^hma 

b round m ICS purest form on the Hakv p-nin.../**"^^* ** “ throughout Indonesia^ As it 

been taken lo have been the route by which It «» "”'****® south Sumatra, this bai 

the possible relattensHip between the shouldered asen s Dkcunion haa centred round 

of both With the spread of the Auicro-Aci'iti^ I ” * * '*^'f«wlar axe, and the conitectfon 
Malays, to dliiingtiish them from the later im»b. *‘*^<'*fi** Saraain colled them tne ■ Proto- 

we called ‘Oeutero-Malays,' Hendrik Knm if'trodueed metals. These litter 

r Hendrik Kern. ,he pioneer of research into the origin of the 


lnl^a^eljAn tangUBgaii ihoogM that tht llngulttir evidenc* po^nttd to the region of Champs, 
G^chitt-China and Gimbodia as tKe birthplace of thsir culture" (HalL D. G, £., A Htooff 
tf SeutbH^t Ajhg, Lon, IWS. pp- 6-7 \. 

193- 1 "Tlwte a™ itooe jxci ”, turning to another withofUy wc find HaroJd Peak* 
and H. johfi Fleure itatlng, “with lurfite and edge shaped by grinding, and with an oval 
cross section | rounded-but axe | ► They ire well known from India, China and Japan. Some 

have been found In Further India_But a more important spread wok them.. . ,io the 

Philippines and thence to eastern Indonesia and Melanesia — Beyond Melanesia it has been 
found in Tonga. New Zealand, Tuboai (Awrat Islands), and Pitcairn [Times & Pfoces, OKford. 
l9Sd, pp 2911. 

194- 1 Even m America during the later Paleoindian (Palaso-Indian) Period of its 
culture^hlrtory whitn G. R. WtIley and P. PblMipt include uisder the Archaic Stage of their 
HitttirlcaMSevelapmenul interpretative Approach | I td*l} . the stone eelit appear In an 
arch .'geological context earbon-^ated to the late fourth mlltonlum BC [Crane. H. R., 
■University of Mieliigan Radiocarbon Dates. 1/ Seiemie. CXXiV. : Green River pW of 
Soucheaicen A'chtlc J- - Material surviving from a somewhat later period of Pateolndian 
culture In Notth America.*' writes J. J- Honigmann. “ IS cofiiider.bly more vSrled. It Is 
marlted by ibe addition of ground’stone implements In addlUon to those of chipped stone, 
bone, antler and shell. Heavy wood-vvorkmg tools include axes and adtes. Polished stone 
colts really may be uflgroaved axhsds or all-purpose implemcuts. ..The jse) Amerian 
hunters possessed only modest apiul equipment....Use of natural copper lor artifacts never 

led to true metallurgy_The harpoon alio occurs-Dogs were kept,...Some communities 

settled near shell-fishing grounds. Their refuse heaps recall the kitchen middens of Scandl* 
navie, Baskoiry appears.. . but pottery remained Jacking,. A transition from Paleomdlan to 
Nwiftdlw fagrlculiuro-baiedj culture occon in ceruin parts of North America with the 
♦ntroducHon of poiiery, Whether pottery originated in the New World or In Asia and by 
what rgutes it diffused are qwslioM imposiible to answer caiegoriuHy, Another stream of 
diffusion frxsm Asia has also been argued and Is not beyond posslbltlty In the Southwest, 
where agriculture Is nearly 600fl years old. pottery has not been found for a date earlier 

than c. SOQ AD. In eastern dreai. . had appeared by iSM 8C. ahead of 

farming. . . The major new dements In the TransUkmal period include greater use of polished 
stone implements, hunting with bow and arrow; the semilunar knife { - kukrt of the Gurkhas \. 
weaving without the loom, and increased ceremonidisrn accompanying disposal of the dead. 
[The World 0/ Mon. NT. 1959, pp. 791-3]. 

195-1 Archaeology lOO thus brings together the two Worlds face to face with the 
polished itone axe m forming a link between the early humtn processes In the two hemi¬ 
spheres We have noted earlier J 5-1 ] the occurence of the Indo-European llnguitilc relfts 
in the Amertcan-Indlan languages, dating back to m American protolmguage of c 15,000 BP 
this <t0ai)<K:ilon 

19i-l We have already noted that the peopling of the New World began with the 
arrival of Hume lopiens from AHa ] S-l J. They did not come m a imgle movement but in a 
number of w.w« of jiUgrstioo that latted over mwy centuries, and what is straege, th« 
there was a contpfouaus etemoot of the tndo-Eirropean or the Atyan-speakera among these 
Asiatic immigrants Into Amerlci. As w the question of what kind of culture Use first 


occupanti of Armorica broujltt wlih them, Prof, A. L KtoOber^ hai xLccmptcd to reconstruct 
the dementi of onginal New World Culture bijed on the elements unleorMlIy found among 
the known tribes ( Age^Area concept), Hfs llu incrudes stone Imptomenu made by preuure 
or rubbing, bone or born objects Fathlofied by polJthing,: ktiowtodge of bafting, control o' 
fire, making of batkets and nets, use of tfie spear-thrower or bow. and possession of timed 
dogs [Arrt/fmpelDgy, NV, 1948. p. 778J. Such ■ list of traiit fltt the Old World pattern of 
cultural evoluiioti H a point that resembles the iietolichk [Tluev, Mischa. Cuftu/of Anthro- 
pofogy, NY* 1959. p, f?4j* “When alt the evidence about the early Americas is put together ’* 
as remarks Tittev, *• it appears that the line of cultural development In the New World ran 
paraltel to the Old tn btoad outiincr bat differed (n one eiseniiil detail after another. In 
both vail areas was a similar origin In a hunting and food'-eollflcttng stage, featured by the 
manufacture and use of PalaeoKthie or Mesolithic tools. Thii was followed by the entrance of 
some groups Into Neokthtc fevels and cuimJftsted in cultures that had aci^uired metaifurgy. 
. ..Whether *re not the fim AmerlcaJW remained m touch with them homelands In the 
Old World It a moot ijuesiion. Archaeologists tn this (‘America) country are reluctant to 
lay shat all coo (act was immediately broker, yet. as they study the evidence* it look* very 
much as If the great bulk of liter American culture went through m indepcndeirt evolution 
lh isolation. For scimple. i good number off groups moved into a Neolithic staje, but 
mttead of relying on Old World plants md beaiit, we find theib domeuicaiing maize* beans, 
sijujih. tobacco, powtofe-. and such New World creature* u the alpaca, llBma. and turkey 
Much the SAmt ma/ be said of " 

197-1. Soint of the fim American hunters were equipped witli net and Hns and 
gathered sholMIsh as sheir chief meins of subsistence, Fr^HistofiC kitchen middens containing 
bone Implements left by them some lOQO yri ago art found along the coast* of ihe Atlantic 
and the Pacific and a few miand rivers of North Atnerici. Another primitive flveJitjood is 
dlscbsed .bug the shores of the dried-op lakes in Cihbrnisi and Texas. Mortars and grinding 
nonet bund (ndicate that the early detert-people here ground nut* and seeds Into flour, a 
fact thii marki the dawn of fbod^roducing by oJltivacton. There is no huntbg-fllhJlig- 
pihering group In the Americas which does not take advantage of vegetable products Some 
tribes have found them hunting ecoiwmy lo satisfactory that they ne.w abandoned tt Other 
peoples, like the Eskimo*, were so situated geographically ih« ,bey had to hunt or starve. 
The PlalHi Indtans acquired the domesticated hor** from the Spanish Cobnie** turned ffom 
a successful farming life to a highly dramatic existence. Jiving c^f the wandering bufiab herd* 
and exalting mucullne virtues tn war wd the ehue. Fiihing group*, hke ihe tribes of the 
North-Weit Coast, were abb to live in sedentary vrtlagei and create an elaborate lodal and 
material culture Ofl the rich abundance yielded by fpreji, stream and ocean, b California 
one of the densest popubtiont m the Americat maintained it«1f by gathering wild putt and 
fruits, luppiementlng tiiis diet with iheJI-flEh and game [ l3-i J 

198 r Turning to Use Subilsience aevolutbn m America, we find that It was based 
mainly on the maize ( I9-H7> & } cultivated by inccnsive manual agriculture \ fn. 5 (i) L 

iUii n nee K produced In the Southeast Alla. I. e., wltii Jioe and without, the aid of animal 
power, called itiJfpe {- burm^and-slail. ' or Jftjrming J, m coniratt to the farming of wheat- 
barby-ryc in the trana-GangetJe Old World J the Indus Valley, inner Asia. Middle flit and 
Europe) in the prodoctlon of whfch the ■ plow agncuiture' Miih the astiisance of animal 
power IS employed { Fn. 5 fS) This show* very striking eommoii (eiture* between the cul* 


SLbsisience Revdlutton ww iF«T«duce»j *''“ * ® ^ number of hllMrlba ift the SouthcMt 

Ai« tnd Ifidu. irtd by hw people .« Afria ^ ]. _ ^ 

cui(tv3t)(i£ malie Of corn, which they ^ i,J e l 4t~1 i who find their eartiPii 
« .l« ■ BHUb. • .n .b. S.Mkr|. llurKW. .1 .^b c.«^BD l„ ^ t^P 

n>n.c « ahillMnSl t»rbbwpl'“!»»*»°«»- 7^ -- nvtoM in JK )■ 

We have no«ced th« Vav.lov )««« ihe primary an«r of m«ic 

America | 19-fi 7, 8]. 

TBE HBTO..CAI. BEVELOrMENT JH* PBE-COLUMBIW 

human process in AMERICA 

I irii rhs Hiitorlcil-Developmental Saquenti: of 

I W-I. Now let o^ Kqualot ourselve* w h ^ ^ p ^ 

(he Pre-Colinnbi&i> Humln [ 93 ] for dtroPoteglciJ convenience In 

Th«ry m Amtiiean Arcfto«fi>g^ Chicago, 195 . pp^ ^ food-producing 

coflnectlon with wh« and plant* incliidiug maiie. «nd development of 

economy based on domestiaifon oi r^ ,u,„iarit. 

civllltitlon In the Hixicin pl«e»u »nd erew n __ ^ __ 

ChafactarUtlc* 

b.” VZZZTii^f: toots: no polUhlrg or grinding of 
U.. of ""f „i„po,»..: „,pb™.n,b..J«.llb„.. 

otfh, *•' _ ^ locution wid, DcUbtt 

I?.Vl»b.Bb,»n in .bo ««.en, pl.m. o* .b* Un..«. Sw»». 

Gnndlb, .nj P7:‘:;rd"o«lw“ « 

»j«b,r J^b wo P ^ ^ ^,11 „ „|||„,( 

7;, o,n^ oedbonn. .rob.,. .,.,n.bU b. 0 . 0 -. 

t^. ~ bo-onE. b«o. 

, m>pi« agrtcoltore are atwcUted with the tuccetriul 
Maixe tnd/o ,gricotture into well-esiabtuhed 

^,conomic in ^ _ weaving, ttont^tarvmg, and ceremonial 

tedentary Amtrkal, formative. Such culture* 

the Southwettem U. S. through Middle America to the 

T. .Hterla are snhjvct.ve. Including .esthetic excdlence. religm^ 
S. ClaiJlc Stage The crlwrla J nor^cei^ce. Diagnostic ire fine speci»lk«l 

I =0 Copper-Brontt furniture, ceremomil ut«. or » luxury 

Age.O.W.) crart-prodiiCB lo 


Period 

1. Early Llthic Stage 

I PiUamdian - 

p4l«oIlthlt of tho 
Old World ) 

2. Archaic Swgo 

( ^ Meaofithic of 
O, W ) 


2. Prefer mat ive Stage 
(Tranfitlonal i 

4 Formative Stag* 

( o Neolithic. 

O. W.) 










Items Intellectual Interuu in4 the ar« (?our*,h. Oui^ Central 
America ana Pert* reveal cultural phaset belonging i© this- stage. In 
the Cuatemalan (Maya) and RejEjean (AaiecJ regions this tup 
opent about 300 d. C. and m Peru around the start of the present era, 

A, Pojteliiiic Stage The domfniin tendotOet are urbanism. lecytaristn f k «_ non-rehgiou* 
(Iron Age, O- W.) letdwship). tnd mTHunttn. the trends or which can he seen carilcf; 

and widespread tifovements of people and tdea tyjtemi. The flaya 
and Aiiet poitG»atsie pfiuet started between 800 and 900 A.D: In 
the Andeans the period opens c. lOOO and ends Jn i532 A.D, 


200-f. -It seems to have uken a very long time " we find ft. S, fiacNoeHH, one cF 
the Jawt ^ the gcnesn of ,he Food Production Economjr in the Americas, 

observing thus [- The Ongms of American AgHculture Mt. XXX. 1968. p. 93 !, " between 
the first domestication of plants and the estahHthment « a sobsitience based upon agrteukure. 
or e«mp e. In both Tamaulipas and Tehuacan, It appears that there muK havo bun a (one 
perl^ of pl*-»w before the first seeds were planed in gardens 

« about 5000-6000 B. C. Then. too. there wit another period (from rouahiv MOO or SOOO 
B£, to 3000 or lOOO B-C. J during which these area, re«,v^id , «hote host of domesticated 

h h 1 K how to utJllte 

or hybridise these domesticates to such an extent that they may be constdertid to have 4 

^bilstence hteed mainly on agricuktire. In the New World, there does not seem ,0 have 
been a l^olithlc Revolution . rtat .s the sudden development of a complex including 
domeswated plants. agr*cultu™. village life, pottery, the use oF ground and/or ^ylished ,tone 
and fu utime speciaiku connected with ceremontal life, /udging from o«r reh«e<«, sequence' 
It would appear thi, ground stone mortari and pestles occurred before ?m B.C. thac the 
first dumesticaced plants appeared before SCOO B.C., that vlllaeet .«r 

.b,u. m H.C.. ».c,. ,„,uu« .;.t 

moniali^ about 1500 B-C and polished axes at about 1200 B C. In other words it took 
wme ^ yurs. about half rte ilme of Uie toiaf sequente for the are,, for ,he - Neolithic ' 
traits to e™ive into a tingle «mpf„. This would tdrufnly better suggest , Neolithic 
• evolution rather than a • revolution ‘ In sp.« of ,he gaps, we do then n*^ have a n^mbe^ 
of imwer* » tome of the plant domestication problems of ihe New WoHd. There ako are 

information about plant domestication is ,f„ limited, .(though the porticular pi*nts dome 

nicated in the Old and New Worlds »re very different, perhaps «^e of the procosjcs ©f 
domeiTiuilon and apread may bo similar for both " processes pt 


MAIZE 

201-1. Maiae or com ( Zre Moyi 3 wit cultivated throughout much of the Amer^e« 
at the time of rheif dltcovgry tn the iSth cant. AD and u Fn»,i . w mericas 

the gourds and beans, constituted tJw basic foodstuff m tha jr«* hieher^^^wil^^**^**^^** 
Mexico. M«oamerl„. and South America. There are ^ r'"" 

flin, com, flour corn, sweet com. popcorn, podcon, and waxy torn ) which 
to adapt themselvu, rather easily to new KoJoglnl conditio..,. The vegemive period 



IIS 

vviM from sbout 90 « (90 d*r*. *f.d th* crop r« 4 ,«ir« an averse compcmyro or' ^ 

with warRi Olghu, a fUnfall from IB" io24". and a weil^itored kunly *Olt rich in htimai. It 
growl, e*t«n*tyo(y (n the tropical tewlwdi and highland fagioni of Utm America, and Ic i» o 
Increaarng rmporcance m the tmpica! (andi of the Old World. Amerfca h« wme ^ 

Kith yieldl, for Inttance. the American Corn Belt, the La Plata Corn Belt, etc* t aa ecom 

a maior gram m t.cH regront at eastern Java and part, of Celehe. It has 
h> cbe eehtraJ Phiiippitiei. where wetterfl influence ha* been oog-itan ^ g, . . 

occupies lubstartlal areas .ft the northern China, and mainly In S^hwan. tnd^Burma bord^ 
and middle GaneetiC Pkl.. « welt as the hilly region, of middle 

ydleyl in Bhutan. SiKkim and Nepal, and in v«r tour par ofthe sub-Vindhy-ri Ptnlniul 
reeJl In tmii. the yield of maize per acre «r«es from 000 to TOO lbs. Maize Is one ol th. 
mL widely frown crops fn the ™i>-Saharafi Africa. Hi many areas maice-poi^ldg^ is the 
::;o dTerjthn«prGreat ma.ze.^rowlng areas have been devCoped .n the Union o 
South Africa. Rh^csit. Kenya, etc Maize gives such good returns for the labour ^n 
It that there iS much free time ayadahle (or activities outside the production of food. The 

importance of maize m the high clvi-zatlont of America cn sca^^ 

it has been cafculated rhat » Maya Indian in Yucatan m V\ iZ Tn 

. La^^ii hit tamitv without (Joineitk a'^lmiJs, wofkmg for w in 

It to support himseir and his ramiry. vricnoo ,|.„ih„elt G H S.. Peru- Lon. IW. 

of the prMoJumbian American civiliwtfont. 

nX .h. «„«™ »=« or .M Old woew. h.v. » 

0«„..o..o..0. T.. t.~ 

appears to have Btlited in «™, ,nd ib* fourth may been centered In the 

where rtwnioc. a root plant, cami g > i- »*, » j Cn C I L in which the 

Tt. M *h* tare of incjpteiTt Cultivation { Fn 5, l ^ (n wnicn tne 

valley of the Mistlisippi, ^J* _ Mfltyttural products made up only a 

dometticition of plant* was now . TradlUonally^ the oldest cultlgen in the 

imall par. of » society’* subilstenw p ^ 150^2500 BC A sirouBur 

Western ,dv^ed for the Sitrra de Temiullpas ir semlirld 

case for fiKlpi^t Cultivu^ ^ . Preliminary Archaeological Investigations in the 

northeastern Mexico rM«bielth. _ ^ 

Sierra de Tamaullpas, Mexico , fA«, . _« ^ lUfjO 

BC .pp..r In N« W=r ^ <1,. hljtot 

farming; and on proceeding Arec-Maya. who lived tn Mexico including Yucatan. 

prrtl.»r,c I.,.!. ^ p„„ rt. rtdiiu,. Th« v« .™. a kn«» « N-=N.f 

America. Thera ere c S forinacive cuee chat iurted c 1000 BC. it Ir 

Nuderr Am.r.o h,.!. ^.T." „ „.rr the rwrdmrn pe«pl«T A'""'” 

ArlTTir^ m" .oe,—*- p .rr,„ ,e«be.,r.. 

helm CO more m i.ppo*M direction [ TBI*-. M.. tp. CIL. pp. Ml- ]■ 


m 


203^1. Now lei ui return to the theme of the flrtt freopllng of America Ir connection 
of which we have jtreaOy noted certain fsctJ related to t Prot&<lnilJan language ihowlng 
Jomc Indo-EuropuFi tricei f 5-1 I-, the paiiage of entry acrotc the Bering Strait | IA2-1 
etc. That the Pala«~A(latlc» of northeasiefn Siberfa fibe Chukchi, the Koryak, the KamchaiJil, 
etc.), and the Americaji tndlani of the North^eit Coatt bear striking limllarlclest It a. well- 
known fact, and FraiVi floa went » far a> to luggeit that the Palaeo-Aijatict were i 
backwash of people from the New World who had drifted back *cro« into Slberfi 
I ■ ReJationshlps between Nerth-Wejt America and Norih-Eaii Atli,' The Amtrican Abongina, 
Toronto. f933, pp. 357-70 J. He believed that the Eikimos were originated tn a central 
Canadian region, and tonildered them to be lace comen to Alaska and Bering Strait. The 
excavacioni of H. B. Coflini on Si. Lawrence litand later demonstrated conclinlvely chat the 
Etkimot were afreadji well-tectled around the Strait about 2000 yrt ago f-Outline of Eskimo 
Prehistory*. In £swyi i/i W/swr/caf Amhropclogy vf Hmh Amauo. Srnlthsmaa fAiscdileneout 


Celfectiofls, ICO. Wash.. |9w. pp, S35-92], An aliernailve theory of first immigration into 
America through ihs Aleutian liiindi was therefore advanced [Chard, C S *Komehodiif 
CWture end la ficlotmmhipi m the Old A New Wbr/rfs*. oiicrofifm copies as the Libraries of 
Congress, CaHromia & Harvard Univs, P- Drwker postulated the corKept of an Eskimo 

substratum for Northwest Coatt Culture [‘Sources of Northwest Coast Culture’. In New 
Imtffirttamai of AbvrigUfai American Culture Hisiory, Wash., f9S5, pp, 5?,8J ]. c, S, Chard 

v«uabi« an ancient are of reJ«ed cultures and population around the entire rim of the 
North! Pacific frcm Kafnchatfci to Poget Soun(J, qbn; vvhkh in^ih^iduii crilu hm foadll/ 
ta .l<h.r dlnnu. H. »nc.n,R or <h» « , boll of K0.o»y roRIllior or>oI« 

.h.r.n, . COROIOO ooltuni (,.oi.Fon .o<t IMlni . Wo bRod on «>h», ud d.<r«. 

olu.^^,n.l.*an,ln, t-N.ril.«...Co.«-N<«hR,, A.l»^ Sbotoliw : A Nr. hV 
ibali , M«. 0 CoKora, ed.. WiIIko, A.f.C.. PhibdRphiA IMO. pp US-dOJ 


.... '■™ »»» oh. A(l„« .0 Amoria in on. 15- 

Inl^ .ho, fojad .1,. oolt,,, t..ll> .no torOI. ..fe„ „ .b, tf,. „„„d 

Wirt foraa In rt. ,a.t „«r,l bain of rt. «„|na„ I., .p, j , 

fonrtor wou. tho laid »u Mghor ,nd d.lnr (onaioj piMW,. nnd rtc plan, won, tolonsd 
wllb^pa of.ho« PM. ononwhUI, rt. aljhtp k.oi. ol hoftio ronmai, Thor. won. 

danna waanj fan R.o » b„„, waw .„d art. rt. dr, aa, boa, l„„ bloom. Troplrtl 
raift-foreiu covered the warm and wet regioni to ihe south. ifopcw 

If^L America U a world In Itself AlthA.«Bk tf i. 
r wu A . . '■ I* cuitomory to consider North and 

South America as separuing from the Isthmus of Panama or an Anelo and a I »»*« e 

divided by the Rio Grande, the truth is sha, the, are pirn Z t 1 . 

mass that stretches between the Pacific and the Atlantic Ck-i* * '’** **' 

from n* N to 54’S. 3M0 mts where It^s ^ ^ ^ 

B Ti. .. rt , . wroeu, anil jg mh where t Iv nartoweic In 

Panama. The gigantic Hockeys^Andes fbld-sxii. a par, of .he Cir«,n, 0 .^ 0 ^ ^ '’"rrowesc in 

N-S along the Pacific and belonging to the same TertiL * 

, .b. AiNn^H.d„.,.n..„-T„..LL zoo. ;”L.ro'?rr;j,::d r.i“ 

5 partially submerged Coast Range; the Inner Pictfie fUnge 
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known « Che the Surr* Nevada i.^ Celrforhii. 

M A the Iflftv lUKkKtj that tsave btEw^an them^^^ves ari4 the 5 er 

H*drt in MexKtj; ukJ mat . ind mat are 

dlYkfoj l»to rt« "“'“f" ^ ‘b,“„ rt, MI=I1.W Bk(» »>d «>’’ C»l' (» "'• 

Gr.« L*«i »d Si. U«rwM Bum. <1= " PP 

rrrrz:c ^:rrs r„uv.d - r<:i"v: 

. U>« »l.h tk. Andsl ..d <h.« we riirt Souil. Amlrki. 

Th. M»>». P'.»i«. B»-d.„d in 1^ ’onr„»l^t‘i^4r»; 

in cxcenHon of the Roehiei’- «'<i ^ ' condition*. Ic «as the hotna- 

n.e^.lte-sted.ed ,™*t,nd* occisionelly f"";;:: V^io » clvlllzicion 

land of hunter* and collector* \^^^^ ,|,rouded In myitenf. The (>l««»“ 

of iii*i(|ult)ri whole ortfln ind deve p larfuii city of che world and 

uuln.; ne,jl,c ot 8000 n«n M.»lc<, CH^ 'J ^ «« cplul 

tht oldtll OM In Norm AmPrici mit lopHw 

Tenothtithn. T>i* valk)f oF J^exlco ^ afflhntolrlc Sake on whicl^ ^he Anw Kill 

with It* great (nonumeotSi wit once of the Mexican hlghlindt art 

their chirtompot (fleating lardent) „ tk-Rtine the Pjcific thore-Hne le tioothetn 

the Sierra Madre dd Sur. Itt "senjrated front this dlfficolc terrain by the Itthmu* 

Mexico; and i tnoantamoui ° ^ continuout terfet of range* frttn CWapi* 

of Tehuantepec, the couiheastem h g x^mtic^ The lowlandi are confined mainly to 

down through Maya terrhory into « fmportaflt >* ib* P'*'" fronting the <5ulf of 

narrow itflps along the COHti. ^ Unbroken from Loulttana and Tana* 

Mexko. Of 3llu''ltl origin. thU band of fiat Veracrui, and Tabiico to the Yucatan 

down through the Mexican of food - prod udng economy In the 

Peniniula It ha* played i Cfttlol ^ growth of dviliiatwn In Maitko; the 

New World which promoted the Baiic Farming Economy 

clyillmlon thai feflwti » pattern on w _ _ s^uiheut Mian and the flaiie American 

WK built up. ind Jfi thU rMpett t l ^ ^he Old World W«tflrfi Baik Firming 
economies Jointly iiand -n a conirart to lowlands are thoroughly torrid 

Economy, a* wa *h.ll *« l^ter The heavy, which h» gl«f *■»« ^ 

throughout the year and the tumin ^ ^ jevelopw rmln foreit. Dotting the 

growth of evergreen tatioplw and J* * ptoughlet* Mexican farmer, 

lowland* are patches of lavannsh wh.ch are o 

lowiano* are paten d^„Igp«d In the above lerroundlng* In 

107^, Varteu* modes of nf ibous ‘heir land, imce only a moderate period 

Mexico. Highland farmer* ire ^Ult* * „i,miinted Vf mMllfing and a primitive mode of 

«.pti.n. Op ih. „ “iWni-lpt.i.PiW'»i 

.onnual of »<k >"8 wlnwi d!llicW“"' ^ ^ ,|„ „i,lK.i>Boi) 8“i- 1>" ppio"/- 

abounded »« ancient timet <n M**lc« t «o ^ nwnkeys, the jagtiar ( = 

.hi »p.r t . lon,H.o»d pll-llko inwil), '■««'•' ' 


tM 

tn6t»n ), watorfowt irrd viiitd tufktjf, Thar* were no demciticutitl aj]lini)l fo* drught, 

*n^ ihe whtel w« unltnawn, so tlie pre-Columbian hfexicant Nad \e gie tha human bark for 
ifanjport of goods, The dog and turltejf only i/t«re tamed. High on the hllt-flanks chat fringe 
the VaHeir of Mexko are visible the raned btKhes left by the shrinking lake that reflect 
Iht past climates of she region m relation to horn an process 

America wit severed arttficially m Iil4 when the Fanania Canal wis opened. 

208-t. Two chains of volcanic ridges ind peaks, one lit the West Indlet. and nnocher running 
aergs^ El ^aliisdof, Costa Rtci S'ld Pai?ama> stretch Into western Columbia, and the 

v/ ;?nT rlsti fiirtkf south into (hfi g* cat Andes The Uid surfute r: ihcrpty spin, up by 
ths Andes chsm of mounums. running from the Carlbbesn 5u to the Terra del Tuego 
In the far south far 4430 mil as the lon|eit Contlitous land barrier In the world, and 
4 S the second Highest, mountaini (average, IjtOQO'} on the earth after thu Himalayas, with 
Its highest peak Ht. Atoncaguii 2}<0D3'r in Argentina. Soueb America csmUis mainly of three 
Hightindi (the Andean folds, the tilted block of the Brazilian Piaitau. and the GuJiia 
Highlands) and three lowlands i ths Orinoco basin, die Am won Basin, haiwaan Guiana liigh- 
land* and the Brazilian Piaiew. and the Parana- Para-uiy Lowlands continuing southward 
between the Andes and the Bruifrin Ptstoiu at the faw plateau of Pangonia). Thu western 
Andean chain Is generally known aj Li Cordillera, but among the peoples of Columbia. Peru 
and Bolivia, the eastern range is called the Cordillera Real de Lot Andes, whereas in' Chile 
and Argentina the former chain li.ii the name of the Cordillera de Lot Andes. In between 
the two parallel ranges He great mtermwitane plateaus out of which the mountain-rimmed 
Altiplino. Shared by Peru and Bolivia, stretcHet far 500 mis in lengch. and 30 mfs m breadth 
at in average elevation of 12.000. li it divided into six basins which contain the larger part 
of the habitable area of highland Peru, They are charming great vslleys froifi fiOOO’-HOOO' 
in altitude, fertitc. weli-wooded having perennial luntna and grassy and numerous 

towns, far instance. Caiamarca. Caflejiii de H«ayl«. Huiiuco. HanEira. Cuzco and Titicaw. 
The hlghost and most remarkabic, however, is the bosin of Titieac*. the highest (11506' J 
navigable lake in the world occupying an area of about 5330 sq mli The bisln U divided 
between Peru and Bolivia and contains the grew early archteological site of Tiihuaoaco. 
The Bolivian Altlplano surrounding somewhat warmer Tiiicaea baslfi, it a cold, dreary, 
treeless puna M3000 ^ viriuaKy a tundra or cold desert. Being too high For mutt 

cultivation, the main dependence ol It* population has b»n on potato Tins Is the 

liomelajid of the llama and the alpaca, the only domesticated AmerfaaB animals, and ih*ir 
herders, ihe Aymara Indlaot. one of the main ethnic dements of the Inca Clvlllxatlon, 

To the west lies the cotitaJ ptarn on the Pacific, one of the great deaerts of the world 

known a* the Atacama, where there are mtlei of scorched r«k, and ereicent-thaped sand 
dunes. Life wouW be impostibfe here were it not far the green river valleys which cross it, 
where the ancient peoples irrigated an area greater than tbdr luccesson ever did A ibort dutanw 
Intand rite the foot-hills of the Andes overlooked by La Cordillera, which is adorned with 
snow-capped peaks of great altitude. Many of these valleys ^e household wordt It, Feruvfait 
archaeology, among them being Chicama. Moche. and Viru m the twih Chamray in the 
centre; imd Chincha. lea and Nazea ti, the fouth. The valleys are teparstvd by desert strips 
and rocky spun, with the result th« the culture of each vafley developed to lonie extehi 
)n itoUclon, though as time w«nt on, some tribes were able to sub|ugate their neighbour,. 
About the area east of the Andes there is little to say The ground falls rupUly from altitudes 
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confined onlif to i small pari of ih* Amaion Basin, 

the AMERICAN INPIAN CULTURES 

r =« 

These ootnid honter-jitheran otcop p P X «tremel» varied. Soetall/ the htintfng 
luttud*} of Amtfle*. but thdr efiv Modoc SboiNofi** Pomo^ Paiute- Ut*e 

people of the r»hg»n! fiitgians. «£.) v^are itmllar in 

the<r ^ JLarU tn ihdr simple hmi\f S«Hipr The hiegIans 

resMo bifid the seed-ftthir^o* Shoshooi bytldan of plifikrtKyaB. a *hill (fi 

who had llute contact vHth The AniJEOi.lar.s are hno«m espetlally for 

which pnHColtimhlan tut K did not flourish In this 

their spartan inliufon rites for Wj „ tHe Topi. 

esnlranmeni. Instwd. or i-d other forest fdkt. Rubber H native to 

the Carib, the Ge. the Tapu^^a, the Jivaro. th ^ Am Eitonl 31^5 p Hammock 

wat alio their Invention. -- Noting th I J ^ 

Howflili, "to be a trimmed-Jown verso coutkeait Alta. You might al» note a sort of 
compare it thus with MdanesVa'* relations ^ filumessci between the Amatofi and 

Md.,.1. .. ..II (t 8, l.«b-hbn.lh*. bl^". « ^ p|,»„ 

a,.t..,." (Mm 1. ihc ~™,„-l,»ntli.8 P..ich.. «f >*• P"”!"* 

of North America were apparently much i ® squired horsei from Ewropeani. 

and Tehuckhei of Patagonia, eipeclally before [^,jiied arctic culture of the EsWmo, 

But there are no parailets m South ^nd Algonnitian peoplrt. and the 

the CirlbcMi-huntJnt bands of the modar Columbia. Although the Chilean 

fithlrtg villages of the *«^^'’7*‘l"“Vy»asc of North America, it h« very few fish- On the 
archipelago resembles the Northwests are represented among 

other hwd. In Soitih America a itum^r of^^^^ ^ p„ts of the 

the Ge Indians of the arid «« Brazl P ^gy 1947 . Binnon, J. F.. History of the 

Gran Chao, ^ Collier, i , tfidum* p V c Wutise P«pfB of South Ameffta, NYh 

Americas. NY. 1 951: Steward. 1- H-* ‘ " m the Mesollthk, 

im ete-J. Howells places *l'‘* ^ ^ phllilp's «h«iht \ U6-l9l-«- ( - 

wh«h ,. r.,h.r .,.l..l.« « <*« 

T,(,.l. Th.G«h,„lnd.»...<-«^'';;^";;;'',l. „Hlth .......it 

Howelli. '■ had a contlnuoui culture of ground on stone slabs. This is 

strongly on the gathering of vegeteb sm ^ ^ ipeciif cultures of hunters 

the process which muse have produced a g ^ MUni. 

and lathenri all over the Americas, w ^ nutj, grass seeds and grass 

becwsep she Rockies and the Sierras, w o 


rjhlMi'hii 'c« quite dUbrT't'h' ^ *"* “'• 

te L „„q ,Zte Y.iT'xi'.ri ‘,”“‘.1'^ 

«ll (h«*« latar AmencM livnier* “ ( A(on Un. p, 178 j * 

homadtc and braak it into Nttl* pie^ei Even fermnn i t ’’^“['-gatlinrers bafnj 

q-q..™,. .K.. 

«. depnndabk that tho people couW bulfd vin^„ ^f ■ Neotk^ , "r*' 

same place continuousk J to the edwantae* of Neolithic ^l^e and ita^r tn the 

' Neolithic ‘ kind ol jocial omnlution " t Man ^ th allowed « 

ofjaniiattoft [Won m tht 0^/rtn/(ig. Lon, J9SS. pp. 279-80], 

312*1, North of CaJifornfa. up the northwtii £Qa« n# it i 
shore of infetj, togndi. md isJjndt bearine a erowth /here ii a complicated 

fn the south Uiroti^h jueh peoples at the hJ b %. timber, from ths Silfsh 

.0Tite,,. ,„‘ute !i.x r:,tr,terc^ 

notable for their vrork m wood TlieJ W m and i yiforotis art. both 

houses of plankmg like those typical of Soocheast Asia. it‘h 

caxroes which, for war. may hold up to fifty p,ddk„ LwaLs ti ^ 

but they used to support themiekes oi. the boyntry of ih-. » “'Ofh In canneries. 

alio on halibut. herriRg, cod, dinit and oyitert n^jn, x '■ *>«« 

cbeie foods for the whole year, the key to a^sawl^"^ '^'ng allowed them to iioclc 

£cc.rtomy A Society. Lon. J95d, pp. W-iooi «The culiur* ha**^*^^*‘ ^ WtfWtet, 

"compared to other American Indian cul^ircs: It bai th« ft* states Howdl!*, 

body arnior made of rod*. Ihlftgt abl) fo^nd *a!i^nr?hrVr 

things common In the rest of America, such a. moec Jn^^hi ^ 

well as agriculture, eKcept for tobacco, and po.tery which t Z '""T ** 

California, and by excellent wooden containers, U has its » la»d by basketry, at m 

hi£4 with spmdie t&pj, aflj ^ petuJiirlcIts, mclddlnf wmm 

after having given rise to urban Initltution,. fmoecjsii™ civiliutton. which 

p.r«.ted «rt,q. „K„ ., 1 

II J*l. Gathering i Fn. e > and p«>du«lon of food [ Fn s i 
techniques of mankind. Gathering techniques coiiitfne of f«d-g*ti(ng 

hunting, atrd fishing Involve otificatlon of the resources of rh colleclljig. 

them to man. Producing techniques Include cultivic,«, qI ■ as nature offert 

sntmati. Gathering w.if indeed the original food-veitlm r„hnt ^ 

during the Palaeolithic and to an extent dunnr she “ntlnu-^d 

Indeed revolutionised the human history by aA.hh.f "* the advance ihw hii 

y oy enabling man lo produce food-H/rpJu*« ^ 
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tupport t large ftuinh&' ot trafiamen, wldtert, artitocm*, «im(nijtratori, »rt*nv scJentiiH, 
phiknopHeri, prlettj, «*.. and inakl-ig fivirg a sedMury dfslrs in ptrmafiwt teulements In 
yrl(«g« and tpwns { 7S. 87. «0, 91^1 J. flwt ihii happefied when food-producing techniques 
reached t^e itage of ptow agricultwra f plough cotilvatton aided by Irrlption and animal power) 
i fn. S. 3 I after tKat of hordcuJture ( 39-+4. I ^ or Incipient agriculture { Fn. S. 1 J, The 
inienuve manual agriculture was not the transitional stage between these two forms of 
coltluatJon of land* The Incipient agrttulture In which digging stick Is used gave nse to the 
plow agrkuliore {the tern* * agneulture ‘ means gerarally the plow agrlculture, is ^nrt 
- horticultureit, which the Intensive manual power Is employed) In the Old World 
Western Basic Farming Region and to the Intensive manual agriculture or horclculUire in the 
Old World Eistern Bask farming Region, In the former region the intensive manual sgricul. 
tore or horticulture. »s the term Is generUty empoyed m ihtt sense throughout ihls stud^ 
coiitd havfi Hsrdr^ flven nw tp towrt-lrft ^n4 clvJliiatiort- But th^ks to i e Jg er i 

rl.e m.l». » » »!-«« »'’1 ‘"I'r ■'••>• 

ing urliiti MslltuiM. In SnnllwMi Asia anH Amanca. naoi singer ^ * ?.r w 

n,aneal agricuUnre. The PI.- agrlcUui. mold ..I Hard.,, ansnn, she 5 .lsK»i. A. 1 . 1 . and 
N.rsl. Ansarisan Indian Basic Farn-rs. toaase she, had n. d,n»«lc anlsnal. far IndasCrW 
purpnaet. Farshet, lurac-caW.atloii, -hldi I* so charactarluic s.^ she lerrVns ol ' 

and snma rarimn,. ds«. not faclliiac. the osoaemenl. nl «i " 1 

Ile-I. Wc ha« lnc,d««.llF sakan nose .1 “"'i" *' f 

Anserleanlisa, ttie - linlulcnlsii' and • DliratiMlist | 5. M. ISA 1S4. 

This ..as. of ..hlsn, crera. » a nsassar .F fats, she ensir. range o^' hanti. prouhlstonr. and 
some eaperts have ilwag. remained dirided ln» these t-o rwal schools. 

ISOLATIONIST AND DlFTtJSlONlST SCBOOLS OF THE 
INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 

JlS-t. In the la«, had </ Ui. IPm «m.rr .nthrepotoB- “^P . 

. e "lineal evoluiicinlim (Mineai necauw it 

ippra«h in which the movement ,(«, ailed 

empimslrn i scrilght^inc ^ even if completely iioliwd. would parilW 

•pwillitUm' because it postti thSh rprfmfikc Morrkge. Lon, IMS), 

each other** evolution J w» J*/J. ; ^ f^nkind end <he Oevefep. 

F. 6, Tyior tRrim.ivc Culture, 85^ Mo^ Tnd Civihtctkna iMi ). and L 

went of Cfv/Jfroypfl, 1871, *1f K Sachofeti [Dos Mutterrpcht, itutigart.lMI ]. 

A. Unr [Mjffh, RilMi Dfld 1897* Tnt S r -r PriFttHiv^ IftfJl 

a: e. Hid.n [£,.l.ll». 10 All. '*«)• D ^ ' 

and a few otheni msde importsnt contributions 

, u 1 , ,n riiB unknown" «s the meWlm wfifeh Sir E. B. Tylor 

-T. pmcMd Iron, .he If*;" “ ' „„„lbaslon vra. Ui. ismly et 

gave M both Kehemdeilrt. a^ .tTrW. have drL, .dim. not. .f Tylnr-l n.hilini.n, 

The dsr.. nsimtas^ln. -Has - >“ 

omasa are s (., The •i.m.ry - ^ ^ 

aud beliefs, th^ fimiUriiles between whkb reflect p p 
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(1) the tvoluvontrf *equwee of \Wng humm haimHws and heheh are tsjumed to be the 
Kponeni of earlier jtsgej of cultofe through which the more advincod socletlu are 
held to have p««d: (3) .nd the ^jvaJa to be taken n evtdence that .uch sodetiet have 

wTj^rlr P^***"‘ 

of L hi **''*“^ evolution WM taken alto to the polltiuJ fretd. The workt 

b/KaH nlTimZit New York, wet read 

Jn™rl P^' c“ b«« of the Sodallat da»,e. The Odgri, of the PornWr- 

Monan'i^/* ' ^ Stole, written by M*rx*t fiterary executor, F. Engeli. The hypotheilf of 

^ <rf hope for the underprivileged, tn chit 

^Sordor' that the path to the economic democracy of the 

..p.r j'L 3 T.x“Tn 37 ' rrrvT r-’ ■^" 

iri 4 way of life mav n..rfj.r * i " (enerat form of certain eJementi 

.7 3 : 3 T 3 :.''o 7 i/ 3:-3 »- 

mirroring the origin,! ro':^ demenL 7^ 1 ^ ^ 7'" “ 

either ,n the form of liittoricd documenu or In ^hVftL y^ “ 

archaeology " [ The w^fld of Mon. NY„ IMS. p. 24 j. excavated by 

of the the liner evolution. In elew 

between the ages of stone and Iron; the Ha^Iian 

aiiyjitic remnants of a prlmordfit marriaee t r P^**«ned to fume maintained 

hortlcufure and political organitatiofi' and thit thl ‘dvancod In maitera of 

WB tin lira u Villein opnl. th. I|„.„ e«<,l«io,,„ ,d™| ii.’i.T^ ^*"'’ 

diffusion. He poitolated three development^ itares thlu7 7T 

magic, religion and science. Various diffusion theori« i*. * wcKtlea piss, vit,, 

by W. H. R. Rivers [Theredos. l^tt T Zt ZrrT^^^ 

Odgm of ClV/fl«t,w. I9M . In the eegmnini. 1931 J w j !l ^ 

im J. and H. S. Gladwin [ Mer out If Mil. 19471 ’ ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

2i9-i. Sir Elliot Sni^tfi ip^anioricd He1la^fhi> . l h 
i«umcd that comparable cultural elements rn the Medii-r«^ n"’*™* d-ffosionliti. He 
and India were of Egyptian origin, but also th« those of IndoTtoi 

were ilmllirty derived. A mare elaborate prointat™ t t? Amerkas 

dealt with the complex <rf tmts that was Lumed to l^v '^1 

ether elements » mummificatton, the erection of irear m ^7**!'’“*** *" Egypt, and with such 

of pyramid*, high value set on gold a^ p. ,^ *He building 

» -no p.ar|,. aod , organd^ton of «»clecy. to have 
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diffit»d *, iifoimd in tU wcrid. Thp pJiriicuhr eltmenc P-rr)^ wfc^d 

to symhflUa *his «mpt«< w« the Egrptitn belirf tba the ftiler ii dewnd«J t^h* Sun. 

Th. controYsrix llltfit Smrih engaged m over the carvlnp on HeX.un monumenti. the Sie i 
a It Coirtn, li rmteworthy. They wert elephiwi according to Smith and ha held on tti.i b«J» 
that thc« were awiaa of HexJeo a™« the Pacilk with India, and He attempt^ 

to ihow that thet^ w» a ttme when tleinenit of Egyptian culture. traiHlaied Into the 
phenomena of the life ol India, tmvelied to South America where the 
could be equated to the Egyptian cLstoni [ In the Ac£lnnln£. 1944, pp, 32.44, 70. 80-3. ]- 

Meanwhile, geogriphefi, too. began to be attract^ to ihia 
vartout irotiM of feographert that aroifi in varioiic countrioi of Europe to deal with it, the 
.n. pZJU in FruK* l» '‘“I ''id.l 1> »>»=*• "Jo ‘'''"f ® 

mor. promtnwt. B.erel.l«l ■"■«* ]«, 5irc,rirF<a 

G«rj. n,a >lr»ly fstlUbrf TUt «•<•"«“ f ““" 7 -1”' “ ' 

IMk ih. Ic»l ot d» movi-nert In SriHl. [Pmnnnlny of 6/1 Min. Urn. 1912]. 

22i-l In G.m.»y GBt.fK«Snk IB51-H1I I‘-D.r Goldfund «n M«ly«k W 

ES.osw.ld.'- smonow EIM.. IWli UOPP""* *' ” ’.'rwo/'tl™ 

cM<SlUch« ZtU, mt. »tc.l bum up > P)n-Gttt.inic kIiooI whick ' ' 

r,™ .S. Sl««r,.n SyM. oK.. . - ‘ ^■ 

« n.,r » doruj up « . or.. „..h l^paten -..b Nnrd™.,. h. « l.»t. 

beauM, vitiated through much o' hit work wat » pr*^ k nr-hiuorv u welt 

mwl. .I.« bU lnr.,« In .b. P«pl« ''' 

u h, tb. u.. b. n>.d. 61 diorlbuton ibop. pf t6,^ CW««». 

K«l.^^ Tk. pub «!.. -I l«5 ^ ^ ,, , 1 ,, p„„„„ „.d. *. 

thowed the po»lbility o' in» new app ^ -..intuw d the »»ieid life 

ftitt Immediately followmg the First World War ‘f* ^ that 

and even of Uteme dvlliaation .t«l m growth, relatively 

the |,«r prehmork: IprotohhtorteJ ^ *,,d backward, to that 

recent development in » 'J*' ' . ^ chron^ 

ChlWe was able to ^ow that ':l':f,f,Kelroducts of impulses emanating from 

as the spread of farming and meta J jgrehowfogy & S«iMr* 

the centres of ancient cJvilIntions (B^ylon'a- fegyp - } i 

ISS7, p. 34-Sl. 

. «f dliffuitonlim. thi Kultofltfleiefehre {cultwre-orea), 

222-1 b r«h.s PlbClT .b«s, <d dWr^JII- ^ P„„ 

known alto at the KulwrhittorUche k <u1b ( r yhe Cofture-HfsiDrjcol Wethod of 

Gs..bn., d.r Esbn.-«ln. -Lb dlbunl- 

eihooiogf. tf. IM9I. The theory contt _ ^ Hkellhood there Is of 

rst™rbX.»n.p,.. «b. -»—'p - 

the study of hliiorM contact betweei* j»ohH»rite peop «. 

, a I Tfcd. Centrof Esfciwi, 1686 ; The Jaop North Pmifle 

113 - 1 . lUwirthrt of FraM 6 »» r _ (jMero/Aithropofogy. »«4 ; Rece. Unguage «c 
£xp«ditiilo, 1899: TsifnshtoB q y i 4 „„n [Women's 

Cbltt-.. 1990, .«. ] «.d bl. »». •' ^ 


S«afe M hmitm CMm. I6W: T*e Otltln tf Innsnilgn, (8»S], A A. Goldonwaliar / Totaititiir. 
" IHa^ltCalliut. injj. p, Itidln (frlmlan RcUflmAiB 

Mm.™ t Of^M, IM7 j. f. G. Sptrt INKloipi. i«s]. r. r. Own {OeuMe MrUWtr. 1916: 

rtt Cllwan, 1928J. A H. Uwk (P,«iu„ „jo , *, c„,. 

lnr.1 1931, .tn ], A L Kr».b., (A,<8«p.to„, |,23i).E Uplf < Uni».,.. (921 1. 

‘*"9 ‘"“’9'' «'• >■'”•9' E~ln"lonlni. Th. nudlns of diffusion 

Mitluod bjr Boss form, indood. > t>rid|e us our oonUdoritlon of idcultunion. 

Wtolof formulsMd uhst II l.no«n .s sh. • «l.,i„.i,8,.„a oon«pi f ■■ Tl.. 

s™. ^.11,. Ilko , 1 ,. Ih„„b Trlpsnuo Ag. Syst.n, In srchwbjy. ,1 , *„ d 

wtsuni dKs » mosoimi. and f«cs on two sssosnetions i- (|) ii,„ oii,„e ',j„ „n/u 

uSrL'’dm L'"l l”l"' nf »'l{ln; (2) clus sho iron oyor whidi a 

srdl W dl«»l«l ,1m < 00.0 indlcnuon of lu ajo 

samo am H. ). HorOioults ("Tf,, Pmeis of CultonI Chanin ', Tlif Scjnncn rf Mnn Jn m. 

*' “I' ’S'-’™ tultur.^ «l!lons Iw 

An:,™,-.; s::;.’ 

An.".S»tt«o.tt„/„„oJof*«ll«pdo„. X. No I, 1954. pp. 44-65] foJ wl,17™ "ffelA 

an-j. Much erlilcilm has been (evclted it the Are-A«j TKd^r aj ll . • 
itruction tOrpTOn. R. B.. The SufMiii i>f Cultum. im pp H5-fi • Hod 

Cooper. J. M., •♦TomporaJ Sequences or Marfi.«l Culture * r 

Mthnpohstcei Uflet. X ; Coltins, H. B. ■• Culwre MteraKont'* r t/mv 
Region". Ao,«/«n AnthfopoogHt, XXXIX, *W7. pp. syslfi-t ■ WiL W r/f^ 
l«0, pp. 75^: etc.]. It K« been pointed out Xt 

equally In all directfom from their center of origin. Gwsfaohic d « “H* Jiff™ 

the $preAd «f a iritE fn one direction f«*o« may Impede 

225-lp Chillenge again time ta the c/olut^{»c -r 

ctkjnailKs® under Bronitlaw M^loowiki [“Culture" fi« / ^ ame from the fun- 

•93.. pp. 621-461 ro. PPO..NO. -f taflf 0.^« 1 t 

1932, JX, Socu, Stmuim -. ;. ^.y,) 

Both were intptred by €. Durkheim [ £lunsnurv Fnrmx *r o .. 1-**)* 

French School of Sociology, As Halinowskt tees li ( Funciionil 

must mtltfy seeen bask btelogital needs. <I ^reX survkJ-^ k i " everywhere 

th. needs for body comfort. «f«yn movement, growth and health^’ro t 

twlety tn the world, we find some hind of cultural reiDon« i ^ j *" 

Birlat. a system of kinship, iheltw, m«ns of product^ *.ii“rri « » '='>"’"'1- 

The routine needs of living are everywhere indXlubly b^und 1 ** h/g'ene. 

routines of satirfactlon. othorwfie human society could no- e,ii*L ^ everpresent 

- --- _ The needs are divided into 

33-Sociological orientations have hnen lii«ied yWilwvw -- 

with the working of fdoiety and the funeiiDJi r concern 

clancnli- This social fiinctinn,lism fs not to L iustiiyiional 

riinciioMl theory of the held of tlnguiiiics '‘^'^'^o'lndcd with the •truetural- 
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four culturaJ Imptratlve*;, the ecoisomic, the locial (niiicuEkins. cducjtron, and political 
orgunliulot^a 

MillhOWikl’i irlew of culturo it dljtluctive for his use of the concept of funetloji end 
hli emphuis on a non-hlstontaj approach to the understanding of cultural phenomenon.. It U 
this litter feature that appears to linfe Mallnowshi to RadcIlflfe-Browrit (" Methods of Ethno¬ 
logy & Social Anthropology: Seutft Afrkaf) Jou/ftof of Science. XX. 1913 : "The Present 
Position of Anthropotegicat Studies fiopart of the Centeniity Meetings of the RriUih AiSOdetJon 
for the Ad«ocen»iit of Sdcnce, etc. ]. The work of Malinowski and RidcUffe-Brown h« 
turned many anthropoteg*stt in America from the airlicr concentration on historical studies 
to 3 new Interest- This is reflected In Rail Linton’s analytli of four culture traits jTfie Study 
of Mon, 1936 ; The Ctif'urof Sflcfcgrijund vf Pcnwiahtf, 1945 ; The Tree of CulEure, I^BSJ. eiz. 
form^ usca function 9 nd nteanlnj- 


216*1. Anthropology and psychology have not generally been In closer contacts. Early 
writers examined the psychology of primitive man JL6vy-Bruhl, L. PniT,iVve Mentciity. 1926]. 
but they had little Influence on the main current of anthropologlcat thought. When P. Radio 
published hliCrtsJiing Thunder In 1916. the autobiography of a Wmnebago Indian, this was an 
innovation. Sigmund Freud hlmwlf turned to anthropology i Totem & Toftoo, 1903; Civibzotron 
& 111 Olswntents, 1930] i" en effort to account for the Oedipus complex ( An envotional 
conflict which involvet repreised hate for the parent of the same lex and repressed love for 
the parent of the opposite «x)-i kind of myth of aboriginal sin. This stltnilbled an interest 
In the cultural aspect of piychodynamics [Sapir, E., "The Unconsctous Patterning of Behavlouf 
In Society*', The liticenstfout. o Symposium, ed.. Dummer. t 1927, pp. 114-42: 
Margaret. Coming of Age rn Samoo. 1910: Sec i Tempercmeot in Three Sovoge Societies, I93S3. 
Taking their dictum from Freudian psychology, that the fini five years of life lay down the 
basic pattern of Individual behaviour. Unton made clear tbe crucial Importance^ piycho- 
logical studies to cultural undeutandlng and collaborated »itn Abram Kardtner (The Jndiridu^ 
A Hit SOcbxy, 1939: The Psychelc|ictil froMiers of Society. 194S1. After examining a series 
cutiures, they formulated the concept of the baste personality « continuing unm^lfied 
through great str«ch« of lime In the Western clvUiracion from the begmning of the Judeo- 

Chr^itltn lils^r^T 


J27-I. TH. 1. tt.« l,btlsl«i, w the I.M„ m,ln J,vsl.pm,nt, In 

«•« of inll>rni>olo» wllh I H. SMwwd I Mindbook of Son* Amcrton Irdto, ed.. IW: 

- An,.,ton Cniinr. H»B,7 In .!» Uglk *”'="? "• 

HW. III. IW; Evniuton i Anrt«(»lksx Ti^t- K™""- PP 

-In^Klncton Th. I,rip,Ion CUtonon. , Sirmposlun. on M.rt«l .nd to.ol. In Cro^. 
Cultuml Angutolrto. " m CWItoUPo : n C.n*.n.o,» ,1-5. 1955 ], Gortnn V. 

Child. [T*;o«i.Y e»r»«nC.PI.o.to. I«S| Th. A,,.™. «A, Th. Dnnnh. in 

1927; Tin Moil Anrtw, Enit. 1928; Th. B:.™ Ale. 1910; New <J[*I w «< ««' 

I9K i 1942: Ato. moke. H»»elf. H»: '"WM""' Ci»nm,»«(e. of ih. B«Mh l.l«. 191*. Wk. 

M Htony. 1943 & 1944; AreWojlekl Aj.. « T^hnototlert 
A^r^lc^ iJlL ef c™. *«ee,» * ln.le.A IXXIV. 1944. op. 7J4; » tah.- 

Iw.^; See'nl wwld. <f l<n«l.d«.. I’*’l S«ocl £w(n.,.n, ‘ “ ^'“7 " 

1951; Alton, Ul.thef Ike Pen. 1954; The "f Eitopee. See* 7 . 1954, etc. ]. K»l A. 

WMo*.l I C^,ek.e de, Wi.r,„ch« C.»!l.e»ef. l»iA-. N« ''*« P" ^'“T- 
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Moa Tje-twfif, iJberaMr or Deitrojfer of rhe dilJiue Peoai/iit i9S5; <• H^dnufle Clvlfl^ian. 
/Aotfs An/eirt Qienpng thtfaco of tht Eonh, 1956. pp. 152-64: Of/wtd DMp<«l*m i AOunporth 
tivt Study of rota/ Power. 1957 J, L. White [ A A. XLV:f, 1948 ], R. Redfield | *■ Cutetfre Gonca« 
without Coafllet **, Amertott? Aothfopolofdt, Xil. 1939, pp. 51 4-7;The folk Culture ofYucoun. 1942; 
fnmitlte World end to Trartsformiiifdrtj. |9S3; Pfcjeat Soc/etlee 6 Culture, (956. etc. J end othen 
u ICC leaders. Steward, who «ll* It the unlversaF e/p1uiion, state* that this approach trcsw e«(* 
ture at a whole rather than particular cultures p'he Scrence of the CulEure; J949; pp, 368 J, Chllde 
otprestts moch the same view when he writes thw the murclplicliy of cultural revealed 
ethnographic and archaeological research (i a handicap, if our objective Is to establish generat 
lUges In the evolution of cultures. Therefore, rn order to discover general liwi descriptive of 
the evolution of all societies, we mvii omit or discount the features pucuffar to particular 
habHats or eiTvIfonmerts fSoc/nl &n/utlwt, 19S|. p.35]. White in genera! feltews Morgan. He 
advocates to stud)r the evoluttoh of culture and to determine, not only the lequencei of cultural 
dtveJepment, boi also the fscwrs which are responsible for them. He finds this factor In the 
concept of energy, and formulates a law of cultural evolution, -s. culture develops when the 
imouftt of energy harnetsed by mm per capita per year is increased: or as the efficiency of 
the technological means of putting this energy so work ts increased; or as both factors are 
simuluneoualy Increased - [ » Energy & tfte Evelum of Culture ", Amarian Anlhropotegto. 45, 

It4Ji pp j3o ]. 


I. wJ.r to ex<»nplir, ih. worUnj of hh 6«or» Thoor,, WW« oppHof k .o 
Morpn. ««o.,ok»ral ■ imoM.' ( ' ] In iho followln, 

(I> In tb. itip of nnt,r)f mm h» ottoB onl, to ibo onorj, „f n, bod,, mconi: oiuil 
•nd ,.r. ... rfs«, mdnd tnd Hk cnimr. rtorrfor, |, lUtk In tochno- 

on- ..d .«IJ ^.ntotlon, „ .. b, noolitoro* p„p|„ „ ,b, Awro- 

« «"« Itao nil non „„o In Ihk .Of 
a ci.ko..J dm,.l.,»n«,t. I. do,In, ,b. Nhwllthk: ptrlod | c, lo,l».00()-l<l.0l» 8P). 
During this time, culture evolved only as technalABu r rk c l 

wbn^ II Z'’Lm d 'o " "L P'or'" 

Whose eulturor* ii\\\ dependSAt oa hum^rt erorpv -^Un. ^ ^ ^ r 

^vtn flow in ihe ita^i of 

totototy d,o, doc. no, dm,«. . ,., 0 *, n, ,b. b„„ „ , * . 

atage of cultural evolution, * <.uikvr«. 


P) 


In the course of the barbarism began the domeitir^tw -r > 

.. of 0 n.« of mmT 1^ 

WCIKI mtto. -md brooghl phnu c.itlmlo^ bri.. 

nou.,., bmojb, ondcc bk c.«.ror^™l L '’‘1!',’'""''“' 

d,.k,.nc b«-..n . .lld p,.„c «d 

k,at In tbo farmnr cho return of u Onpondiluro U h..« tlnmeJIlc oconom, II 

lm,o; I. fisted. Ilmltdd; wbortet In .{rJculturo end animal T k"*!*'^* "" "’•I**'’ •i®* 
far tbe kifiksdltor. of bumm, ^ '^tld Z , d^ ''7,.“* 

AfirIcuJture, whltb Wblu tontidori more Important to thl* 

•velliblo lot cuk<irc.bolUln,. end u • toiuonnce of tk. ^ 

er.., , .rmrsendou. pr^th of doltur. wnp,rk,L.e ™'°" 

Cbine. tndlA Mnopoemk. E»rpt. Mexto, end Peru em„. ripidV/m" b^'^kidp"™, f 


1J7 


t3j Wllhm birbwnm, culturt cononuad lo crtlvc but only tKrojgh uchnolagfnl galni — the 
Iddltion cf meant to ttoi>e for looJ-mJntlftg. die lnvetitk,fi of the plow, the arch, the 
tilendfir, writing, imf flumerouj other devi^ei. But w> energy source appeared until 
the begihTung dt the nmeMenth century and the Induttrlal de^ofotion ( (77(^1370 ) 
when man fifU dttcoycred how to apply the energy from the burning of toil and other 
fuels to ilic driving of Ku madhinw, ti It thli discovery - not. as Morgan md Tylor 
thou|ht. the Invention of w/itingi' - that marks, itcording to White, the third siage 
of cuKur^ cvolutlofii oj" civilItsi^n - 

1194 Whin rrHeriKUxf 5<,«io Owiirgo. inSi rile ScHhK "f Cufton. IW9I In, 

of tho moon, of more, po. onder icrol tol Py oi.n I ' on^y » 

of Coltoio", PmiKiMn Pntiif»pofl«.st. «. I«J- C<i«w«l. W. F.. Enosy i. Joeioy. IWJ. Tk* 
poMh,!.! dolly »«.(. .norsy ooipo. of . h«hl„ mF" » 

SO tb< l.r,«l I kw « I »«nd. or roosly P‘’“" hoor. ^on'lni thlldnn. 

,k, ,U,. .nd tcdbto rtuln. the ddlty moonF o' «-«tf f« “»“* 

»clo:y m. .ppron.maol, 1 1 IJOO >h df n horn po.«- kdor PT ik Jf^ m».r 

yroop tkl. ngoM .»*,», ,0 on ondrp otUtoMn of ~ xor. ,h.n P 

f ^ f j.j fm, rs.* anf»r« sMieiv Not mucH could be accomplltnsd witn tn« 

hour of energy a day for the entire sock y _ devebument of culture was 

s:rrt-o^ rL“zr ■r-rrr 

yt— 

»d .omul, (kcrtlng). D.m«0Mtlon of pl-nf hicremd J”' “j" ^ 

which I, jtofed in pUnts Domoiliatlon of nw^ ^"'"poiilbie new epplKMion, of 

non officem ,00.. red-ced e henlld from d». of honcer. » 

eneiiy. All «P";;';;^ qw IcIm.KP,. «hI -•"> ■*«■" “P "™ "“P 

u, h. ™.rkn, 001. Eh. I^hiye. fte J,b.;%.n,,„.,on/H.^^ 

extentton ot the NeoUtWCo which blfllie „ stepped-up productivenesf m 

substituted for stone. che^pW transformed to agriculture, 

handicraft Industries “Joy y^Jlj The next cuituraUtage. », e. the I nd user lit 

gradually expanded the cultures of the a _ ^ incernaUombuttion engine, 

ftevoluLon-l awaited the harnewlng Rovolutlon-I. feuilalism gave 

and the iftificial production ^ Jf' jnd culture shook the modern 

way to modern capltatlsm. the World Tomorrow,- Us..m 

world According to ij’, h.^e^wer hours of electric and incernalKOmbustloft 

/dummy. 37. IB9. p, 211 J J7„s Emuein propounded the theory of the 

energy per day person ate used i» U- ^lat I kilogram (l.Zbs) of mat«r. 

t^uivalence of man ^nd energy |j Z5 billion kHowats^ours of 

if It could be convened entirely «7* _ ^ j^e uranium atom tonvertad 

ar 31 billion hone pow 


31-Tht Peruvi.n. «hicvcd the stage of clvitianlion w 

fiagUy Lherefore advanced the view lU*t ' 

eiwUisaiion t.^tifiwrv JtitUijft P ' J 


Ithdiit dcVe1o|iiiiB writtiiK- Pnii'P 
7 view lU« the writing ia not a iier.e««y ir.it i>f 



US 


revoluttcA. ‘ t®J^fin(n( of th« Secj^nd fndUMrtal 

2j0-l, *■ What do the laws of evolution " writer ? a u •. p r t'l. •• > 

will b«caiT>e <]ul(i,ly MIWOTA We rf*'!, ! *** modei 

camparlicr). Phvsicaiiy ind neuf^nW rAti« * »eiein itilk by 

the human n*ck for SDOOO yeart Sd ^ evoJutlonjr/ derefopmenc ir 

may aJw produce tnic* ijut break thmiurK »k "*r produces monitrotUfei. but Ji 

of man. It miy well he that » f^ew ordar preienE known apiJtudet and ppacitica 

relliton. itio other integrating factcrj f Mm ^JT *’ ^ culture. 

'Thete Jncerrdited inulcutioni tfo not h,v i PP' J' 

to the requirements of iubjisteoee pMiem" ’ wLbhTrt^*''*^' ^ =«l»Pte^ 

Involve a eukural ecology". (|bid, p. * **^ *” particular envJr^nmencSb they 

htorgan'j scheme, ai mditated ear)it!*i f^j ^tegei as an alternative to 

sn. irw} :_ t I They are as under | for American sequence, 

»«rw<l, wbrth rttk.d fiJln,'"|!lS'Vb.’N,l'’*w^W ■"* Mwolithit 

gathering culture*, the technologies were dovoeW . t hunting-and- 

for food, efothing. and shelter. . Social parternt we “t'rfyhig bfoJogkal needs 

they varied greatly as they *•- 

to hlood feuds, revenee for witchcrAtr j i ^ tondluons- Warfare waj restricted 

plant and animal breeding wat ahle^to'^PDorr"'*”* *"** l«hefing. and ended when 
made lltife advance over thos« «r permajient com muni ties, Teohnoioglet 

fully achieved. * until settled village life wii 


fl) 


JS—.Akr| 0 n's Storuse* [Ancient Seclely. 1877J:_ 

h Lower * 

I. Savij«fy 


i 


2 - Middle - 
3. Uppet - 


Cundliiont 

from the infancy of the manhrnd to the 
tubthtente on fishing and a knowledge 
of the use of firs, 

subs!tenc* on flihmg to the invention 
<rf the bow md arrow. 

tr„,lilMrf. 












(J) Era of ttatic Ttclinotogies md Folk Culture — The pnnctpil technologiet 

» bask<try. poster/, weaving;, menllurgy, md eonsiructtoh-appeared: population growth: 
srM expaiJtlOh of cultures and peoples: com paratire peace, and Wide (|lffu»»oiT of culture 
between centers of civlUiaHafl. The principal domesticated plants were brought under 
Intensive cvftfvatioin, and imgafion was begun on a community scale. In the Old World, 
the more Important dotnesilcated jnimali. except the horw. were present from early In 
the Era In ibe New World, the abienw of suitable wild species for domestication limited 
such inimfllitothedog.and In the Andes, to the llama and alpaca. Food production w« 
Oh subsistence basts. «>cCBpi as a ihare was provided for the priest and ruling classes^ 
htcreasingfy efficient farming released considerable labour for the tattsfaetton of soelatty 
derived needs; Le. craft prcducilon of finer goods and coniiruction of rdigroui edifices 
for the thMcracy made rspid progress. The soctopohUtai unit seems to have bnan the 
small local communities. Thu clustering of rooms In house units suggests that Jlncaget or 
kiiv-groupv were the basil of society. One to several such units were associated with a 
ceremonial ewter* whlth served as the nucteus and inicgnting ficior of a dispersed 
community. Control of irrigation, which was on a (ocil basis, was one of the more 
Important practical funetloiia of the religious leaders Warfare was probably limited w 
raids and conirlhuLed (Ittle either to social structure or expansion of iiatc. 


(4) Era of Itefiooa Development and Florescence—mathed by the emergence of 
regionally dlitinctive Olliures, No hasic technologies were invented, but irngation 
works were enlirged, tbsrs releasing * larger portion of the population to develop arts 
and crafts and to further Intell«tua1 interevtt. Mutsl - community state, amse. States 
were ttiH ttfongly theocratic, but inicf^state competiilor end state expansion entailed 
some mihtamm. A class-structured society, which was foreshadowed In the previous 
era. now betarte fully escabtiihed. The ruling ela« appears to have been predominantly 
theocratic but It was likely shat some status was accorded to 
The priesthood now had sufRcieni leisure f develop asirontimy. mathenmto. and 
writing. The largest fd.fi.ous edifices were built, and the finest art and manuF«tured 
produft. of any era were produced toward the end of this 

distlnccive styles- These products were made by special artisans and were dedkted 


It Barbarism 


f' 4, LOfwer - 
5, Middle - 


6, Upper 


the Invention of pottery, 
dofnestication of animals on the Eastern 
Hemlipbore; the culttvaiion of inaiw 
and plants by Irrigation In the Western 
Hemisphere. 

mveniiofi of Iron-smelttng and the use 
^ Iron'tools, 


ni Civ 111 eat ion 


7, CivitItwWfl - writing, matii. statecraft and urban 
ImStiiutlons- 


. t. of G V ChiW's eompeteiice has seen fit to apply 

In modem times the NeoUthit (birhariani). and the 

the Morgan'c scatu.« to the ^f Horgan hax been 


af current usage. 


po.^N~ll,hi= period, - - ,iv.|«o,p|,. 1I7-<| 
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Itoni, ana Improvod tranipor«,Jon»J d«yl(« were rntrcduced. ^ 

(5) Era of CjrcJieal ConquMti— dtnjronic fQ«Mr« of chti era are / i 

-I. ,h. ^ 

AWmTdrr “r* “”'''7 "‘"'"“P"' cPPStrun,™ of f l..- 

=£Fr’H- ~ “ 

r» p.ru. : t" 

” ^ minMfMtur«°''ia5 Tt^onj 

tie fretdotn’ anrf v “ "**“ p'^oductJort, wUh i cuncomicent ucriBce of uiihe- 

:r;r:crrpL,^rr«ri:^ 'z;: .r r.^r 

lyitem «cr« not yet devefoped, ^ moneriry 

The fgrmuletkin here offered ekefudet >11 l 

^ welenc civiltiKioni. Eiriy dvHtntioni developed air^Uch 

Southfut Alb iftd Jfi i. sucn ri^n—foreii sfcii u 

dlBlti/lUo »( r.to.lcifeu. nd ll» rV,^tai'hl^'^ “ '••'■Pniol, huiold. pr<sdntln{ tl» 

«.ltaOod, .pp„r «, lu.. b«. U.„ ,J,.V,„^ ^ 3.«°!r“’' 'V^ ■'" 

eress, rri^rn thort of the irrigation 

FROTO-HUMaNITY. SUB-HU..LiNm. humanity of our agb 
greater humanity a super.humanity 

Tytor end Morgan to Wh.« end ^ ■'• 

indeed, a p*g„nt of the patt lioman prote« pr<Mrmi3y'"a,1h^ 
anthropo-geography" »id that too. milnly (n ttt tho« mand^J», of 

tetlonelfy htrbirorou. mammal that manif le. „„ mied ^ ’"o T** “’T" 

— _ __ _ itinii eq uwyj *f 4 

35-The (erm ‘amliropo.geogTaphy* .the Univeriiiic* of Lund^r. n p - 

which the leim *.othfOpo^„logy^ ,o ^j,„ ^ Cefcmta. etc.}, from 

derived^ iianda id the lenie of wiual U alto known » *u ^''***'^ *'** 

do« the letter .e^ in ,he ,«oning of '^re;Ic^rr" **^^*^*‘^‘ ^ 

17-"Our remoteat encetteri in due conrn'% obietyrt WlltiBm un . 

«ft.in oddtiiei of behmviour which may h*ve had cootiderahlt InlT^ *’ ”*‘*‘*f**** 
development. They were, in p«rilewJ*r. refinemenir m /.khI doihf '*■ 

Hid men became in time the fi'rtt dometiicnied animal Qtie S.kL *”** “’“ **''* 
diet. Apea *nr vtgeleHant, end lo man mtul have htrt," i *“ 

&a/ah«i. ed. Kom. N., end Smith, H. R,. NY, 1959 p e|Vj 




'thinkiftj inimsl '" grfted *lth refi«lfwe mMlItgentinlevelgped in t brain incrtsied In cap^tltx 
frcm a mgan gf S50 cc. df the aflchropoid siaj* of ancejtry to that of taOO cc., in the tonne 
of « mrlllon years [ WenJflnreich. F., *£»oluttofl of Human amn', ffumoo NY. I9S?. 

(>p. ]. This has been achieved with the aid of tethnological aceettorlei W hit orpnt. man 

haa devited by mafllpuleung a number of organic f wood, teavei. bone, horn* iWn. fut, etc. / and 
inorganic (atone, fillca. the metab copper. g*!d. tllver. tin, Iron, alluminiutn. «c > subtuncea 
at offered hy the envifonment. in order to compentaw hb structural deficJencfes and dJtabiiitlei 
In which respects hfi feJlow-^srtanbmi are luckier relatively i*. In the course of his itrugjle 
for existence. Besides tht interaction between the ervlronmsnt and the Imiinctive huinan urges 
for thevital ■material end mating requirements ■ i 5S-I 2}. «Ke pageant displays further, though 
to a limited extent, how such extra-subiiitence urge* as those for InvenUveness. aeitbetlcs. 
sports and fetievities. animal or lub-bomart Jgressiveness. re1l|.ouin«s that Includes the 
human tendency to tradmiiahsm, domination over others ihit has given rii* to warfare and 
Imperialism which Ir the scheme of Steward’s Ffvc mifor developmental stages mark the 
highest conceivable level of the human progress ^ IIM. 5. The Era of Cyclical Conquests J 
m «stiqu.ty; fedlng of uniqueness, -pd parasitic hedonism ij. have mHu^ced the 

human behavtoral paitern in the course of history under the weight o( which the human 
Indivtduil has «oiL tils fundamenta] right to hsving free access to natural resource* for his 
Tobsittencc and survival ^59-1 i. In the m(d« of the ammal-world. nay perhaps In the 
entile pheriomenbn of Hie which appears to be a unique event m the devefopment of 
the universe around us a* ilte science of our age appears to deinonstrate. ie r^u. 
that we find at our end today the human pwemt staggering tn s morbid and d.»fdefly t«te. 
apprctiDfldcd fong ago by our anccstori h* Hitf, Iraq, brael, Greece, ran, n a 

m-l. The human beings of the Golden Age were like Adam and Eve iNIng m the 
Garden of Aden, who knew no morals or physical evil and did not have to labour. Earing 
the succeeding Silver Age. the peopfo rrho were like the ■ Dwelfor* on Olympus of the 
Greek mythology, were worse than therr predece^or^wh^lived In sorrow beca use of thmr 

Ta^iie hsman cre*^ uITvaHua^y brms OeEnad; for 

Mhinksog-. or a ‘rcUgsous^ animal. In I77B ^niamm F^ult in ojrered 

deSmiion that mnn U • .uot*mal«r itn.mat J ^^2 

Makytb Men'. «, fiefyia., ad.. W.. H-rverd 

p, -mo .,ml it is this aentiitfon which loeial *ci«ica like hiilot>, arc imo 

Lrhro^lojfy, etc. hate adopted for man. Man, 

X ..... ir such terms a» maxusky* or niiin«ia, dctiveiJ frolfl 

concept. It a ‘ii.iiilciii|g itnimui at suets wr u 

the Santkiit foul 'm«n’ C -'it' 

an .. . .. r f At ooffeCteJ null adapted to hi* cnvirotjnwal 

iO-Mun ti siruciurally for from Iwmfi *• t*riee*e^ •« . ■ k*.. i,„ 

I .u. 3^™-* Eft ihririi It I* so bccaiist niMit Umi 

us are hit cowni, the monkey* and the ^ ' .i,- „«s. an hrleF 

I ■ frt in iiift hliEtirv of urc c-ifihi brifti 

■risen Jnii a mvltidn year* at;® **1 ii ~ , , . . u„.,, 

...Sci*n, .«• hi« .o .d.p. 1... l-iil/ -tru...... .» *11 

h. N..»r. h... b«-cv.,. brfp-l bta lb, »«b- ‘^Vh, 

^ , , , ■ Sa. kiruN4i1itTn ereci Mulurt wiiicii hai (rtisn JiiJ 

•peak and to think obiectively, bipedaitim, eteci pmiu,^ 

pre^Umb. to develop into hand, having n«a.tng hKe-arjw. Ucasb e wtmt* 
op^mabk thumbs, anil veiiatik fiiigcfi capa c q pf€ cuit e 







»«M th., «,« ,ta „„„„ „ u,, ^ 

^ Li tH« third «i the «qinnce, tht peofile «.«« 

tht * r * r *’“** Th.. l«t of th« cycle is 

the Age of fron of fb« mk«i«ble man about whom H«iod f dEii cent Su j uyt 

«di .t,.li “'■ *»X 1l(^he. and 

f^hlr 1 h ‘hifd With 

f«her. nor wil brother be dear to brother as before. .And ohd man will e«k 

A t! ‘ ®"**-‘*°*" hU crime.. And then 

«Jrol/lm r* frr r to Olympua Wd bitter 

^orki^d D^r,. PP- ^3|T ^ 

The Indian scheme of Ages of xhs World conaista of four ■ yu,« * the Krita 
or Satya, the Tfetl. the Dvapira. and the lUll The Kriii la .h« L Tf ‘ 
li ^terotl when d«t,« d.d not Isngakh ftor p„p!e 6^1 N T nHht«usn«* 

... fra,. ., .H. „.u, «.«b*..il, ....rX/w .,T T 

u MTLZ^n^Ti'u '" T""' 

n,M «ll,.r^d » truV«7!Tr.7««Tri“tr d«rM»d by om-teurtK; 

z rvrxr'To" iTXX". r; 

Obl, fbw n.n «lh«.d u. Wl,» „.„ tad fdll™ l7f" rrJ5*.t ‘r 

dejlrei. and calamttlet, catried by dH^tmy, ajsajred j, „ J ** diMwei, 

remained to the extent of one-fourth only. P«ctit« 1 . riehteootness 

rfghteouinesf, and rit« of ucrlfice ceased [ Vithnu-parina I ^n "i ,. \ 

order, and Jnttftgtiont wffl not prevail m the Kali mJ . observance of ca«e, 

bt conform,bln to the ritua,. The Ws that 

dltregarded, The women will be flekte, jluttoSout Ji htt^ mu"'* V 

will be prompted by no other personal .IJ^TuZ « ^ "TT 

will 111 hwe pemhed. and then hair will be thb only orn.^n^ ! diamond,. ctorh« 

decorate themteWet. Accumulated treasures will be exaended on 7'^ '^I'leh wmen can 

mind, of men Will be wholly occupied m acquiring wealth Wolr Tfir 

tiont, «d be ever fond of pleasure Men wd| fix ch«! d ^ 

disliorteitly acquired. Men of all degree, will wnceit themtd I” "!7" ^*'^**' ‘bough 

i Hindu priest c«te. «^1. ^ Cow ^i. be 

pie will be almost afway, in dread of dearth .nT The peo- 

L-. „.,d «.tay«.xt, 7r?r r 

Indian social hienrehy. whoie duty is to s^ry* (hr other th - *^^*'“** 

Kihainya of the warrior and regal caste, and the Vaiiya o7^hr'”'i ?" 
caate). Prlncei, Instead of protecting, w.ii pt«nder their sl|e«s 
coatomt. Valiya, will abandon agr,culture and Lit. « 

men wiil Oeurt cheir native laimi, and go to those tountriei^l?* 47 * f»“lbe and taxation, 

go to those countries which ere fit for coarser grainy 
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The pith dl ifis Vedai beinf ctb<ltei-itei}, and rtien having deviated into liorety, <neqiijlll)f wHt 
flournh. md ihc duriilon Jife witi therefore decrease. Endowed with Iitela sense, men. 
iubien CO atr cHe (nfirmrtlM of mind, ipetch, and bodji. will dail;r eomit tins: ind evsrjf thing 
ihii li cakulated to sfflkt beings, vieioui. impure, and wretched, will be generated In the 
(tali Age. tn truth there will never be abundance In the Kali Age. and men will never fln|oy 
pleasure and happmeii, [ Vish»si-piifirte. VI. i. assumed m oftant form during c, 4th 
cent A0|. 

2i5-i Ip the midst of the ehwtic state to which the mechaTiiiin of the human 
process has been degriding—because of the vactum which such nib~hnmw IniElnetive urges at 
animal aggresaiveJiBS, (MresJUc hedanlim. and dommiUon over others have found for 
rhtrr chai,ne«Hs«on-faHil dassronil l-ghts from what lies m she inner mar to Impel hii 
counterpart in flesh and mind to assume a path for his future progress m terms of human 
symbiotic relationihip- with his own species and fellow-beings, hav« through 

hutorj. TM. factor cl pS 3 rc 4 todynamlcs is suggctied by the appearances of such (wsonalniet 
ai Akimatefi j e. I3B0-U BC. 112-1}. K| iihna } c. fJ-l2th cent 6C. 22-1 SM}. P-*™ 
(o 377-777 Buddha.^ BCJ.A^ka BC. Ul-i} Quet^lccati pro- 

Cofumbian America), the M^ur and Mayanir saints fS-^IHh ^ ^ 

cent), ICumarpal fN«-74,. <ibir (144^1 SIS >, S'^ikaradeva l H49-f568 ) 

(l458-lS2n, Aktor t laS-ifiOS), mil raany others m the world, who preached the of 

human symbioctc mutuaUsm or non-violence, which the Indian philosophy ^ 

doctrine of-ahi.j«i-^< I u^non-. hiipsi-violence). The Islamic conception of rahm and 

fiv - Ituiinct of Oituv tl iiitetdependence -if €0-opeT*niiii fui d^istetice in ihc 

lor life » smiled ib ^ "t”' "''"Iws ^feS 

together •. Syml.iod. is a «Iatio.t,hlp whlob btiteSta both ^ 

-eunaorte,-, for they exhibit • cpn.oitism * (living organ i.me '7/^^ 

etivironitienl, bat efeo are themaeWes a pari of that \ 

■ S,=.bi,iie • t»o o(«ni'iv' p.r.Mr.l.i|. «> ihe or boih ih. p ^ ). 

■ • { It I. ‘"J P»«y Pf" ” ' * " A,. ,. 

cti fitQf tifWkltl dcith-dc^Ung r r lA' ii' 

[he divilion* cQiwttrtism [ Woodbary# 


*p- V ire [he QlVIllOn* ai I ' 

ttiiUticc, cerniVOUfiato, craiinu, etc, ) -a^ ™ai ..r s Tin* intdle,iii 

■S. M, SeW .f ,«ll 


Llnil of the 
iittltropoliig7» 
IW*, p. iiB 

for idttJinci: t. I iloftiiimdniS'a ternw imc i»— •'> - -/ - " * , . . 

tot j. j . cuhurel-iyrabiosis ■ cW We nm employing for 

-270 J .ymb.MUc JibLii ' m the sea*** ol the * tymbloiio 

.be proeiit ..tstly the trm hi.m^ ^ , j 

rnimtalism (itie Uiolog c.* e man’s struggle 

h,« own kind And wi«h iHd ^ ^ctivliiea do not preiudlce the very same 

for exiatence aad Hu tion-snbsitteiice e«iviiiw i ^ 

fuitdaiueiitjil Interest of other beinp. ... * rt- 

. 1 .. . -I 

w K«iu.d«.- cxiv, ■ ■: 

Min-XXXXlIi AtAirr3*tia''"*«'*>- '* -v 

3 t3j I'tnan’pitiif^, etc. 
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dhe ChfhHw one of ,nerc« ■ r*prewrr. md«d, i fevd higher tii,n |h« of ibtfna. b«-u*e 

m thfi CMS no rsturn is tKp^cLed. 

w Nv« tfiMugb unlftterruptttd by an unnatiiral oJamitv. hit 
f tew-bem** PO«e« the Mme fyftdame«tal rj|i,t to complete the nat.rti 

courseoriheJrlire That anofmil tnUng ha» m (mrinct to «tabh(Ji a symhkitls with Other hving 
formi *vfdent from the Ihstiirce. how the es4er.iia]Iy carmvoreui aninmJ the dog h« 

dom«««ted Du, ^ The Sem.tte conception of G«**t Mercy to Man f The Bible 

N. . Si Matfmw, 18. 23-35 : St Luke. 6. 36, «c. The Hotf Qvran. XVU, 84; )<XX)X. S4. 
-tej appear* to mark the dawn of rhe «pre«ion of the Inner human urge for e^ubJithlng 
*,n,b.ot)c mucuabrn with hi, f.llow-beingi. h the nmct ttage of hiS development man 
«me. to realEae that he i. r^^red to show mercy in hu tom to h,i own kind. 
Thli i»ge «etn* to have been achieved ,n Krtr during the Pyrim,d Age fc. 2778-2300 SCI 
when the tndo* Civiiuation wa, yet in it* infancy in the »ndo-Sira*v«, 6„m bread’ 

w all the hungry of hi, domain" espr™ ^ypci^n the 27 «nt 8C, -I „cl,- 

fled the wolv« of the mountain and fowl of the iky with food. I never oppretred one in 
of hil prope^ ■' tBreatted, J H.. D^npmvnt of 8e/ighm and fhpugW m Ancient 
Egrpt. NT. (W. p. 168]. »■ Never did J do anything ev,J toward, any perMft ", uv, the 

pri«t a linle iater. ««« eMent«||y the tame thing. - Never have i done an act of vrolenc. 
towArdf *n]f perwn | ibid, p, 148 ]* 

231-1 I. tfc. .t,.rd ,h. i„ma of i.um.„ ^ 

^I'LT "'“T. t"^L 9C A 

JT , . MSkttd.™. awrdins »bld,. rt. ..,1, Mm 

tJ «>qh monlb k< tm S Ma »r «rly «Mi.r y 5,, y«™,n,j 

Muehukond., nbdblu. HlrlScbandrb. Dinp>, R.jhu. .k praahM It durin, rt, brlsh, h.l( 
ol tye’y montb lAIbb, AiiiisS«».j-p,TV.. ■Abitlrentt from <he M,it Drel. CXV I The. jll >ro 
sun .0 b»r rul«l In the Gtejetlt Vtiley IVlib,!,-,.. IV «,d V). Thu might rril«. |„|,|,( 
.ndl.l,.t of the Ommlopmen. of the doctrine of • ebnots »o., the rlc.fg,o[^rfa.,.rn 
Farming commontxlH living in the Nlddte Gangecie Bsiin and the Oo#b; A Puranic Lend in 
thi, conncclton n interesting Pururavi,. the flrtt king of the Lunar Oyntaty of PratiththanS 
i Old Jhual, Airahabad, at the connirenct of the Gangs and the Yamuna or the SaneimV who 
flourished 9S reign, before the heroes of the Mihabh:trati { Pargiter, F E AfHT co 144 6 1 
of e, IJ-t2tb«nc 8C. could neither get , wife nor iacriflclil fir* from the rulerl and pr|«t, 
of the neighbouring Ayodh/a. the capital of the Solar Dynattyh and other place, » h* wl, 
of an unconventional birth or origin, l. e., be was an alien. So. i.* m^ied , reecUd lidv ol 
the Gindharva tribe of the Himalayii. named Ufviil as hi, wife. Two ton, trf PurunvK Jvvu 
add AmAvasa. became king, of PratKhthSna and Kstiyikubjs (mod. Kiiiniuj i Avu'i «m *1* 
Nahiuba. who » mentioned in the fligverfa. IX. IDI. 4-6. and ht, brtuhvr waa Rail |n the 
courte of the I2ih or the last war between th* Oey« (- Daeva' of tb* Avoto GithS 111 Ha 
III. 4-5, etc , the Zoroattrian scripture of c. (000-700 BC. who were the Vedic Arcan. 

India) and the Atur*, Attyflan,. 107-1*3 1], Brahma (creator-god) dee Ur«d that 
the Victory should be gained by that aide whkh Raji fomed Raji dcn,4f^ded the kingship 


1 •&!% tHsJfiR 4 pprol«hed b)f both the partlei- 0«v3i Agr€ed won the w»r with 
R«|k 4 The promHo faWlleA On dewh Jndra refuted to tcknoti-ietlge the 

iucce«ttoti of hfi loni ind. fn order to secure their fuln. he ied them iitrty in raPiEion 
vrith the help af the 51*0 BrlhetpeiL '* Misled b^ their menial faictnnioii, the ions of R*jl 
beciirne ervemiet of the flrahm^i.iu \ priests of the ^edte cult, ll7-8-f J and eantemptners of 
the precepts of the Vedat. and embnucd lAtnitm " fMottye-p., XXIV. 47 ].. He it referred 
to n the author of the SrihstpdCi Sufro ( Wihternrti M>* AHft, Cilo l927i p- 519, etc- ], 


J3&-I. TridlUofi descfibet theafthispati't workastho first treatise on the Indian schools 
regarded it heretic ^ Nlitlh, ■noi»-bcieJver'; riiindi, 'caiUiitry’j by the Vedic Brahmanas [ SfihStri, 
Di A Short Hitwry of Indiirn MjfCftnMim & HaAmiif), Cil., 1957. pp, 9-13 J- Tne Biirliaspityas.ind Che 
later Qhlnijyjijy belonged, atrordlng to tbeir own reojfds. to wMi ww known as the loka/ata 
w th^Popufar School I Chaiitopadhyaya, D , LokSyata, ND. I959,pp- 52^] According to the 
Mohiihgrata. S'iinii-p,. f. 120. when the PindSra brothers were triuraphanily entering the 
capital HiitlnSpur alter the great nactonat wir, thousands of the Vedtc Bniimanii gathered 
ti the city-gate to beswiw bletimgs on Yudiiij hira. Among them w« Gh^rvjld. He moved 
forewird and addressed thu king thut; "ThUaHembly of the firShmanas u curamg you. 
for you have killed yooi- kins. What have you gamed by dettroylng your own poop e an 
murdering your own c'dm ? “ There was. indeed much more In lokayata lyttem of thought ihw 
what we deduce from its crltlCitm « a heresy^ bund In rl« works of the Vedic protasonim 
who were ntostAring an incraailng iiac* patronage as they were penetrating mare an more 
Into theGangetic basin 11484^ It appears that this matariatime tyttem itood on 1 
hmnanitarlanucic fourdatioft^ and no wonder, (f Arjuna was a LokuyaEa free-thinker, for we find 
What Chlr.^, remarked, exactly being argued b> this warrior « the moment when he finds 
hlmtelfb the Situation to fight againit his kinsfolk at Kurukshetra bntfendd om the ^ 

his noble roul w« trouWod by an apparent confliti of duties. Krishna ViUudeya or 

mentioned In the Vedic literature first in the CfthAfldogyo Opd»li n . - 

give* an answer and thereby the maokind in fndia ibc Sfrflgvird- iti w known 

Humboldt, if the moJt boauUful, perhaps the o nly true ptubsophio song t« ng 

"^•♦The pl«s»rr which .rU^a l^r^rtoni con.aCt with .cnivble objects, «* io Im 

relinqiitthcd *• •cconiiinnicc) by pain. 

iVeOlc nicrifl^cc , & e , are only uitfu! as meanaol ■ . 1 , 

b, . 1 ,. , 1 .,.. u»l.. ..I -..rail.. «M- «»4 ^ 

. . . j ml know led at I I* ovcfthrowii oy tti«c wno 

aiithnrity ol the j.'ia(ia-1landa I seOiluri oil a S 

».I.Uia .1... 01 .l.,o komo-lroo). . "'‘’""j; 

Ih. iKroVod., .I.O..CIO. .« -ly ‘■'tf ^ l 

.1.1. .n.c. .h. ...ios. -The .jail..'.. >l« yr'i**. ‘h' ’^7' 

«.l .morioj ono.ll Wi.1. 0 . 1 . 0 . or., ■■ “""•rlVt’?,. Ti m2Z Tc 
to, .ho„ , 1.0 l,.v. no -o«.a.,u on. "S 

A S4tirtt Biek in Indtan miatPphf, Princeton. Ifl57. pp. -Z^-W J 


lucU !• the reasoning of luoh. The AgHihelra 
tf HvcUtiood, for the Veda IJ lasnlird 


U-TI.. 8».ir«l 1. •!««"• S*"*'"'" 

Korop... I..S..O,.. Io I78S Cli.rln Vlllkio,.. K.-W"'-'.! «"< En,l«t. i«n.l.. 

.Ion rwi„..„i,.k M . //«. p. 1.-I !• 







Ioncu< [ R(«,co(jrt. A, dt, Thr fcuf of Mta. Mr, 1960, p, 50 ]. The Jiw^v^r of Krlihna to Afjon* 

u ambodted ifi the GJto. which formt t part cf the MnHminttif, Bhlihms^p., X«I-XXXH(I. ti 

SI fine lo put the pciiu «f if-ew of the wsmor tsjte, that h ta Arjuna'e duty to 

n|ht. end thii it it thameful not ta do «. Umr. he lett forth the view of ih« eternity of 

loui invflksd In the doet^m* of rnincamitioii. There l» no fe*l killing or bein£ (til)ed. The 

G to dorivei Iti mAio iniptrvtlofl from the Upao-thadt that reprewnt a ttii# qF cite firit 

oompromlae between the .^tyo-Hlddlc EaiTcro Vedic and the Pri^Vsdk tyttenu of thought 

( Sehof in the doarIfie of Karm* or the faw of the d«d. and the irarimlAntion of touS*, 

end a regard For nonviolence and weetldtm and Mtegmet into a tomprehenirye lyntbeir, 

the rffITtrtrt .lementi of the Vedit eult of lacdfiee, the Upannhadic teaching of the AJ„ol„te 

dtohmeii. the ahagawate ihedm, thoSankhya duahim, and the Yoja medlratlM. He Introduced 

in the oonhint India the rniictlly Oravldisn intcituiion or bhdfttr or deyotiofl, and the pd/i 

Of wonhip with cFTarlnii of ftewera and otMr vefetaple articfes | Chatterjl, S. K ■Coo* 

trJbotloji rrom OlfTerem Lin|uag^C«(tote Gronpt ■. CHI. I. i9M, p 82 J. So the ehaBayid^ 

Gita ha* to sift thlngi to the very boiwio k ii occupied not only with the general problem 

of the ,u*trficii.on of the actwh. even Ji baied on ahlmw, bui al» wUh luitifyin- a non- 

ethicaf retreat at the time or the crkl* of aurv«al. Krishna thui «i ««ntu!ly a limit to the 

praeifte of ehimjj within practkible pfoporriont and thereby India wii «vid by the Gita from 

the onaliughtiof the krer A,Mn paiiorat inbet. lo wlwn the mtnaclng etrylronmennl condh 

troo* of an *dyan«d it,ge of ih, Afraa.an D«lc^.ion began to dnye into thi* .obrontinenx. 

Whn unqu«tte„hJy the Cto Ui powers obierve* J, M F*,<,uJ,ir. - It the rtpreienta- 

tloii of tne Suprama at Incarnate and » teachmf the loFtlett pJuteiop?,/ of India to Mt friend 

Ariona, wibat he and other timpio laymen frid reteii* The portrait of the Incarnate 

one le drawn with great aklll; the iltuatbn In whith the tetching » giyen enforce* certain erf 

« won* uufbt With great viv(dn»i; and cha liierary c^ualitiea of the book are well worthy 

r. '*11!*^?!'*. l« A very great work ‘ [ Oulhnea the Kdlglee* 

tltcrofore of Indld, O*. 1930, pp 90-1 J. f t 

;U9-L Man'i attitude of prayer to (he Deity for mercy refleeti a feeling of helpioi- 
nest on hl« pan. .ueinially in r<ip«ta of lulwiarente and t«rv*ve] ictoea both direct and 
indireti during crltet. When man turned partur fanlwrout m order to win Wa torviyal 
from the menacing glacial eondtiiont during ,he Uw«r PhtUtocene when many i mighty 
ap^uu like tlto» of the mimmotht and tl.c msKodona tuecumbed. In reduced Innocenrlr hit 
feltew-bet^ to the lame pKiabte and wretched tot from which he InniteJf tny,d deJlverence by 
ap(rt»tmg God for mercy. Man h*i been playing an -.diicxVminat. hiTot with both the rorrai 
of life, the flora and the figni. U IrfeTomii hid » God to whom to pray for dellueronc 
Irom the kunuj. predatory lymbionMnd other God. indeed. ;pp«rt to have failed. 

The tlmo ha* tom* when mm mint become their God m tfiii ion**. Tht Fact that tho 
hunutn tynemJi« nol been able to develop biologically hi* organ, furthrr ,i, order to fumi 
the domandt of a camivoroui Hfe, even in the eourie of a million yeara. indjciei that looner 
OB titer man hw to ,au„n lierbivoroui lif^ Modem food t«bttelorv an 
palatable dlihet «**^0'** iflhrtal-food. but. man a* a biofogicaj product, hat no right Sr any cnTwe 
» interfere With the n««riJ course of (he live, of hit feltawbolngi, on (he (in. ^hlch 

he clhlmi the »mc eonwniont for himtelf. Symbloth; mufoalltm U the niturtl order In the 
anlnial world and ih. oritnkmi which violate n .« doom«d cp d«tr«tlon ultimately at a 
natural corollary. The vital human aRairt have lo Mieairicably wunged wiih m another 




thmt l-fc fqr liumai:ik]f now to iurvli^4 bug vtvw qI tht 

con^tqueficei.^ it Jutlm ^rmJ oiher Jeifned mtn have £<Hiiufed a flote of warning.The 

Kjlutran se^ms to in organ^tkng •soclp^tongni^^ sipact cf ;ht humDn inKticu^lon 

on ch« foundation of e^dnomic mdcp^nderite to ih« indirldua! to Elmixtenthe may be lOla to 
fitd hit pi-esfifig inner dn^clopiTiEnc on ^ndiyjdiul level. This mun be the HUMAN MINI MU H in 
economic i-^quirementt, asi4 the indivJdifal muit have proprfr[iry control, iiuonijing to hit 
ihare on eqiml tertni* om naturai f«toMfcvt withoLit obligation to thfl UKicty. iph* indiyidual 
m tilt new set op tnusc have a fj^e choice either to |ofn or noc co |Bm the loc^ety for 
earning es^tt^tnbiUtenc^ |aini and Other advancagei tfu-ougli hli tut^ble hboMr'tUH'e and 
dividend in co^pisraUve Indiitli'iaLv and other meam of earning piotpetiry Thr iutomated 
Itidutrrfcs may be owned JAd fun by the society lO nitCl the expenditure of deveiopmenc 
and administriMon at the cornffiijiiiiy orgiicnxacfon and tha lurplui be diitrUduted Indlvidutl- 
wiw to iU mcmbeis. 

240-1. After thus worklttg out a nenr basts or founciatian for areclltif. the otliftto of 
1 new humanely, Che next kioe lOight arise is to how to orginiae the wMng IndividueU into 
the new society Obviously, on the basis of the lymblotK tnutUAiitm imong memben of 
th* SocreCy. Here wc fiird Qorselves Involved in wMer I'lsuiss. Being esiuntisUy s herbivoirous 
ba£ng man can liirdly jITbrd to offer conctssfons to the vegetation kingdom in thrt retpeef 
Man muii lUo be In rxlistonshlp bJ symblotk mticuJism with hti ftlbw-snlmaliii If hv iz>^% 
not want any more to A4t them for food as a symbiocic praJitof Wt hive nofJc<4t| how thftrf 
lies a pressing instmci in the ifin«r mm chit seoki ics *Kprofs?oi* through «itab!fshmg 
lymblotic mutu^llErn wJtli oth^r anlmili. At thli reiationihfp batwCeh nun md irijmalt 
rvmaint still genic rally to be Jsthlaved by the present liummicy in whfch risan h» tymblailc 
relalqnshlp mainly with the individAiU of hii own ipocles. we may rtimnably rccoghIzA tb^ 
former xtige of human symbiccic mutu^llim with all hving fornu n that represencing she 
GrciCef Hufnanlty^ 

A NEW YAHDSnCiC FOR MEASURING AND EVALUATING 
THE HUMAN FBOCESS 

14\~). we thus postulate that the * humen ftilnimum of ro^iilremania based on 
the tconomk Independence of thm Individual to cK« «Ktont of bis being Mm to feed 
bit Inner devolbprrsont in a community which It in tyiTibJock muiualltm with the entlr* 
living world with rfie aid of science and tnehnofOgy With ihn tLandard (Greater 
Humanity ) ^ inwure f thn Human riJnimuih. as we may ciU k)^ we may dv^lK i dcpeiidisblo 
yirdscitk for evAlyaiing vsrJovt stages of the human proctsL We may recognitc ths ^dkwing 

45- Wkrji people -ire liiiui^ry, ikSt| ur crowded^ ohaerve iJcticb ind PeiidriL They are 
txceeillngly UHCOinlorlebfo. Ibey ere not so ptone to continue on even ItrrI ft h 
diHicuil iot them to weigh things ditpaciiMOiiUty^ Unreii is Liine fne] tvlMcb the urwr 
spirM ntay fAii Mim BmmOt end cht fcHtmfAtlon upon whkh eiilhoritbtian 
menu imLy be Jtiruieii^ cither by the ffglit or ihc kfiemitcmes OndBC «uch ennctiiicin, 
li WDubJ be very diffirnlt to lioM ihrnisUc ur €i>-opertitive ideiJi in tbr Jjire uJ 
itesperai^ uecds W the ntcfeMillt* of lifo The leniptelloii tc Mh#i* thr tnle 
rarr^Al ti iigJii fi olicn overpowering [ Bijrc:h| G. L snd l*rndel|f E, Pff/^nfLthm AveWr 
to pr vv^iiliingioii, f^Lip^ Rcfd Ruresii^ t!)'l5 ] 
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five developmental ttige: d Hum>nli)f oli the ai?ove huii (detillt glvcfl ite In tu£ce»sl«« 
order of human lymhiotu, e<jonomy, technology, m^or mntitiont. end exprttDon of uetr«' 
lUbilttence Initmcl^ve urget) :— 

142- J. T- 

STAGE-* PflOTOHUMAMmf 

Flin, a herhivoroiH hommoid of tlie Siw»[ilc and ^Ateinporar)i htarixaae In (ho 
TropFcal Belt of the Otd World, tcreiching from Indonetia to Central Africa vte the 
lub-HimaUjfii. Ant(ntl-4(2grestEv4tneH Utd urjd for tport p'eaent 

STACE-II. SUBHUMANITY. 

Hw had to tarn pjrllel carnivorous to the extent of cannibatlim for lorvlval dgrinj 
the Lower Pleiuocene, as becomet evident from iha rsmainf of Auitnlopllbecuf 
found in Africa Howovor. hfi counterpart Ih Indonesia^ the Paronthropus, adlMfed to 
vejeUrianlsjn [Robinson, J. R., 'The Aunraloplthccjnes A their bRtrjnj on the OrlBitt 
of Mm & Stone Toot'Maklnf, ' Smh ^tuen J. ef Scitnce, LVK, |$6|, pp, l-t3j. Hun- 
clngrmllectirig with che sId of FalaeohtUtc technology (wood, stohe ind Aref. Animai' 
tjgrHtiveneu continued for defence as wttU «i offeiicc : beginnings of aeithetlcu- 
snd fesilvltlei. 

STACE-tIL HUMANITY 

Han gantrafly In lymblotic tnutualitm with Kit own hindi lo cwinlballun was reduced to i 
ritual, Man in predatory jymbiotii with other ulmalt for foad and otjulpmenc, Blads 
mdyitriflt inding wRh the termination of the Oiicolithle in India and of fironie Aje 
In the Middle East at the beginning eif the Iron Agv, c. 1200 K:. The fovolucrtmary 
Invention was that of food-production through dQirffftticitiqn of pfonei and animals 
(domestication of dog, dibble-culture, litx-culturc, agriculture indudlng animal 
biubandry; tlie luiar lyttem It tilll pnevaione and will persist for some time to cOme 
u no altemtttve to agriculture for Food-production hai yet been foveaUdJ Other 
mvnntlons; pottery, plough, wheel. irHjaibtt, writing. maihemKiei. astronomy, 
metallurgy- gun-powder, optical initruments, printfogt etc., before the Indwltrla* 
, RevoluLlon-l (iTlO) With whidi the Machine Age bagtm, giving 

L ittiicrlil pf^^resL aO over ilie wwld (utMA tf»d InMiT^jtl-cOft^buttlon en|lnei ter 

SUtli power to tun madtlnes), together with the conteiquont mtemlfiatlwi Of eapiMl 
with the aid of ImperlaUim, warfare, deptomacy, pcwer-politicu ait and the resulting 
< |fc(tenl degeneration of man and civilltation, it aniklpted by lome irtclvnt pupfoi « 

she wofit era of the human hUfory (233-44} h which we art living today. All 
earlier iruLlnaive urges persisted In the human behaviouf end overpowered d» ettpr*- 
»ion of such benevolent and cion»trucs*ve urges as the feehog gf urtlqiivness In the 
human individual that eocournt« *'1* fowr dovefopment, and the urge of eltrsHm 
^ which seem its channillwtiofi through the human symbVath; mutualism with the rest 
of the living world. The Induttrlal Revoluiron-lt leti in from IWS (devefopmem of 
nutfoir energy. attrooauUcs, tybernatics. ttz}. Hut durfog thit stag* iauis an 
j omiiivoroiH living as noth » Kerbivortus «td eamivortui prudisor, Man'* entry into 

xhe Gnrtter Humanity miy b« oonttdertd as tsKing place when be ceases to mbiitt 

» 'nd *«jnf*ye at a predator of flors and fiuna of hli envifwim«it. whkH are, indeed. 
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fivft develop^mcfiEil cf KumaniiK on th* ibove bade (deraitt given arc m tuccstilve 

order of hwntn tjfinbiOflt, economy, technology, major Inventions, and expression of eKCrt- 
vobtlttence Instinctive jrgei } i— 

24?.“! t I" 

stage-1, protohuhanity. 

Nan. a herbivorout homlnold of the SiwalJk and contemporary heriiont In the 
Tropical Belt of the Old World, tcretehing from Indonetla to CentraJ Africa via the 
tub-Himalayas. Animil-aggretiivenesa and urge for sport present 

STAG^II. SUBHUHANITY 

Man had to titm partial camivoroui to the extent of cannlbatltm for stirvlvaf during 
the Lower Pteritocene. at becamet evident from the remaliu oF Australopltheciit 
found In Africa. However, his counterpart in Indonesia, the Pironlhropus. adhered ts 
vegetarianism [Robinion, J. R., 'The Australopitheanes St their bearing on the Origin 
gf Man & Scone Toot-MtktBg,‘ South Sfacisn /, of Scisflee. LVII, IWI, pp. l-ii], Hun- 
Eing-collectidg with the aid of Palaeolithic Ecchnology (wood, ctone and fire), Aalmal' 
aggressiveness contliuied for defence u well as ofence: beginning; of aesthaticti. 
and festivities. 

5TAGt-(H. HUMANITY. 

Man generally in symbiotic muciiallsm wuh hit own hffid. so cannlballim was reduced to a 
rtteat. Man in predatory symbloftts with other animats for food and equipment. Blade 
Industries ending with the termination of the Chacoliihic in India and of Bronie Age 
In the Middle East at the beginning of the Iron Age. c. 1200 BC. Tli* revolutioiiwy 
Invention was that of food'production through domestication of plantt and animals 
(dOTResLication of dog, dlbble-cukure, hoe-'Culturt, agriculture Inctuding animal 
husbandry; the latter system fa still prevalent and will persist for some time to come 
•1 no alternative to agrfculture for food-production hit yet been loverttedj. Other 
Fnveniiont: pottery, plou^. wheel, Irrijrjtion, writing, mathematics, astronomy, 
mecailurgy, gun-powder, optical instrumenu. printing, etc., before the foduicrtal 
Revolution-f (fTTO) with which the Macbine Age begins, giving rise to phenomenal 
material progress all over the world (steam and InternaJ^omfaustlon engines for Indu* 
itrijt power to fuo machines), together with the ceniequent Intentification of capital 
with the aid of rmpeHalismi warfare, dcpfomacy, power-pobtics, etc, md the resulting 
general degeneratlion of man and ctvilliitKifii as snticlpted by tome ancient peoples as 
the worst era of the toman history |B3-#'i| tn which we are living today, All 
earlier truclnctlvd urges persisted in the human behaviour end overpowered the expre¬ 
ssion of such benevolent and constructive urges as the feeling of uniqueResa in the 
human mdividuaJ that encourages hli tnfwf development, and tbe urge of aftrtiisin 
^ whkh seeks Its chaenellaatlon through the human lymWolk mutualism with the rut 
of the living world:. The Industrial RevoJutloo-ll sets in from (devefopmem of 

nuclear energy, ertronautlcs, cybematict. eec.j Man during this stage laadi an 
omnivorous living as both a hcrbivoroui and carnivorous predator. Man's entry Into 
tlte Groater Humanity may be considered as akhtg place when he ctms to sntoittt 
and survive as a predator of ftora and fauna of hK anvlrgnment, whkh are. indeed. 
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otfiemiin far mote to hmi ini when he bce^i to ««hltsh v.ith them the 

telwianthip of lymfawKc mi.iu,lltm with the strf of tcJente i«hncfajy of the 
tnituitrlal Revolutions. 

STAGE-IV GREATER HUHANITY. 

Msn becomes frester In the term* of bmtagicd ethics hf txttniini hU sj^mblotic 
mutujhim end eltrulim to hi* feJIow-beingt with the sd of science end teehnobiy 
of the bdustmf RevoJ«t,on a The consequent rise of a new ^.o^onomic order 
on the biiii of the *humso mmimum ' i Ml-l J reietiing forte* und^wh ch such 
lub-humen tmtinctive urg^a* animsl-^r.sswenes*. dommatton. 
ire likely to subitde and such oon*tructi« urges a* the iovontivones*. aesthetics^ 
snd festwme*. fedingoT uitlquenw. sHruism. and the q^t for the unknown app«r tkely 
to assume a path Of unhImJered development both on (be P 

A ... ^ 

hit felbw-bfl1o«- stage fs hkely to 

Paradise m the Zor*KtrU». Hebrew. Christian and Jllam^t thoughH. ^e o en 
I t, Krita Of Sstta-yusa o* th* Hindoi. the conceptwn* of the H* 

IsmJ of ci the Egyptian* and the Sumerians, respectively. 

(s Vay he anticipated to have three phase* t— 

( I , 0™«r Hum».7-I. 

nrlth the aid of sdance and technology- 

111 Gr»tw HuiMi.ty-1 n,»'. .Tn.ta<a» *"’™’ 

^rtd. 

(3) Greater KumanHy-3. Man'* lymbiotic mutualism with the entire pheno- 

fn«wn ot 

STAGE-V 5UPERHUHANITY. 

The achluvpmefli ol d-- Jonceptton o( Rodheitruhnni, the Gi»rtic of 

vt*uahyed to '*’ ® ^ ^orokm. the Ultra-homlnUatlon of Chardin. 

r:r — 


From page tSl) chart) 

(..Ithu h. IS th. Swiwr, <l» HwiDs, » tns*™*- 
» A- MSIIMS «ts.» Himul..l.l h |u,„,v(V,i». Hi«"r>k*<W. Kf'*”*- 

MethfKh Tibwth or SauL ^ ‘ J Hamadan. Eldad «a- 

Theudss. Mo*« of Crete, Mahdb AW Pri^ath* KrUhiwmurtt, 

Dint, Mehahem. Oivid Aroy. ™ '.f«img of uniqueness' reacha* Its cltmaK. 

m4 mfluy ^ in which the ‘,'^1,"^ „rrlsed dormant urge m man 

,rtKt, sh« .«w.n« V > Mill ih, uuimot- RtJltji. ite m.? ««il « 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE TWO OLD WORLD BASIC 
CULTII RE -CO MP LEX ES 


24A-1 deviH^ ^ lor cviluatiFig varhaus sUuatiDni, upeccs, spates, 

of iSp hurn^n process in ctrms of mVnljr the humari with other cornpon^nts of 

tht mectianurn oi the pbetiomenon of liffc« takir^g the Greater Humathty-ill ( mn\% in i/mbloti^ 
mtilUJtlim with all the life^form* wKh Eh« atd of Klencit and rechnob^y) » a model for 
the ideaf or the perfect man we may now retume oor cursory survey | t94-ln-*J J of 
certain aspects of the human process fn the New World of the Amepkai, &ut still do we 
require to pause a while In order to acquaint ourselves with some of the distinctive features 
peculiar to the two basic culture—complcptes related to the two Old World basic farmlnj 
communiclesi I. e.. an Eastern of the humid tropical Southeast Asia, and a Western of the 
Afrasian Dry Zone- 


Two main basic triiti may primarily be recognized In thes* compleites 
(1) whereas the palawlithk we In tJie form of a cleaver or Chopper of the food 
gathering stage continued at the polished iwne axe \ ) well Into the food-producing 

stage in the Eastern community. It dnippeared In the later stage In the Western community 
and was tuppluited by the ' blade ‘ itnne industries (+-11 - and (2> the development of 
patriarchy in the Western community In the course of the pastoral stage 1 fi-l t from a 
matriarchal bait tocial strucEure common to both the communities ol the Old Work. The 
EinftPi community thut characteristically lacked the bbde industries and patriarchy. The 
domeiticatod pig as a jcavanger It esHTttiaHy * Southeasi Aslan animal IForde. C D. HabJioi. 
Economy A Socitty. Lon. 1956, PP- 444-tl relaad to a mode of faod-getcing In which the 
poUihed ttone axe of the paJaoolithic tradition pUyt a functional rols. 


7A5-\. It therefore follows from the above fitis that the presence of a blade industry, 
paitereham. and patrlarciiy in the Eastern culture -complex as well as m the Americas, atiesu 
an mftuBnce from the Wei«m cultiire-compkx. Conversely, theptettnee of the domesticated 
pig and the polltbed stone ax. in the Western society, may well be ^igned to Influjce, 
from i» eastern counterpart. The worship of nude mothcr^goddets and plrallu^ w nces, 
pUnt-worsHip, ancestor CUlt. mltrltrehy, etc., aa a direct heritage of the earlier hunO^- 

toUecting (food^athermgl stage may well belong to th* earlier hori«>n when^ two societ.es 

shared a common culture and practised a common eoppiemenury food-produc ng eeono y 
bated Oft root-plaftiing or dibbk culture. 


24^1. We have noticed some facts .bout the genesis of the food^r^uemg 
i ia-4-n, the tociiwn of Its cradle in the submontane parts of the Fertile Crescen { 
lying adjacent to VsvIJov'l fourtii primary center { the Near Eastern . | w e ^ 

elnhori, wheat was first cultivated identification ^ ^ 

Southeast Asia 120. B. 4J, 49-! ), and she recent general ^ 

cradle with a priority in developing the most momeniout economic m 
Ktimm hln^ry io fftCi i fooct'-prDJucrog 

247-1. The plant domestteation and crop growing according to this tendency 1 ^ 

began in the Humid J^r^ng withplants and 


Ifike, th,t ,re sofwquem rr tfopicfc T^h^rt. r«rti, ind rhiwmei gither^ both for 
fooi and for bo<}y piino ind other djfes, etnie within thefr workln* paic«ffii and graduaJly 
ca^fc to be the lir« specific crop icofiit In i jimpk form of firrrrlitf that depended upon 
vtjewtiye reprodutlon cf live plz« materhi. Seed or «reat farming, which we find as the 
tatJ(e« form of cottivation In the Fertile Creicenr, and other cropping practices, are hetd to be 
In thu eheor)!. the luer development, ft fofbws that the dibble or diggJng-itlck fobilsti-nce 
crop'growJfig ( rootY. uibert. nod rhiiomes; yamt. taro, sweat pouto; banana, coconut, etc.) 
would coflituuto poitl&ly the oldeit agficcfturai i/iumi f Saoer. C. O., JlgrfcuHortfl Orrsim 
& Diupflfwfj. Nr. 1952 ] that appesre to lie it the foundation of our entire food-producing 
technology aavd It (i from thH root that various formt. like the hoe-colture or the Jadang 
( Q-J, Fn, S\, g«Asrji% by the cultiv^cort of mlllfitJ and net ] | ths 

^ulheaH Atla, the Far E«t. and maite ] I6+-20I-I \ m the Americas; the agriculture 
I Ffi. S I based on the animal-driveti plough, irrlgailon, wheeled-trantport. etc., grew up in 
eoufie of time, according to the ficlfitlct provided by varmui typet oi «o(ogiaJ leuinga. 

24d-i. It hw been ctafifiej earlier | 174-1 | that che ethnic types have little 
meanlrtg for she purpose of jiich i functioml hiitory as the present study aims to be, The 
linguistic grouping, sop. h« hot much tlgiUBcince In this eonteai, for Ideas and wchniques 
can freslv pass from one people to another without reference to ethnological or Upgulstie 
grouping. However, the primary fltiguijtK grouping offert valuable functional-hlttoncal data and 
we have therefafe admitted U into the presto; study. The present poputauon of the Mo- 
PaciFt region (the term has mainly cultursl tlgmncance and embraces a part of caiierp lndt>* 
Sousheast Asia, and Itlindt of the Facific Including Australia} can be resolved into a linguistic 
jtrau contuimg of (I) the Andamanese, pj the AustrallM. (3) the Papuan. (4i the Auitric 
\ IS?-7I-I ). (5) the TIbetfr-Cblnese. and (£) the Indo-European fimiliei of languages. The 
speakers of the first arc conRtied to the Andaman Jtlands in the ftay of eefigal, Ic hss 
numeral* only for I and X the diglu up lo 9 bajng IndtCttad by rtlslng the requhitu number 
of fingers- Beyond JO, no tounling ii poaible [ ftjriman. H V.. Noiro on the ionnio/u oT the 
s«rh >lndomen.Croup of Trihcs. Cal. tSSfi «c J. Attempts have been made.toconn^t th* AuHralian 
with the African Nilotic language; of the Sudan group. Andamanese. Orawdbm. fapwn and 
Che Ausiric, but the group It best rejardod at wholly Independent [Gray, L H, Fbundutforn A 
^nguoi#, NY. 1960, p Iff), 1e hit only three iiumeraU, ( I. 2 and 3), higher rumbers up to 
20 being expretied by addltlemi. Attempts to connott the Papuati with Dravidian and 
Australian have not yei beer, suoeessfut [Jfrfd, p 388] The Auttrie family ha. been noticed 


249-1, The lndo-«ur^an language. ih« ire spoken m the cMtcrn India are Assamejo, 
^gill, Oriyi and Blh.n (Terciry Prakrit, or the Outer Band of the Wagidht Secondary 
Pnkrrt, developed from the Pr^chya Primary PrshrfC of the Indo-Aryan branch Of the Indo- 
irartian iKtton of the S'liam group of the ind^Eurtspeart iinguutk family Then ferar eisc 
hdiin la^usgct Show InffueOce of the Au.trlc .p«ch«, which ,s discernible also in tlie 
IVimsry Prakrit stage including the v^ic to some extent [ |69 11, mdicitirtg the presence of 
the Austric cptakers In the northem Indri pnor to th^ Rtgvedic period. 1.500 BC We 
hw. alresoy noted that the AustrJe hKt reached Nodagaictr by the tea. un one hand; and the 
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M I wchiMlogy, w* miy refer here to the •Tentative Correbcion of the 

9.TM3/pp"’^7i-?i*.l! ♦"‘‘o-ChJni* » oul h)r V,.^I>. Krtihntiwimy [Af. 

tm 

a-india b-indo-cwna 

f Ohder of fe^uence From bottom upwards) 


(i) LATE NEOUTHIC (Cdi lyeet of 
E, C Werman 9-12). 

Chakradhirpwr ^ Herrbela sltei Ih 
^Injhhhum. 

BrihnugJn-18. 


( 2 ) MIO-NEOLITHfC (Types 5-«J 

Buriahom In Keslimir (c ISSOHh 130 
BC J 

BrahmaeirMA j =:Umur Z2954 153 
BC A Id. Indus CivflltatloA 8^1). 

Suipnsketlu-ll 

Surface find* from BelUry, Rilchur, 
H/dorabad. esc 

(1) EARLY NEOLITHIC (1-4), 

Brahma|irl 'prc-4* type., 
Singioekatlu-I 

(4i HESOlfTHlC 

Slngnull mlcrolliht A Linghnij-t, 


Kendleli Upper Oey. 
jalthaJlJ ^hujtttnf type'. 

Upper Nendlttanama. 

Tuttcorin ie/( rnlcniliths 
^ c Fifth mlUenlttm fiC, i^^l} 

: (5) PROTO-NEOUTHIC OR MIODU 
STONE AGE (the author adds here) 

f I ) UCe —VeiEijos of nucleated 
iettltments In Peninsular India. 

(li) Early —Upper Grivak of the 
Pravara ( 4-(} 


LATE BACSONIAN-SOMERONG SEN 

(Copper-bronze) 

Celt-types of E.C. Worman i.4.6.S-tl* 

Plain A decorated hand-Ptadc pottery. 
Domeick dog. 

mid-bacsonian-late HOABINIAN 

Celt types |_ 3 , d-7, 

Snrioothlnj, of Cutcins edge. 

No aniiftal husbandly. 


BACSONIAN-HIO H0A81N< 

MIAN, 

CfliE-types 1-2 appear first. 

StoRB chipped t irnoothlne upeara. 
srace* of agrieulcure, 

EARLY ( ■ Archaic'} HOABINHIAN 

Llihk industry based, on rounded 
r^er-pebbles * roughly chipped, bone 

(Mewhttile, s^potftd association with 
u Melan eslans : H ec b eren, 

M. it.+, • A Preliminary Noto on the 

EacavaitM of Saj^yofc Rockthelter 

/. SJffm Soc,. XUX. i«|;fp. Jo5*i) 




ISl-A. Homo tapicftt appears in the Weiten Alia, Africa aJiJ Europa with th* fllid-j 
iri^JttfEe;^ but lili ippoarance li> the Southeast AiiJ does not iseTn lo bnivc been iuotiai«i, 
eyfln ciuhU^, with i cechnotoglcaf change. A huiiflng-~g9thering hotizon that reminds us 
«»nt»lly of a late Upper PatiealtthlC continuum li found in usodation widi the iprakers of 
the Au-iiralteni Papuini ird Andtmynete languages in the fudo-Pacific region. The horlaoii in 
Afric* Is rbprfitertec) by the Pygmies of Congo and the Sushmeo of the Kalahari Desert, in 
Sri Unka by the Veddaa India has. besides the Andamanese, some more htinting tribes 
(the Kadar, the Maltt Pantaraoi, the Pallati, the Conti-Reddi and tho Koya of the 
fouthorn India; she Juang of Orissa; the HlH Marli of M. P.. the Raj' of U P i the Hharia 
and Birhof of eih.if; md the KuM tribes, the Koni|alt Nigw. etc. ot Assam; Majumdar, 
D. N., fioces & Cufiurei of Indw, Bom, 1951, p. I4(, 'Hunting and Cohettionsi Siiga' 
peoples), who practlciiUy pursue she same eciohom]i> but are esssiiiriitiir more idvaheed in 
certain respects, having been Uuhtg in the surroundings of civillaarion for over four 
'niifinli In cho Afnercai there are many peoples belonging to tl'i* locio-ecotiDhiie horizon, 
which we may call the proto-archait In terms of WiKey and Phillips class iflci! ton | 199-l.J }, 

251-1. "The tools of rhe Hoabiuhiin. sugc B J2SI-I. B 3 f. group Hi.” obsorves 
A, H. Dan!, " torreipotid willi those of the BacsonlJTi, stage C (252-1, & 3 fi Dong-Thuoc (bj 
Group. . Generally tpeaklrg. only the ground took in the Hoibmhtan culture appear to hive 
been derived from the fiacsonlan There are some ungrouitd tools whfth aUo hear reiemb- 
lance to the Bacronian types. . The tomparisem now finally brings out thAi stage A of the 
Hoabinhian { 152*J, B 1 [ was more or les* of the same catagory as uages B of Bacson Tb« 
only difliculty irises with the so-called ' Archaic ’ tools h- the two regions. TTie pebbic 
ehopperi of the Hostiintnaii culture have not so far been found in Bac-son [ Dani. A, H., 
I’refifste?]r t f'utofiiSMry i?f Edstern fhditf, Cil* i960, p H6-7 ] 

254-4. These two msinly tyjSolcgUaJty correlated archacologital horjions of (be 
protohlitoric Southeast Asia ihould not be also icmporal cosite.’nporariftj, for the cechnobgi^ 
cal development li conditioned more by ecologicsl rather than Other factors, We have already 
noticed (25t-( i that the polished none aue which seeint to mark the presencs of food- 
producing by cuUiyiiioti-ipetifically the honlculiore (dibble and hoe-cultures) of the Souti.eait 
Asian and Amerlaii pattern that had neiiher the domestic farm anlmiU nor the plough 

-Juti a* the serrated sickle blidat do In the case of the Western agriculture. The polished 
ixe wot mdeod m .mplemnnt of the pskwilthic beriuge that was adapted to new functions 
firjtiy by grinding It; edgv Only, and later by polishing It all over. Ue ati Atheuli^n blFiie 
handaiss This fvuof iv well u It* ffWisient atsKi>t»on wuh doniOsUcaTed pig, the animal 
native to ihr humid Orienr (Forde, C D,. Hubltet, Economy & Society, Lon. fW6. p.p. 4+1-61 
found In arcluoofogitai rcstordi ( IBl-J-eU ), and the absEnte of the orlicr handwt tradition 
m the Amertcan Ar-fieic |IS9-l,2t. ett. go to suggest for the polished .Cone ixo i South¬ 
east Asian centre of development Its dlBuMon to America where It OCegrj in zHe vartieic 
Wnpwn archteologinl context in the Gruen Ri«r Ph»s« o# the Southeatem (U S.A l Afchiie, 
ca^b&^-da»d S4ll+S(J0 BC (Aurtlt sicfl) and the Bva Rhase on the (wer Tennessee river 
lAtnold. J. R. B Ubbyi W. f. ■Radfowbon Datei,’ Sc, Ii3. No. 2927' 1951 : Crena, H. R.. 
- Unlveruty of rtichfgin ftsdiocarbor. OatCt'. Sc. 124. l9S6),on one hand; ^nd la occurrence it. 
c, 6O0B BC old It rata of an agricuituraf stage ai Bolt Cave on the Caspian ifl msociation with 
domestic pig I Coon. C S,. Cove Eaplomtlons •" fran. Phil. (951. p. 75] m Wsnern Farming 
Rcgfon in the NMufian-eymm-jericho A. 64W±I50 BC^flelt Cave. $fWfl± 330 flC prepotwy 


Nedpth.c trortion [Melfaarr. J.. -The &«j>jnnlng of Vi|%e & Urt«n Lrfo', the Dawn of 
OifJ^izotiw, Of DC. Loti. I96i, pp. 5S-6J ] "A niati with j poHshrf-itone axe.'" wrltei C, S, 
Ctent. -’em futf ircM (arge «nough for h<ii;se-building, ciFjoe-njaJcIftg. or sbif-making, ic wat 
poutbift to spread ihc idea of a poliihtd-'itone axe among huncerf, who coold s« Its 
immediate advantage I,, making weapon, boati, tent frames. «nd fences mto which to drfve 
the game, lorg before it wai potsibJe to portuade them to gixe up liuniing and to live fay 
celtlvaiton. The polished stone ax was a particular boon to thast Hvmg m northern forms 
beyond the range of agricultwre. where <atnoei, snmvshpet, and sled are merElal.-rT/le 
of IMun. Lon, If62. p. 82-3 J. « Oor hypotheili ttarts with ths assumption. " observe Wtlley 
end Phillips.” that the baric adaputfon lo the modern form n,d waierside environments is 
represented by the vinoiH Archaic cultures and that ihelr gltlmste sources I.e m the boreal 
culturei of the Euraristic NcsolltMc and Neolithic stage*. Upon this substratum, we furiher 
hypotfusixe, wn grafted one or several pottery srsditrons. also of northern EurtUMlc drlfln, 
resulting m (h« Early Woodland cutsurei of the Grllfinv scheme ” fM & T AA. p. MBI leavtor 
Our of consideration the dlffuiten of the polished stone axe to America where it i-tves « I 
guide antjquhy of the Archaic ttage which In Its turn marks the incipient and early agricuU 
lural horl^. th= Implement may well have taken hardly lesi than a mlHenmm to spread 
from the Southeast Asia to she Caspian, a distance of about 4000 ml*, at the rate of the 
movement of , normal isorticultur^ group lit the wake of so 11 exhaust ton. The gu„esl* of the 
^d-prodvdng economy based on the hoe-cuiture m the Southeast Asia stand* thus chrono- 
bgtafly on a par with that of the Old World Western farming cradle. Mowever. we have 
stui to wait for .« connrmaiton and precise location of it*, cradle from the Southeast Aslan 

T TaT protohfstoncallyso far. The horticulture was 

practJied In the Wstem farmmg cradle during tho prepotcery Neolithic (c 7,OOa-5 SOO SO 
and in the earlier stage no deftn.ie traces of food-production hsve yet b.ert ess countered' 

n ,he Eastern cradle, iKawever. we come across the proto hors icukural development In the 
farm of the diggliig-itltk or dibble Culture J 245. 247-} J ■ 

hard s fTi T'^ hi^ntlng.gatherfng ^pt«, whose point i* normally 

fmrduncd in the fire f the Bushmen, the Ardamenese. the Seinung,. the Austrailar,. the Ckearia J 

the Hop of North AnteHca. theSoro of the Amaionli, «c.i ind with whljj they df* ^ots and 
tuber* and dulodge iheJ|*ftsh. msy alio be used ■* * dibble nick Va make hols.! r * ^ f 
and to break clods tn the incipient agriculture or root-culUvatJon, ■■ k n a remartahl 
state* C D Forde.'* ihu hoes with blade* of wood or stone are amone the r 

echnograptiial specimen*, and that ouulde the Old World t,r the Iron hL " 

agricultural implement among the lower cultivators from Se^epri la 

trick alone it found'* [ep. cit- p. 432-3 J. tna tlie digging- 

256-1. The trarritlon from the palaeolithic to the poUrhed s^onn ji- i. , 

both easiur and direct typobgically seem, to have bae^ , complicated Pf««i for Jt il 
a change of stone from comparatively harder duirtzite, nint, etc to *«*« ! 

other racks. Grinding seems to have been first mvolveU m the Uthi- t«h„„fo/ and 

.h. p™.. «. «™.i. T. 

grummeue grw*^ development with which (he hunting-collecting g«> " 1 T 

domeitlcxtlon of re«* sad tubers through dlbble^lture marking tj- beemmJ. ^ / 
Afchaif— Into pe*u or powds^ with a slab and a pebble a* nieaiin- .f ^ 

experience thus gathered with the grinding process and lu «rion cn .^ne 






1ST 


shown a yrij to get fl rwewahk iwJ sharper cuiiinj-edge tfian obuinablc by percussion or 
prasiirrt flaking on a iradmowl paJaeoUthlC typ€ of im. k wal ao advantage over earlier 
types Thus the tfiniJdon Uam the Stage C or the Archaic Hoablnhian charscceriied by 
pebble thopport. through the IntermedUts or Stage B Hoth.nhian in which the edge-grlnding 
occurs, to the L«e or Stage C HorhlnhUn wherein the pebble chopperi diwppear and 
partially “ground «wa appear, leemt to have resulted from the gathering luge connected 
with iht dlggirv-stlde of »uch tribes M ths ipeaken of the Andamenete, the Auu rati an. the 
Papuan, and a few Ausiric-ipeakers. like the Seming of Malaysia, the Nkobant; a* well as 
Californian indim* ^ 12-11. the Bushmen of Sooth Africa and many others, which toon aftor 
ttimod It Inw ibr dibble of the inciplfint food producing phase of the ctildrailon of roots, 
tubers and rhiromes { 247-1 Thl. ph.se is missing in the archaeological lecords of the 
Weatern cradle of food-prodoctHJfi In the Middle E.st- 


257-1, To (hose, particularly theL*n«r Evolutionists ^ 215-1). who befiove that ft was 

.h,«,„ulu. 0.. .h« I.J "..nl. .h= M,ddt.E« ».d B th. 

domtittcKion «t pIma Md Mlnua, t»e initirni of tf.» Boilmoo of ih" Kol*!'*" “'"“J" 
5.«.h A<r,« wl,oVo thoro , 0 , coolorto [Cooo. C S . 0*. t«). P «9). “V” 

»ho.. »<l, 0 ..r 10 0»it p.8.n= hol™. h.rk. b-k B K-rBO OokoB of o iO.m K 
ITind.1. NV. CklBBSo«.l«..lo» .0 Soork E.....™ B. *.««(, PWo,. X.I. lOT] 

p,». .nBooB. > »' ""T "Vr^vT; 

decs cos liaecssanl), load B she plow .gsltulBre. fos wc know i e rearing o " ' _ 

led sh. B.n>n poopS.' » boriB,. ™ o« b . plow end .kcp hs.. -»o0orf rj 

tu«.e. k. B, •Sdbilltonc/ CMorol Antircpnlc,,. cd. Bo«, f. Bosson. I 

..dent Mckrn. kiBW Ik. whorf. b« Ihc, did not «. It tor nk spo, , • ^ 
pottery on ll Slmilirly. the .nclent Ptruoins kJd doiMltiteted r t sn m . 

L. .„d the AW hot ■!>.» BO did not yoke .knn. b Be pW f 

WoBUon ond tsOOO. llso ...n. » !.». pL/.d . «l.«l.. »!, B llw j''*"'*”'"" 

rd the . d,Bn.,on,B.whkh 1. W p."l»E !'<>««" « * ^ 

proce.,.. of the rn.d..n.B of tk. >.en.» procew. In the some wv '•>“"«> «' 

cutiure *Tc on 

15B-! In Australli very little culture change seems to have taken place since ttie 
u 1 hich hat lyoologltaTly been correlated with the Archaic Hoabln- 

^.neofthe g, ,„donestan Affili.tior, of Australlar. 

hltn of Soutlieast Aiia I Mt ar Y- - ■< _ ^ divliloi* of laOour between the 

Aboriginal Culture*. J. Pulynesioi.i-Xll. 3 r«3L ^ ^ 

S«et in which have noticed earlier 111-1). l-v, and 

itk€f) pljxe tn tli^ prpcis-Arch Bit wiS® ^ ^ 

46-The B.olit is • r.nilly of fV"'" ''’*'^,Vin'rimi»tt^ .iimiH Ibein 

.be r.„.n ».nlbe,ni.. 

.. »' “'Vs:cb^'bL7: rr w» Th., 

Ghnssl irnn. K«.d,„.n n.. the no«h. 

tucii went to Kie (ecustrirte ^rc.i ,j,jgrttloos. L, IrUmb.irger hat pon.nd 

luier sfiread ovc-ir Alr>o» hi * ^ . ey the Bantix tenguage ul 

out oennin basic (ingntaiic Feature pP _ ^ ^ Feb,, 13S6. 1 

Afric. and the Pr.vldian ol India f - Indians tn Africa . Mm. SS. bcb., 



f» 


Chin, have the earlfeit trices of m*™ and hli <ukure ( 4-t ) The viriogs 

Piihecanthfoput HiJi have been found In the arif MpdrPreKtocene. Djeik gads- In 

1*V4 and the (Wtt-Nlho^art ChouksHiUm «»e depostcs in Chma [Zeuner, F. E. £>afin^ the Pgte. 
loll. »9«. pp. 170-9 J belong to Homo exetcut homlfUdj, Homo tipient in hk eiHlest form 
ippeir, at T« Yin* ( Mid-pleistocene ) In China and of a Jmr per«,d at the Upper Civ« of 
Choulcoutien in fava two tkulftfrom Wadj.k, dated the end of the Pleiteocene, irn nrlmarily 

'« North Borneo a f„||y «p,ent Austroldtd 
tkoK I !«7-J c. dO.OOO y« oid* hit been found tn Niah Cave HfiY-tl -The Diettt 
fltbecanthropl. Che Trinil Pithecanthropi, Sob, and Wadjak, observer Coon,” may represent 
tuccettive inva.ons a center of Auttr,l«d evofMtion somewhere in the north, such « 

Siam ot Indo Chlni (f Jev, wat , periphery of Southeitt Atia. Austrifii ,i a periphery of 
lav*. Wn do not know when human hein** fir« be*,n to bother the kmciroos by ippearlnf 
n Australia. . The oldest Carbon-Id date yet obtained from an archaeological site ft^67dO + 
120 BC. as^Jated with an archaic culture known as the Tirtingan. Becautt a silll mor^ 
prlmltl^ cuttM.-e. the K.rtan j ^ Archaic Hoabbhlan. 2S2-J 8. d \ has been found fn to.eral 
s«« bebw the Tiftangan, Tmdafe ajtlmitet thn the Karcan culture most have bdfun at 
eait as eirly as JO.OOO BC. No evidence I| yet available which Indicates that entry took olace 

even. It has been dalmcd, the Mon-Khmer fm^uages of Southeait Asia f lSO-1 t whirh are 

spoken by Mojigoloidj. and in parti of Jndii. whore they nre spoken bv both l i.4 

and Austrafoidi • [Oil. t9i3. pp. ^06-7], *’>' Mongoloids 

2S9*J We hsve KioCtced earlier (Jux 0 11 1 

OP.o. u.,;, „.i.te«„ 1 “ 

dlyMt, lH.lr ino <lhp.H •«,!«,■ (. br«i», «,« .oIh,ip„|!l]^” ' I 

tnb. Mopg tl.«, r.cl,on«l » ,h. mou h„„,„ ^ ^ » ^ 

r::“v . . -■>. 


peoples. The Tiwk jo naeked. Their only eutirng cools are an jii 


S a Wsc area Wild yims, willahies. inrt opossums on land and shelinsh « low nde are available 

in lumnenc qomiltlei Every year the Tiwis burned over the lindseip* to k-n dnJ! Ts! 

unde'growtb which impeded hunting. Hunting (with spear) I* 

women dig and collect all vegeuble foods. To catcf. tea Jrtlw and cfoc^il« 11,^ 

iravef by canoes The Tiwl society lim on the fringe of 3 marnn,t ™.< 

molt mirgbalor tnirgfnalt. They have never spear throwers, stone-tipped 

and other ekmentt of the common Agstrallin native culture, Thtv rmt.^ ‘ 

with 1 liccte change, of a cultural fevef found elsewhere e.7Q,0(» to IM &30 ^ a 

fp.l,.r Tl«„ p„< j,„. „o„ 2 

compose and Hirg a new and populsr tong, a dancer who could create a *^“ 3 

sn artist who could paint ittmuhrtmg deiigns on their funeral pol-i rise to ih.. p "f*' 

.^-p-i I-.JJ,.- 1 .^ .s_ ri ... * . ... .. . ” -*■ «oihc top of the Tlw; 


mg skills, good teamwork. 


social ladder. In the Tiwi Austrstian society a comblnatiort of hunt 
and artiiiic competence gtve superior man the greatest procreattvA ... 

c. r. Th. r.«. .to, Hp„: 4 L. i«» h^cT 7p'p, r*"",''"'' 

Tfre Tiwi of N^^nh AuUftfffa* NY. 1960 ), * “iJImg* A. 







Z60-1. Torlnf to other trlb« of Au*t«n» or the AuslnUiaftt proper, we flrrf them i 
tiep higher then that repr««ntcd by the Tiw*. ‘Jo fici mon anihropologJui fo>lii>wln| 

Hoocofl," it«« Wlliiim HawelU. “ have limply cImkI them (AustralIan*) as a prfmitivs 
branch of the White iiock fnslead, I would rather uy that cite ^Whites arc evolved 
Aujtniijoi ’ [Mort in [he arginnifi^, Lon. I9&5. 9 »«]. They move ceasdeiily over i Hr^c 
area in tearth of rootv the Unjirao. etc,, for which [hey use spear, ipeir-thrower afld the 
boomerang They keep the dog ^ihe dlngoj which the Tiwit lack. They have no hoes and do 
no tgrieullufe The Auttralians are predreSy like the Bushmen { 2Si-\ ^ They hunt mirmpiili and 
the opossum*. Their women dig up wHd yams and other roots and vegetable* with the 
d'gpng stick Canoes are in «i* where there is sulfident water, Tlie<r ttihic cechnology is reminl- 
tcent of a fme Upper Palacglidilc tool etjUipuient. They have no pottery- [McCarthy. F. D. 
AiJstoJw't AJwdgina Tfidr fife & Cjftyre, Melbourne. IW ; AKcbm, 6.. ’Austroiiim Stone 
/ndutTrict. Tojt A Fracnt.' JRAFS, 87, I9S7, pp. 115-36: McCarthy. F. 0.> AuitnUcn 
Abiftiimt R«:k Art. Sydney. 1958- Tindale, N. B-, CuJturu Succession m South 

Eastern Australia from late Pfeistotene 10 the Present', Rec. S. Auif. Alus,. XIII. 1^57 : 
McCarthy. F D. A Report on Australia L Melanesia,' Aiion Penpeaiws. V, I, 1961. pp 

143 55 I ■■ In spue of rholr material slmpllctiy," write* £ A. Hooion. the Aostnhans have 

evolved such a terrifying inthcaie aystem of ltlnsh.p «d marriage rule*, such ^ Lbyrinthine 
■naze of km behavior patterns, that only the most gdied anthropologliu «w grappl* with 
thmr »c.al orgsniiadon. Atiitrallan felauvicy like that of Einttelh .* beyond the man m the 
streei" [ yp fiaot the Ape. NT, (954, pp. 609]. 

261-1. RCMcCarchy’s invtstigalions have shown that all theories concerning Australia, 
based on the Linear EvoluiitJtHtm [ P*y«hic unity of mankind ), will have to be abandoned 
[•The Ocearstc & Indonesian Afftllalioni of Australiin Ahonglnit Culture. ;P5. LXII. J, 
19S31. fr. Graebner pointed out that there ere several refated strata of culture in Auitra 1 * 
and Melanesia, and chat the traits from western Papua form an ancient ditfusmo into AuiifJiia 
/Of. Methode dtt Etimolpgy. Heidelberg. I9ll. pp. 192]. A. P. Elk*n has linked some erf the 
psyche practices ol she Ausirallins with those of Tibet. Hindu culture. wh.ch penetrated 
IndotieiU 10 deeply, appear* to have reached Australia m the music of Arnhem Land and 
It. other ways (Sociaf Mthropehgf in Mcfanesiu. Kluckhohn. 1954. etc.]. MedkaJ nations and 
pracctces of Australian aborigines." observes E Drobec. -show definite connection* with 

those of aboriginal trines in InbL." [ Heiikunda be. den Eingeborenen Austrsliens. Wiener 

Beitr.'ige tur (<iflruf|eichlclite und Linguiitik, )X. l9Si. pp- 280-307]. 

261-1 A column of the pre-lnduitrial technologicst development in the Old World b 
given on p. 160. It wtH be helpful tor an understanding of various major llnguiitie commiinitlei 
In the settings of tfieir technotogicaI progress. 

263-1. Wo have atready nodced ] l*-t f the |[mi»tions of archaeology « an hittorio- 
graphic dls^mhiie and the limited extent to which .t provet helpful to reconstructing the 
past of the human ms.iiuslom in Use humM tropical land* of the Southeast Asia and beyond, 
forming [ha hibnat of the Old World Esitern basic community, on account of the perishable 
nature of the materiel equipment tor wbi:h raw materials i bamboo, wo-od. bjrk. leave*, 
fibres, none. ikin. sinewi. horn. etc. 1 are readily and plentifully available from both the flora 
and fauna of the region. Among hard materials that Imt longer and on which achaeology mainly 
count*, tor tojuunce. stone* nai little role to play and that, too. merely as a working part o t e c«cc 


GOi^UMN or THE FAE-[KDUSTR|AL TECHNOLOGICAL 
development in the old world 

(Sliowing unbroken of the .nrtitutiont of the two biiic oommunlOu.J 

-Sucustim from bottom upw^^t- 
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iitgio^lv tint Mnlfy require a fine workmanship which wa meet wnh In the case of the HiHIe 
tectmolo^ of the Weitam community. The swi* hoWi good For t*w (nnovsUafti like pottery 
and mersJliirgyF The pottery tn the Eastern region was hand^mide and It enablei ut 
cans only to trace with confidence* the trek* of the movements of the commeitWe* 'vhu 
manufaciured k. The Stone Age has laibed *n the Eastern region down to our own timet In 
a number ol areas The social systems {pairUrchy In the West and matriarchy In the East) 
and economic patterns I m laced faming, I. e, plough-cultivation with tittle herding for 
dairying, transport, and f*rm labour In the West; and the harctciiliure^cum-fi«hlng with no 
domwtic animals in the East), too, differ among the two communities- In the IncJo-PadEc 
realm no such challenges es posed by the Afrasian desiccation bad to be encountered by the 
Eastern eommuniy and For this reawn as well as the geographical miularfty of Its various 
areas, the prcicess of culture change hu been comparativety very slow. These basic cortraiH 
between the two Old World human inirau'-iant often mislead or lead os nowhere when we 
try to mtetprec the past of the Eiscern community m terms of the archaeology of iti western 
counterpart, whicb dominates the -general arehaeolofy of our times. Tbe postulations of the 
Helhaticbld School of DllTusion \2iU. \ and a few others could not therefore gam a ground. 
The recant devalopmeitrs in the Amefican irthaaology appear very Ukely to be subJUntiahy 
bclpful to tha cause of the tropical afthseoloiy of the Old World, for the pre-lnduttria 
material equipment md otologM o'* tide of the PacHit. inter- connKtud by 

marine toiKacts, were basically the same. The kiteben-middens { 1644 ^ or shell mounds, 
shell industry, poHshed stone ixe. hand-made pottery, etc., are among the dl«incli« reli^of 
the tropical archadoiogy. However, the deficitoty left by archaeology Is much offset by ethnology 
of the region The c»iogic.l factors here have allowed ancient mttitutions to survive mto our 
age. and ethnology fs therefore comparatively of more Salp « * hlitoriugraphlcal tubfett 

ihil rcipecc. 

264-1. Arch.ieology m Southetw Asia hat rot yet progrewed sufficiently Jo ii to 

provide qs dependable links with ethnology ter «rreli£ion. In the 

pointed stone artifacts we find appear to be 

these protohlttoMc cav^wellers as approai mating to that of the T«mn»a« and am^g 

' the AuttraUan tribes, Tom Hirriston has assigned the date t ^ 5 

stratum as the Nish Gave in Borneo which contains ■ Edge-ground tools Ttors of ^ 

Cefture m flnmrO. Washington, l«5. p. SJ8 ] In .he post-Arcba.c Hld4loabinh..n 

period (252-1. 641, 

MS-., TM T«.n.nM« -«« «■«"« [ «"'»■ « I'; "^'*7 “^XT 

T’-"TrrrT" 

fMreimtitifi an — wnptri tut.* f ^ ^ . du .. -lein f^Ths 

^ * r ^ edj.rinD tht liti! i^Y%> of Lcwfir M^ustflHan flgff I ine 

urn winch exited irt Eurap* rfurifig t r> tin TaiinifilirtS 

rh.M.b.t .f ««->. «*•■ ''/•• N''- to o rf t!!S: 

in, tht Andimiou,. iln4 tl>* <'«t Nortll Amtnani (Ulbic ‘“*f ' " ' ^ 

1.0,m.o ,to. h,. iur.<«d » .or .to... Th. T..n.,o,»,. W th. d>oppl"l .«■'« H,!"-' I 

SO -did Ml* Tiwi 

2M., ta ,0, ..nod .toOnolopcrl ‘•Hr 'op-™"'"* 

Aoar,ll.o.. .».r. o«.tor -to doj i" .to tto* ‘•"‘d- "" >»» m ^ 


I«2 

ipisar-throwBi. javelint>r a(ml (Awec wor<» ) of Americen archewbfy, customarily 
luhioned of horn or antfer. This fi»i the effete of lncre«fflg the itrength of Che uterV erm 
by the length of she ipcsr-thra^er. and givet him more medtsnlcaf power than his own 
body possesses. The iiTnovocion firjt apjwrs in the archaeoSojial records among the Aufje- 
nwians m Europe, who ffourlshod durinj the Wurm H. c 24.000 yrs 6!> [Moviut. H. L, 
Radiocarbon 0«t» 4 Upper Pabeotfthic Archaeology In CenUaJ & Weuern Europe.' 
Current AmhrppofogK. I. 5^. i960, pp. 355-91 ]. The tpear-thr<iwer is the first m«hai.ltal 
device nun has invented. The Auwallani hive in addition the boomerang and Its Invention 
U often assigned to them fMonugu. A.. Man. Hu first M ihtn Yws. NY, 1957. p, m i 
the bpomerang u found in northeaiiern Africi. touthern India, ind among the Puebfo fndians 
of North America. Boas. F.. Cenerol 4mhrapolejy. NY. 1938, p 243 J. The AustralUM have 

though been U-fng in iheJr present habitat for thoutiiid, of year* f 257-1V. which his 

meanvvhlle pasted through the desiccwion reaulting into the formation of the two posi-fJacial 
central b^ln de«rts (Great Sandy Desert. tSr«t Victoria Desert), they dtd not develop their 
economy further, and met the chaJlenget by reorga„i*|.g ,he community to the estZt that 
It forms to-day the mankind's most tompk. sockf Institution. They have a tingle god, 
Numbakulla. instead of many. These (wo pe£uUirltl« juggest that the AuKrah 4 rs have patted 
through various stages of religious development. wh«, their economy has remained unchanged. 

267-h The Uthk suje Americans «ere more primitive thin the Au,traHins. They 
h.d speor.throwem and no dog. We have noticed how the Upper Paleolithic hunting 
wpunlbes f‘«-nghlade Industries had occupied t he vaii core d the Eurasiastfc contlnenc 

before they crossed the Baring Strait I 5-1 L. ** The first Lind Af 

_ * 1 ine nrK fc,inf] oi m.in to itart these exoantions 

fcw?r.T"" f «"■"? I- w«k™ l. .i«k 

t, Ml, H ' 

two directions. To the north they made their way ibng the ice-free stretches of the Pacific 
coast to Bering Strai,. over which they walked on dry knd to America. Before they reLL 
the Btfall they apparently met lamc Caucasoid hunters, who had rk,. ». r 

the west and had already penetnt.d the Amur r|ver couTtrv an^ 1 
IsJandand Hokkaido, where some of them sired the Alnuj A liitie of^Ih^* 
element emerd the racial compoiltlflis of the American Indiant. To ^e »uth" ihe^ 
moved Into Soutbeait Asia and Indonesia, ml.ing w„h the >'dVnoi„ Arstrl d '^^ 
them eastward to New Guinea end Auttnli* [ Ji(d. p, 73^3 j 

^ 1 . Who originally were the earliest Americans or the Paiaeo-lndimi | 19 * 159.1 | | 
of the Lithle period and how and when they enured North A-nerin kn 1 j .1 
roti«d m a number of contexts j 162-1 ]. togethei w-Th Z L\ t" 
of 1 llthtc technology of an Upper Palaeolithic blade typ* hive boen^'^'l 

The former tradition emphatiied the Jiuflilng irf big ^me inimjl. .a>i ..i aeo-wastem. 
are now extinct. The projectile points L in J T' 

Tufe Spiings, Nevada. U. S. A., carbon-dated c. 24.800 BP f Libby' w F ^ rkl^ 
carbon Dates, V.' &l. IIO. JW<. pp. 733-42|. were the moil chir^cL^’ V f 

utwc period However, more defirlie cultures seem to emerge by lOftflo 
by the presence of such projeccite poinu iv are called the ' ClovJi ’p«if.r. 

PJjins, and she Folsom. PoUtSs of c, 7932-r3S0 BC (L'bby W F t Great 

Sc., M4. mi.pp- 291-4] By 7Q« BC a \.yl ^ I;,,^ “r’ “' 
somewhat rominiscetic of the European Solutrein. 


169- L We revere igein to th* si|nlfieantf of the preKIKQ o\ Che Tndo-turopean 

Imeultlic elemenw In (he Amefican p^pTolinEua^t of c* 15,000 BP 15-1)- beoute lu 
perjod FjlU well w*thlK the ehropotoiicil bntketi of the Anierkan Lichit culture. The 
evidence raliei the iisue of a very high (ftilquity of the Indo-Eoropeao fingulitle cofflmunll)^, 
We have already leen how the Indo-Etiropeans appear ofl the scene of the Ewt at 

the lorn of the sewnd milleniom 6C f 107-1 } The diicovery of the Hiitlte i»06^ \ ba$ 

led to the recoriifuctroM of the pedegree of the Wo-European 

170- l, Tahing Into coftiideratiori the finfuiJtkC facti ^ 5-1 J In the conUKt of the 
Amorlsn,. an eastern branch of the prehistoric Caucaw^ds { l63-( }. the Tape*pan Han [De 
Terra. R. Romero* J„ & Stewart. T. O,. T»p»f>cn Mon, NT. 19^91. the 

Coutawld feiturei among Ch« American Indians [Hoown, E. A. p Trom * * 

I9S4. p, 642 ], «e.. It may appear to mmy of ui that the role of the Indo-Ewropeant 
did not indeed begin with the landing of Columbuj Ir AO. 1493. but «i goes ih ^ 

back to she very beginningi of the American Indian community in the coune of the iLithic 

pLrL,, L w,™ llo, «,«».,« 11 tc I^OO-MOO v-h.- . 

L .bov,. 100- l»w.r .. p..«r. | IKtJ-l ). •»X <» >•"1 »««'" 

Old mi thb N,w W»,ld. « w. h.,. .!««)/ n«lc«). Th. of thl. I.» pH™ of tH. 

Ic Aj. tH< Plel.io«.. pHTldd di<vp«''»« >10"^' •""m" fa..™ 

.,„l w.-. .pr«d.n|. A o' “T’T'""'' 

«»ll, n.d« coL. Ho™., ."d . Ho*. .p«l.. »' 

jr»i.d.. Tl,. P.I.«-lnd.=H. vrto koo.«l .»™ n.o..d Iroo. aoip <o 

not™.™., .H.. bocH .Ho 1.0 Ap »d u. non «<ln« tH'oi*'* ""to'od long., in Am.™, 
thw tn tHt Old World. WHrt .trIHt. far.h.f In r.g.fd to th. PnlMO-bldlant IS i n isct t a 

,1:^ ^™...d «.«,...ii,». upp- 

.AH Old World W..un. nd .lL."«d..“. . ponlMIt, of .H. 

r,ir:?"i^fntrp.rrz:n’Hrr::rbS. .o .Hnopp. p.u«...h.. .... .onog 

,... ph™ r;p.T:Sr,Tb?s 4 °."H‘ 

to th. MeioHdilc p.rlod hn alrend, Hmh .o0m»o o, oo ^ .L_,„ by 

poblUtd from Mmdao [ PH. Iod.-Eor.p.»n. 

Gimbuui. Harja. Airrerpoir Afrtffropolo|fSt. *5, I%1. PP- 815-3^- _ _ __ 

~ f m.f ih* general ctmefuiions on ihc dcvelopmenl of the 

11-P. Bo.oll-Oi.op.r. . >7'“ ".J, .bb lodo-Eorop..... lim .n .H. 

™:r;;'t,T..:or oi .™;:i udoW.» 

Mcatiliihn:. \-i fifth tiollrmtum BC : (3) The Kiirgnn eapaoHan 

Tm S O. L accood H.lf of ihe third mdlenjum bC into t,. Nonh 

frum the inner « Aweiiv. the Balkans, central linrope. riorthwciicm 

o I ’ ,r Bahic area and central Rum a brought dotiiietiOH to the old 

Eyorope, the ea ChalcoHihtc eullurci and to llie early Btoom Age fVeiiean 

Kuropeaii NaoUtbie aw _ .i,_i ihe imticittl for tliia c*pan*'on liei'ru Uic 

and western 

^*'*'*‘’*n ‘ grmtp. nr languages In the early «cond 

L the Hitttt«, the Mltannn, the K»w!t«. the tuvian.. and o.lrer. 
miilen.um BC. the Hittttc, 
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m-l. Ttw tWrd technoUigkil ba -hicK Lhe development of the fnliiilcj 

pfOteedt Furlhef from the speir-thrower onwirdl into the harpoon' on the »J-coait, 
and Into ihe plow-jun fn the interior. The latter dcvetopment is Found among the StkaU 
of the Malay PenlnSUJt The hlow^un Ji a long tube front which poisoned darts are 
blown. 1i ocoirt In Indonetia and parts of South America, -j 209-J} ** There !» no way of 
knowing for certain "r obierve J. H. Steward and L C. firon, “ whether to remarkaile a 
weapon was itidependently invented twice, . The blow-gun u alto known from the Mochii 
culture, c. 2Q0 BC — AD 450, of Peru. The pre-Columbian occurrence of the blow-gun 
In South America does not, of coupie. prove that It was Irvanted in that area It may 
have been introduced by tome unknown migrants from Asia, a pottibllity that It icrengthened 
by the oeeurrenw of a number of other Oceanic and Asiatic tratts in the samn general 
area as the blow-gun “ { cil. p. 42-5 J, Furtheri with ih* Sihait begint alto the pile- 
dwelling I IS5-I 

273- 1. With the end of the lait gtaciatJor. the Wiirm-WittonJin of the Pleistocene 
I 4-1 ]., arid condltkmj giving rise to the formation of the Afmien (The Kalahari and the 
Namib In South Afrlci, the Sahara Including Libya. Somatisnd. Arabia. Iran, the Thar, 
Turketun, the TaJtfa Makin, and cheOobi} and the Australian (lb® Great Sandy Desert, and the 
Great Victoria Oeiercl detarti in the Old VVorld; and the North Amerttan (8a|a Cahfomla. 
Mexican Plaieau. Mojave, the Great Basin, the Wyoming Basin, and tho Columbia Plateau j 
and the South American (The Coastal Desert of Peru, the Aucama, the Western Argentina, 
and the Paiagofliari Desert) arid lands in the New Work). The game became rarer and 
rarer and the newly developing HoraJ and faunal conditions of the dawmng Meothermal 
period posed new ehaUfinges to man in respect of food-getcinj. The sufltcient dbantity of the 
game which the hunters could bag either with Spear or ipear-lhrower, each one of them having 
I range of about 75* and 150'. respectively, was noc availabffl a little later With the tame 
weapons and skill, at the huge Plelitocene anwalt were disappearing \ 271-1 J and there plate 
was bemg t.ken by imilter ones. The blow-gun was a more effetUve machine th.in the spear- 
thrower. hiving a range of about m Bus tb« new Innovation could not fulfil the 
requlromeots fully h* the environments where the game was getting scarcer and scarcer. 
The aquatic fauna, too, was thinmng away in the fivers and lake*, on account of the 
gradually diminishing water supply and Increasing evaporaUon. 

274- i The sea, however, was linmune to th«e climatJt and consequent hydrographic 
change* caused by the beginning of the Neothermal. There the fish, moHeU. oysters, crabs, 
etc,, were as ptontiful as ever. New devices ihtrerore begin to be developed for a more 
efllclent Tuhlng. This ted lo a distinctive evolution o' th* spear « ^ missile Le-. from the 
spear-thrower to th- barbed harpoon on the i«-coast, a development paralM to ihai of (he 


[ From (i*ge IfiJ J . 

who were oripinftHy the Kurpan peoples, speaks fur ihe rntLiicM ol sepur.ie irrbel 

unit* « Uiirioge* : (5) The diffusion «1 th' lodf^Icnluns to Persio lu ludio 
befoio trt aller the nttlldle ol tliesecood miMenitmj BG, fcerni (o have been connected 
with Ibmi «l liie Bfonic Age Andrixiiiavo eullitte biac. ex*t and north of ihe 
Uofplonand (He Sea of Aral. Its ofliho«, called the T4«b.g*jeb, *ii«wt a couila.il 
eepantido touabword a«d eastward around the li-L4th cent- BC [ Bosch-Glmpora, 
P., Us Indo-EMr^'ini, ir. Lnnutr^ R p P*rii. |!»6l J. 



ipear^hrower into il»« bbvif-gun m tho inwnor \ 271-1 f The h*rpoo« Mnplf i tp« 4 r with a 
arbod and d^tathabb head that it fattened to a. ttronj rope carrying a Roit a£ tU far end. 
The hunter It paddled by an assUcant aid watti for the Bm whale. Mai, thark. or other 
targe ftsn or e^en the hippopotamus to show lu head when he at on« hurU his weapon 
Into let neth. After a while, second rope fastened to the bank ti tied at th* end to the 
float and the hunters pull both tops* till the beat ic landed and <=i, be ipeared. Thd form 
of fishing require* a large-scale co^erwfon. Famlly^ands were therefore organized Into 
l^ti et^peratises and they settled on the sea^oast i» the fonj, of a outleated i^lllages 
becaoic. the new economh; sccivity demanded such a pattern of human habHaiion, Since the 
fro» tf.. „ tarrf „„ rt.„. 

Th. .B.i^ aanO vlll.^. o,.., a, klid,«,-p,(*i.p, or 

. 1 ..' " ”« hn. ootiem .irll.r, I 184-11 Bot 

Haul T'l T*" "'f 4. <lf .h. hl.o<k». .h. 

Haidas, the KwikJutls. and othert of the Norti, American Pacific watt j t77. 2f2-l}. 

of ’1’““ ° “‘“T <h« .h. do„™.atlo. 

of plutt or tuk.™io«, ih. .,o<t Bommtoo. .»oc of th. «o.ono. hourr of o.u 1 j-l l, 

W*| pioonr^ b/ Iht toMof hlh.ni).n end nil»sel-<o|lcctari of eh. Old World Emern hajf 

!. 7 r m I mr I "fl-f»°i«". lod,.p,„t.. «... Jd tk, 

1 ^ —1 I • snd thus aroie the rooi-cofcivaiton at man's tint jkct«fnns at 

T**'* “df *«*’"*‘‘ grinding 

Jl. 5 i- "■* •' •’“f Ih. poi.ih«i c™. 

mod., "fo. Th. Boord old bi«iboo-,..,di hid llml.«l ap..lll«, rh. m«-w.»ioi 
“khKIoonrtf oi,m».d ih. .lolh.»,.«hg. mrf h.*„r, Ih lb. -ploimi- „d 
«IW form. «.r. Ih. B™ oiwcr. of mol to ihli foodernenim need of . n.» <«» 
vjnj. «e erefu miut bftv. bemi ptoneered by ih. |moi>i. poi«tt|.. . bamboo- 

bned <utLur«i obvi^uif)^ by the Soucbeist Asjam. 

or m.- ^'’1”• boporum «if„ „|„dl. a, « .d|..«,, ,.,,p, „ ..,., 1 , 

tbw fort, «.b,m«ohoml. mifoyiltoo. Sooth.... All. » 

Aultric-ipeaker* who In the light pf htieoncal linguistics \ l«-» 1 possessed and oasied the 
abo.. .n.«..lom I. a pm^Vo,,. lo,..E,ro,«„‘ ap,.„,L,.| iplHX « 

Eiahmaiiolr. bauo. Th. (,,...«. of ,h. Ahd.ma. I.l.pd.r. m th. Bay of Bea>al «ho*to.. 

of the Arc which connected th? Islmtls with the subcant n 3^ su laargence of (hat part 

Asian Island Arc I I5A-1 L H U (n (he Andllt^ 

tb«U moundtat two placet, «*;, Cadellganj [ Holland'^Sir T h" 

m the AndamansflCSf. XXXI, IMt. pp, 45 , |ft 7 _D , ' |-h;k ' r Kttchen.*m(ddcn 

the KjOkkefimoddingt of tun Andimin Isiandi PASB. 1879 pj 12 aTiiiel T 'tT'^l a ' ' 

« Chandwar. the site of Old CotUcM ,n Orls» 1^1?^ oi 2 aT. r S ^ 
at ChandwatB near Cmiach ^ PASS, 187®. pp. tjo-i I Sot so bne th ^ " <iEthitn-Middeft 


ii )i difficult for u* W correllt* tfiem with the culture of toe present intwibltBriti. But Ir 
view of whu we have noticed aJKJve, the two elements might belong to the tasteffi eulture- 
compl«^ *' The origmat Negrito speech of India" write* S K- Chaturji, -wemingisr jurvlves 
In Andamanste. wtileb m a 'angusge or (jialeci-group stands isolated- Negrito elsmentt, )udglitg 
from tome racial typet Indicated In Gupta India as In the frescoes of Ajanw- seem to have 
survived to a Very late period; bu: ftow It has been almost entireJy eliminated. But It may 
be that hftrt and there a word indirative of some ob|e<t, some element from the ftora or 
the fiona. has been saved after the total disappeance of NegrlM language from the soil of 
India: and I think one such word miy be Bengali badu f ^ ' bat ( the bask clement It bad— 
the Old Bengali e^ulvaJent wpuTd be ■(>ad»orf-f, being a pleonastic affm with the • /o* 

element to common in Apibhnrhjj and New i ndo-Aryan : with this *hid. otherwim 
unciplatned. may be compared Ariiamanete wJit-dti- wSf-rfd. wbf, wiU « ‘hat and the dement 
pet. wei, met, wed, wflt. *a« m some of the aboriginal hrTguagts of Mafiyi and fndo-Chlna of 
ths AuitrJc stock, some of which are spoken by Negrito irlbei-e.g. Tro-pel. se^pet. 
id-met, finfmet. ko-wer ko-wed. gen-.u, kdt < fcd-dt Oh iv)va . ’’itd-wiit. uBt " t'-* * H pp. J4-S 1- 


177-L The bow and arrow hai been reckoned ai the moit Important for a long 

dgrattar of milknia tiH the mvennon of gui>-powdcr wJiich was known In Chin* during 
the middle of the first mllltnium A-0 Tlie horizon d th« fourth phase of the twhnoteglo* 
development I 262-1. 8 } IS represenad by the culture o' the Andamanesa and the Austiie- 
tp«sking Semangs of the Malayan tnienor. It is here that we firii come across a correlation 
between an Auitrlc-speaking commanlty coming into context of the techno-econ^ic 
developments in the Indo-Patlfie realm. The Atarians of North Africa are often credited with 

.h. ol .k. l»w I H«. P- P1- f-* ■!« 7/'“' 

.mt64 m 4 b.rbPl |K.ll«> rumbll.,* wrow.h»4s I. nol £0«IP.Ive. Tk. fl-.< drfinIK «(d.«c. 
kOk,.. form .1.. HmditMc w««r» EmopP »!..•. bpw P«ur. m ch. ov. P>I«'''P « 
Cuiclldn In Spkin IOaklty. K, P.. Wnn rk* Tad AfoUr, Lan.. 1958, p. ). t '■ - 

StMn. (954. pp. 343-41 In t[» lrH»-P«irK *«hn ikt chlllrnp oT “ “"J 

f.un. ..bjned «. ■(■• po«.,l.ci.l d..l«..ion In «>» ln»'»r. nor ,(U.m <l>n rath ol 
Ur. How-sun -On n«»...., tt tko moiker of in.«.oon 5. In .h. fonrtii pfcm. ofikn d.*.fop. 
m«. of .E. mlMflo. -0 find m. .p«r (n .!» form of .rr^ pn.|«Pi '™'" * Tj 
...nnrfon nrtrnmml the rrojo of rh. mlmll. (r»» dron. 258 d .ho bo*-,on to no^lp SM 
of .b. bow ».d arrow. Tb.. .n.bled .ho hnn»r of rho Inrnrio, to foil more rn.n,.!. w«Mn 

. ,l«„ . limn. Thu. 8.0 ihpplp d “» ''■'''“4'' P™!'"'"’" ” »' 

the eondiKoni of the avallmbillty it of the game and vegetables. 


270 t The dog ippcart next In the fifth tachnologial stag*- We have «rller rderred 
to the dog as an aid so the economic pursuit | 7*1 } The animal domestication d this 
nature demonitfiiei that a living inimi! It more useful econortilcalfy than a slaughtered one. 
The damesJicstion of tierbWoroui mimaJs reached a rudimentary ttage 
between the two typos of being* among the pastora.Isssor the 

are etnoloved to do the tlaughterlng." writes C D. Ford*, lor no Masai should kill a 

^ ^ I Th*v tf>d«ed treated with the 

domestic anlmH Cowi are nev&r tUiightered. They are *i>g«o c-rdtiP iipiln 

* .6 hp t U f JL S ft 1 So In tbfl M«ollthlc tlrtis?* s£«« roroc 

" hnTow teSTtk. n,.|.r wn.pon ..* Ano.h.r ■ ,n,m,.i.n ' <h. hunrin, wm .b. do,. 

t>ot> .r. Ufnblo bans., hod fho chnnw hr. |ood dm. 

3p> hopm, for ..rhfk .nd whr. ..I.rnnd « d.1. ’ lop hit. p. IIS]. Th. doth 
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eomparawM taim R, H. Lawit," it Ufofijjy irKtfc9(«d by Jt« ijljtfibjtfen ..th« doj 

et4tt«d lb America hj three mifn ind iixtun feuer verletiet. found « fat u the 

extreme tJp of South Amenta- Friun compiraxiwe axalDiny we tearb that all thus breed* m 
bbtk to » tmjle amertot (n A*li, The fAmertcan) Indian* therefore mu,t hav^ brought doe. 
from the other tide of Boring StnlL " [ Cuhirrof AaihrotjeSogy^ NY, (9SS, p. 11-? ]. 

279-1 The Arthatc of the Indo-Patific «jlm attained Its dimax when all the above 
three male workmg tamponeuK of economic mechaoJue of chli momentout phaw. v*a‘ 
the coastal fiihfng on the littoral and gieahfoj m the inteffor. the how and the dof. ^ 
began to fonctfoo conjointly, providing tuffitient leisure to the community to pursue nor 
food^producing activities. The Inatlnctiv* urge* for the |n.enciven«t, aetthotlct. rellgfcutne**. 
altruinn. and the quest for the urikno^o began to seek tho*r expressfon and the religion 
and culture ccmmenced to grow fmm simpler to complex. CeremoniaJltni. grave-good*, 
jacrifice. myth, and other imtitutlons began to develop. The domestication of the dog 
showed ,«y to the domestication of other enimab. The tastern community began to practice 
It for malniamuig the buffafow. the pig. the fowl for s«rifice 3 . The preience of the pig fhow, . 
richer improvement in the production of surplus food because (t presupposes a settled 
village life. It appears that by this time the digging-stick had assumed the form of a dibb), 
and production of yim*. Wro, and other roots end tubers had already begun. 

28(M. This it the maimer In which the food-gathering seems to have given rl« to 
the food-production will, the Introduction of the root-grow,ng of which the dibble is the 
symbol Ifl the Eastern basic farming commuiil^; and m view of these facts and their 
mterpreiattoni. the food-productfon through the domestlcaton of pij„ts , ^ farmine 
does not appear to have orlginiced in tb? hoe culture | Fn 3 | of the 

Tzz:Li:z"xir >" 

htimM .flpLi " [ rT l'll-r’j.ll'T ‘V"' 

«... .u., .h. ^ 

experiments and mcperfence gathered by her round about the habltKfon muu have iJ ta 

..pilT tom of root «i<l pl«t ,,o-io,. -n,. Bo™, of ,1,. Am™, 

h.». .1,. pmr of ,h. form, bo. ... m«pr; th. mom “ 

dibble culture. Firit the forest Is cleared with the lire. The tree itumm 
are reduced by the swarms of anti. When the rains are over undergroweb 
burned out The ground h then broken by the men w.ih heavy efobs end ri. 

in parties to plant the crop with the dibble. Plin.ing tar. go on throughout 
The tmporunt crop raised li mamoc, from tne rwt* of pre i d Fh B 

tubers can be dug out about eignt month* after planting. Mmtoc I-. prop«LeJ 
t«Uo|. fn,o. .h. oM ,ro«U, of th< hole. oOm, root ono,. ewLZ 

W ..«< po.™,. .™ pov,,, l» vn.Jl.r qoo,u.|m. .rt.l. p.mpkta „«(, „7,| ' ' 

then left to propagate themwlves Peppers, besnt. pineapples and a few fruit b^ 
are also grown. Manioc is ■ starchy food, without vlummt and mineraUt i 
fatal prussic acid in its juices, which It strained oB. The remainder h ihen left toV *i ' 
then ground with mealing ttones into flour ^ 256-11 which iv hentd m a dI*i7 V** 


rcmovt nwr* pofsarom mitcef- After thJi proceii the flfli/r Is kneaded wcH 

water and iJghtlx bek«d on » clay dtifi lo form i tougK bres^. Haney « (mportant i« 
dflnkr prepared for feoitt. Tno wonrtn make netted hammocki for ileeping^ b«k*try and 
colled poiaK-y, The Boro* uie bfow*iUfia lievJng neither the bow nor the dog The group doe* 
not live in tcattered huw litrt occuplet long boutei like thote of the Dayakt of Borneti 
f 84-1 The fires are kept coniinually burnings The Boros are s patrlllneat exogsmous 
people, A pragnjinc Momvi among them haa to avoid gflimsl food and her huiband cannot 
even touch a weapon or article connected with the hunt durmg the perfod before h!l wile 
glvei binh to * etilld. When the child is born Jls mother U free to do work, but the 
father mujE remain tn hit hammock for J month. Cultivated ground tt exhauited normally 
after three harveiw and a row plot must then be cleared to which the habitation yx b 
ihifted Hcfwever. the new tlie ii never far distant Irom the old and remains within the 
traditional boundary of the community 

181-1. The flora was decreasing and with that was decreasing the fauna as e result 
of the ptHC-glaciil dcsltcatlon and with hll that were dintinithing the ppportunltln of * 
hunting-gathering life. What Is Indeed more unfortunate that man himself haj been playing 
a role as an effective elemefit of thli destructive process by setting fire to forests Primitive 
man's rcasom for the burnlng-^ver of land have been : [IHo *grieultufe: 

(2) to improve grazing Wd for domestic animals or to attr^ict game; (i) to deprive game 
of the fores: cover or to drive game out of ili <4) predatory 

antmuls, ticks, mou}ultoes. etc : £51 lo repel the imtk of enemies or W bur.n them out 
of thetf refogesi (6^ fo expicditc travel; (7) to protect vdlagci, setiftmcnli. etc. from great 
fires by conirotled burning; and (S) to enjoy the fun of fires it an spectacle. 

283-1, Man’s contribution to the development ol the conditions causing scarcity of 
water that feeds the flora through hli act of setting fir* mdiscrlminateljr leading him from 
crisis to crisis of food shortage has certainly been not an inttgmficant one [ Marsh, G, F., 
Mon di Wurure; or Phyilcdl Ceugrephy dl Afodlfied by Huiiwir Aewn, NY, 1864 : Voeykov. 
A, 'D« rinfluentu de i'homme Swr li wre*, Annofet de geOgrdphJe. X* Paris I90L 
VocATsIvI* ilfll’l, Moscow, 1949: Thomas, W. U Sauer. C O,! Bates. M,.; Mumford. L. 
ed.. Man's ftoic -n CJiflngfng ihif face ef the Eortb. Chicago. 1956] His predator, contortism 
with the Bora has not yet ceased; nay it is on increase The growing scarcity of water 
and ifUrtasing vagaries of rain-godi has incroetlpgly Upset the batanc* between man 
and hii food that has indeed given rise to a mal-adjuttmebl m rdations between man and mw 
and coniequent errailc dutnbution of human organism against environmental factors; or speaking 
in other terms, we may tay that man « loosing his symbiot-c mutualism with bia ownkind. 
which murks ii step of reirogressfon from the stage of Humanity ^ 142-t. MU. which prescribes 
for its perfect fulfilment u complete symbiocTc mutoallim between mao and man \ 243-1, ill } , 
and on achieving this sutc (h# mankind would probably be able to develop the stage of Greater 
Humanity [ 242-1. 4 1 Man's predatory contortism with vegetable kingdom is interfering 
adversely with the course of edwiibriwm that nature normally maintains between the life 
and lu juiuiiwr the water during a warm Interglacial period: and. In view of ihe present 
rate of the progrcsiion cf genera' dryfleti oil account of human predatory role, ih* 
aridity evpeticd at the ciiflUK of the ensuing Neoihermai period which ippean to be 
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iniinih Ktvc not Undergone sudi a chmge and the aniwsr Itei tn ihe defidendet of Ute 
human body ) fn ^. A further factor mat het behind the development of ceohnolo^y 
tn the human spede:& la the lArgeat capidty of ihe brain of man In the animal kingdom { 232-1 
Other anfrtiah do not poiteK it and therefore many of them they have failed to face the climatic 
extremes and their consequeftcei, and have therefore pertched, whereai man haa lurvivcd and 
Mill survive. Now let ui review the rranslckinal conditions that icem to have led man to embark 
upon the second Konomic atage baaed on focd-productloii which Is mil continuing and m the 
Course of which the human fife Hjh become sedentary and able tO produce more food 
chan IE needs; Lbe two faccon that rest at the base of cfvilikation or the urban life; 
or in 4 sense, it may be regarded at the Fatt of H^n from the Golden Age or the Satya- 
yuga. or In another seme tlic P/C-Clais Stage of the Marxist approach to the tnterpreuilon 
and appreciation of history. 

285- 1 In the course of the third technoeconomic itage marking the employment of the 

blow-gun and tlie double-barbed harpoon together with the dibble culture- a stage arrived when 
a further tllmailc challenge began to defeat the aim of these innovarionf artd the cHsIt was 
averted by the entry of the bow and the deg, whose presence characterites the fourth and the 
fifth Stagei. reipectively. The bow and tlie dog. rather than the pottery and the polished stone 
axe or ceft. have Indeed a better daim to mark the end of the Archaic’^' and beginning of the 
Formative itag« ^ 116 I. 3 : , for the lattec marks the ends and nolthe meant of the change. 

The combined action of the above iwo innovations only ac<. likely so provide sulficient 
leisure sisd other facilities for the peoples of tJis 4tb and the Sih technauconomlc stages 
f hunting-cum-dibble cirlture k ra clabofStE the hoc ctilcure ouk of that of the dibble, 
when people nlay hjve come across the seeds of vanom lypej of weed gratseS. namely, 
the small grains or mlileit and thus the root-growing must have givEii rise to the seed- 
growing, The iced-growing had two successive phases, the first or t!» earlier one liiving 
been connected with the mhipts and the second or the fatter with fito, maiie, wheat, etc. 

286- 1. The hoe culture essedctalfy Involves making a cteuring by girdling and later by 
polllhed swie Me | 188-1 J or topping the tall forest onopy. slashing the lower layers 
and burntna as much as possible to let light down to the ground, give free space, and 
fmrttte the sod. Seeds, roots, and tubers are placed In the holes in the dibble culture as 

1 do iiui knv'W', iiite* Vernon Lesfie. *'of uny rtatlily *vai!i.ble deicription 
ol wnuT 11 sneani hy lUe icnn ' Arebaic Arebxcolugicjslly, a dnuiSed und 
Coin p re hell a i VC definitnui iloca T*nt exist......li le “ reHectiott ikl iis hnatiiig 

gat be riMjj culture »Ugr -..The Archaic people were numada, fulluwuig ibe geme 
-•III the Tiperving ul wiia se^ieuble ruudi tn *M*On..ii Ucikctl pntten and how'* 

.'Wliai t« Arcimic?" AVa; UWif .lulfsaily, Lon, XIIL 5-6» lf»66> pp. +7-34 1. 
l lie lerm, a* it i* cniploycd gcncrelly in the Americen ercheeulogy, l«*s Alreedy been 
noticed { iDff-l, J| VkV 4 re adopUng it lo wver the iiiAjor perind ul ihe Upper 
PaUeofiihic reprcfeniftd hy the bUdes, the Mesolithic by inicrobhidea nr ■nicruliibs 
.u the ul the arcimeologic.l mn.iilesUtloni in the Old World Weiltvn re^ioo. 
nnd the eppearance of tlie eJge.ttr.ndi..g in the fieW of the -fchaeulugy ol the 
Okl VVurid bMtcm tegiort < rtoplcal afcUeei,k.gv J. It emb m batli the *fcaa 
with the iiiiroduction >>i the cereal Cdltis'itiun { 2u3-I, j*. IS'* 'be pPttery an 
ifdenUfy comDtuiiJty UIe 


we have jeen, but hiding ts ret^uired for cereiii of the Old World. Maijts, lwwever« «n be 
planted m drilled hol«> and therefore the tnflpa of America wtt batkall^ a dibbfo cultur*. 
The «M of the Mewimerlcan Indiana w» a dibble, and the recffo-dlbbte of the (himyiani 
had erotJ-pelce at the foot-rest so that the implement eoutd be emplojied at a crude apade. 
The latter form ts uted alto by the Puebloet )n Morth Amerka and the Haortt of New 
Zealand. The plow It a further development of the dibble after the hoit The hoe enabtei the 
cultivator to scrap the toll after loosening it. While the workeri who use the dlMing tUdt 
shove the tool forward, and those who use the dibble puJi Ie lowardi ihemidves. The 
slrnpleu form of plow seemi to be the dibble pulled forward iinnad of being showed 
forward. In Africa, the Americaf, and the South Seas, the dibble breaht the earth prepa- 
ratory to plantfog The hoe is ess-ntially an OJd World tool. The African brood-bUded, 
short-handled iron hoe eontnits with the Eufopean long^handlsd. narrow-bladed implemetii 
The plow, which puu the domesticated animal to work, is i Eurasian or the Old World 
Tirdnln^ tool and Is not foynd Bl&Ei^hcre. '*^ 


50-The almvc desonpiion tncidciiially rcauiiclt y, of twstiifoiiona that connect ihe 
terji) ir/o line Aryun people* whose Utignagr uf ciilmre and relijjtoti be1uu« to 
the Ijido-Eiiropeao faniilly. 27J-I ) with the rooi ur, which may or may tiot have 
lubnance, It, however, worth ntcinioiiinK liero, *' Let lu imst lake.” write* Z ^ 
■■ (lie Sanskrit roa. e, of which she ^en™] and original mrajiLnu ‘ii 
-j.fovv' We find U tiitnct In Latin and Iialia,, m Slavic pfough 

III tlreee urefMft, Latin aralptm, Tchrich ; so-called ft,.ijejiiiaij, a Slavic t-nguage i 
plmigli*: ,n fin^lisU Afobli - -fit ,o be plottgUcd'■ In Greek or«ro Utio 
nrram-'a ptErnghed iVerd'. Jt lia* even l>w,i suggested that the name Irw itieU 
i* ctJdnecieii with ilm root, and tUai the pcopk who took ii Jor their own name 
originally meaoT jp call ihe^nselvcs. ‘the people who pfosyjh. in prowil dtiiinction 
from iheir shecp-riiising, steppe-roamiug, robber-nrigl,U,urv, the Tiira fArva and 
Tura . Ir. laier liUloriail timci and Ti.rSoV the distinction ever the 

same Dppwiiion. the same battle-cry. JSVot, Erwtian it unlv a »|ightly aliered form 
of Afjm.: so 1 . £»n, the natfonat name of freUnaj. .\, the time at which Wc Iseam 
.p know nicm. •Ary,- mo.w •„„l,|o-, •v,„o„|,|.., ,ho u.J l,o.L 

sotnethlug almo'l sacred. It emtHKlkd the Ary«„ Deopk', national pride. -or a 
fceliiiK deeper still, more Intense, rndiiring. and inspiring their pride' of race 
and ihai down m a very late periDd; for w** no. fonrin,. ,he great Persian kmv 
carclu] lo iirefoce Itl* lamitv genealogy in hit fammu „i5crip,iohi bv the statement 
‘I am ail .Wyu, the snn of an Ary**' ' ( JVrfk Wm. Z A. p i 

Gtiwia. London, 3fti ed . 1195. p ot-d^j. -The name .Wy,-, „a’,„ / |, widnrv" 
-comes to ihtoimh the Sanskiiit. il.e olUe« of the written soagucs of .he Aryan 
tieopks 111 the V^edas the firahmina speak uf their nncMtor* as the \rya and the 
older homeland at Aryiivartta, that U the homefond of the Ary* (n the Zend the 

Ir-iic bnincf. of ,hat older Aryan speech, the word is Airy*. Vet the wo^'lT 

both the Sanskrit and the Zend ia only . derivative The root form com hack to 
»n older speech even order than that of the Brahm^aic Veda* or ihe franic Av 
and is loiind in other Aryan tpceehn than the two lujt r . 

found in arare,- in (^reek. arvaa.- in Slavtmii: ttait. Gothic ani,* vi i ’! 

Engliih. ertra, In all, the mnaitiiig ji to plow or iJH’» i /.t* ‘ 

/>e«p/rL J. P VVidney, London. l9d7, p. V ■. i i-*A Mjnn 
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Jhit dfbbk and Km cufturti ihare n^uch in common technobglol^/ and are 
generally Known under th^ term the jhiftpng tufrivatlon for ^hith we have In the pre^ertc ttudy 
adopted the word horltkulture in contrast to agriculture, both of them characterising the 
famirni systems of ihe Old Worfd Etitern and die Oid Wortd Western regioni or coflimuni¬ 
ties^ We have already taken note of the Aipertcan Indian mllpa cultivation whwih H e4sefttSal^y 
an advanced dibble cyTture re^hmg the stage o^ the grain cuitlvation and fmdi \u counter* 
part fn Soutbeait Atia under the Indonesian term the jfedung { M^rsden. W., The Hluary af 
StjfiNitrff, Gincdjnfni an Acenunf of the Notfve /nhehiianti, ¥fdh a Dwf^ion pf the Nowml 
Pfodiici/CA^ Lon* 1701 u etc. It Is known under yarioiu names in dfffercnt regroni and 
countrlei :— 


L Bauk Lands of nHorthem 

Sumatra ,, .* *. i-uma 

2^ Atsain ( India j hiH srlb^i JIv-um 
1+ Thailand .. . tam raJ 

4. Ifido-ehlna. . .. rai 

Si Philippmi^.* . Katngm 

Burma *. taung ya 

7r Sri Lanka -. *. . cheni 

6i Madagaioar uvy 

9. Uganda *. diiccmEnB 

JO. Meadco .. . -- coamHe 


fl. Yucatan li GuEiitcinafa 
12 . Vertciuela 

Indio 

f. Assam hill tribes _ 

2 . Hill BKufyai 
S, Khonds .. 

4. Gondx 

5. Balg^ 

S Bhib 

7. South India 


tnllfpa 

conuco 

jhum 

dahl 

podu 

dip pa 

bewar 

da|hia 

, Kumri 


" From the itand point oC geogrnphie distribution state* H- Barleit^ “ the most intere¬ 
sting of the word ii- umo* with clear cognates In i«mguages all the way from Rjl to Mada¬ 
gascar " [ fire pfi fte/otifln toF^imlf^re ^grpcubwre A Craaing in fhi Tropics , Annated BitJlogrophy,^ 
Michigan, I95S, p. 5 €fl ]. 


IBB-i. Ordinarily, in MeKUo. Central America snd northern pan of South Amerk* 
maioe and hems ire milnJy produced through the milpa tystem. In Bn^pl, however, the 
chief crop Is i root the manioc In the lading of Southeast Asia the primary crop h 
generally the upUnd paddy 1 21, 4 Ip 43-( | »n both the Old World and the New a root crop 
li hkaly to follow the grain. From New Guinea eastward root crops have not been supplanted 
by grams ai the maitistay of agriculture The terms fqr rice having an Auaric origut 
t 26, 31. S2. te. 90-), T6fl-f [ though occurs Ih the Old (fido-Aryan lan|oaies of the second 
miHenlum BC, and In the yrehaealogical conteKts ie Hiitinapur tL c. I3-I2th cent 6C { S!-l J* 
Navdatoli II (Hnblihmaii e- ITOO flC aN the lothal Harappan, c * 2flC30 BC 

I rice H still in the proceti of diffusion in WNme parts cd Southeast Asia and 

Oceania (n the PadOc biiin Even as late as the arrival of the Eur-0|^eans * writes E« 

Spencer. rke was noi the dominant food crop Oft Java, and rke has not ipreatf througout 
the Indies even today. Many mftintflnd culture groups do not yet grow rke.though their 
envipcinment would pennK It Modem statistics suggest rha* fira culture has spread very 
greatly In the l«t tfneury. to chit one can even describe the sgriculturE of Thallantf today 
It dominated by rice. The expansion of flee growing hu faced not only tukural interUa 
among many peoples but sfio climatic limits. North China never can makv^ of ffee lU chkf 
crop, ilnce die supply of water is limited ^nd uplajid rice does less well than stveril other 
crops avaiUbte lo the Chinese " {Afio^ Eoat by Seuthi NY, 19S4. p. 98 Africa often has onE 
or more small graihi. vaguely called ‘ millett ^ or sorghum (Indian, Jowlkt ). » ths grain 


cy wd in pirt, cf th* OW Warld lr» Urgety replaced yarts (HiUyan. 

uirt J. After tj^e prltiwy haryeit erf rice under the bdang In Hilay* the fieU produce! t 
luceeuioA of foods until the fertjflang eff«t of the ashes wears off and the weeds become 
numerom and bothersome. Then comei tbe'rouUoh* and fastfy the abandooemeiH. 
-Where a largo population Is bu.it up-..cate. J. E Spencer. ■■ the frequency of 'retatten- 
inerted, and the extracuv* drain upon the reproducire foreu became great; a tandscape 
could not bear up permanently. Suggestioiu have been made that the Khmeri of Cambodia 
and some «rfy south Indian and Ceylon peoples used shifting culture until they » 
overworked the available landscapes as to Induce sod esthaustion and dtmlniihing agricultural 
returns, prC^iKing decaying societies ripe for the m-hl.ns ra,* of expanding neighbors " 

2e>-L The origin of wet-paddy 1 2 m I or the MalavaA «h j 

... J . , ' I ^ nauyan sowsrn m contrast to Ia4at)t, 

wh,.h »d., .h, m»„«, „r ,h, 1 

Tk. . “T .'"T * “ "" « <hi, „,p.„ i u., I . 

^TZ u i' ° ‘"I*" ">• "Kw-r of a. 

r,,rrr„r;;..r:c rr -- "■ 

Is .n dlls fom that <-ng spread as far west at Eu^pJ J 

and Madagascar by the sea, where the malorliv af rha a ^ y Ihe and, 

«» w.^^.'ddy f ^ Kll... for.u. 

290-L Accof^dEfij C- O Saii^r i^ho Dione&r^d rhm ^Aa-nj r 
World farming tndfr In Southein Ana | d9. IN. 275-11 \n ^ll 
of the origin of the the w(f£-paddy w« tlwated m the huniid ^ l ^ 

In 1 leJinEirir fithint folk, with wiier tommunieffloM, „k. .. “ p.npn'tiiri 

colincthd wunrildc plfoti [Ayncirltunil Owfim & Dupengf, hiv' 1952 « ^ 
«„ W,..,n«„ .Ol. Ew...tk.n.,.rilnn,. 9.. i 7^'';- 

IP. I9«.pf «W4.EW.,.h. C«h..«l,. Hntk. ..n Pf^. Lynwlpb^r,. ,,1;.'^ 

••Th. inch .rf ,rth..<,to,,al protiT for .h« .„n« p|„„, » • '»“!• 

as quoted by H. vgn Wtssmann fAlflfE, a 283-d 1, ''do-* »„* .t J ** ^ Smofta 
their former enittenes . .The bcgltmlngi of thrs early «ience of^oirna' 
mumitd to have 3t the timt of the f*ii culTrtiniT ^ 

period, parallel to the western European Msgdalenian (c. n,OCiO-9oooVi^^v^^ 
of these cultural phenomena, which developed from chii re-ion "* 

therefore, have Ufcen place .hortly before and during s,, portgLaTkZ.lT ' 

above all. In Cho seventh ro fifth mllienlumi BC. This tpneuf must hs k- 

twift among the couraJ ftitiermen and mussef-gatherers" ve been particularly 

291-1. We hive surveyed ifie chief elementi of che mcchanip. ^ .k. i, 
in the IndtM^ific realm down to the begif.mn£s of the transformatiot, of th* mbiMntoThe 


rurd Irilltutionc foNswinj a trlpsctltt twolutton of ths SElck that bifurcjied into the 

davitei of winninj through a • predawrjf etonom]c ‘ of iiusiilng-fiihlng of tosttai 

and intind or interior character and i ‘ productive oeonomif ' of gathering-farming ( dairjiing 
w« added to It later (he Weitern commurtltj^ wh«li had pioneered the herding ; the 
Eattern community, though damettlcatcd the dog, the pig, the foivl, etc., could nor. develop 
herding ). Thete are the two manlfetfationt of the hunting ttage 
A - Predatory Economy, bated on the evolution of mittilei. 

I - The Cotttai T the pointed nick— > tpeir— ^ harpoon-^a- double-barbed hirpoon. 
The first villages of the mankind arote on the sea-coast on this baii*. The dug- 
out canoe developed into the double, the outngger-canoe, the ocean-going balfa- 
craft, in order to encounter various challCAget posed by the coastal fishtng. The 
development of nHvlgatitm was an additional boon that the coatuMtshing bestowed 
upon man in the Indrs-Psicific realm. This is the mystery which lies behind an early 
global diitribotlOrt cf iha shell mounds bearing the relict of mankind's eerliest rural 
Iriscitucioni 

Z - The (nfand : the pointed Sikit—- spear—- speir-thrower—^ blow-gun—a- 
bow, in the interior for hunting. In which the life was esiisntially nomadic and 
tribal inicitJitions pcriisced. 

Both the system-, maintained the pointed niek ai the digging-stick for the 
activities of ’gathering' r^tt and fruits by the wornan | f2, 15—1 I- 

B - Productive Economy, based on a collateral evolutueTi of the pointed Wkk toward food- 

production through pointed stick—^ digghig-stitk—^ dibble- hoe. The dibble 

marks the preponderance of the Productive on the Predatory economy, and the life 
became seml-nomadic; md when (be hoe appeired the living became more lerfentary, 
or semi-iedenwfy. tn the wnie tliM the settlcitienti had to b« shifted to » nearly spot 
in the wake of scnl-«Jthau«>on and rommunmet that went on moving onwirds slowly 
and slowly covering a diKatice of hundreds and hundreds of mites in the course of time- 
Flret. the milieu were grown under horticuftgr* after a phase of root-planting and fruit¬ 
growing was passed, in which the dibble and hoe wars employed iccording to circum- 
turees or traditions These grains can be farmed Irretpective of the hydrologicai and 
ptdological factors that restrict the cultivation of nee and wheat 121, 27, S04 j In (he 
valley bottoms. Cho Streams and swamps In a humid Southeast Asia, shat support Twirms 
of mtsMUitoos lod other unfavourable factors do not normelly encourage the millet- 
growlng, further, tJie horticulture requires jongk-frowth for burning them for fertiljilng 
the roll, hence the init.id hunters who gradually changed into farmeri. pre.er incrtmon- 
tane plateaus or gentle slope, for pursuance of their economic activities for the cukiyatmr. 
of small graint. The Southeast Awan horsKulturiiti may well have spread from a base 
still to b» located, burning forasi after for-st and clearing ground w,ih the polished st^# 
a« along the continental hllli ai far north as the Hwang-Ko i Yelbw River j valley 
end the Tarim Batin, as far west ns she tip of tne Indian Penintola. Ctuitfal Eufopfl. ^ 
the Abbyilnian highlandi m the courae of centuries and milknla. We have alreidy noticed 
the presence of atmn prsmiUve tukivatofs in those 'indt { Poech. Helk, iViRFE. pp. 

iea-5;05-i ]■ 

Vavilov's location of the original centres of mliletTgrowlhg *« China 1 I ) ^d 
Abyssinia ( J?-i, d ^ *t not in harmony with these pmtuhtiofit. There are many virlaties 


-rT T , T T ■ f" K ,uppor, trom 

com* Into the ptcture (n thit re$pecc. ^ 

392-1. The coMtaJ fiiharmen^O%*rt atu prjctitcd »ch«rme Mf3 H w,.««liw 

fr«u.M«l b, Uu „r '" "* ‘“ “>• 

{M7-l( I. I. <hb. IllMl, ,p,' '“™‘ P'"'""' 

»«..) Ihb.™.™ I 2,M t ...d, ”« by -*« 

li.»tbi>G.n,»V,XyTI^'7ht “ J'-’.' "'*, *1;;; of iKb WM-pbUd, 

prejenc* of the wec-njdttv tn the unoef i> r. ^ ^ towardt the lourct The 

.«»nd b,|||„„„ BC m„„ .b„.fo„ "" 

.1 bbob. . .bob...^ b.,i«, w. K^. '^t“ 

ortginaHjP been varfodi fiihlni tribei I BS-U. Th,t the fith ? t""”" 

over Sodchcati end Eastern \j|i ^ ^ tupp ements eHe r(« diet all 

that the wet-paddy must have been d«ib i .i i. ^“Ppari to the hypothetic 

moLtndt together wUh archaeofoglcat ejcfnvaU^nTon the ] Peoplet A lilting of shell 

flay cf flcngal and astociitod rah*d b„ch« ] 56-i I 
..b,«. (Tb. .b.« ,,b.b, K.„ b. 

lupptemL! hiv ,T “ 

8ui thu was jtjfflcfent to a limit onfy, Beyond thk ^ «ni«urar defrdencies. 

In order w work with the devkOi raneinc front the « required 

the oddt by organriinf rndividuih illLlvolv mto'^lar^ ^ overcame 

familr level* from the extended family dnwardt, flue ihu .ort irf .r**“'** b'oteilcaJ 

as ettpcnjtva m it remunerative for humine crafr, l ^ is indeed 

share of the game. The organiier thereby does nw « participants receive the 

more leJsiirel^ [.me for other puriulu than he used? for him to have 

of the dof certainly gave a flfUp, far che rfog did nh It™' domestication 

The difTerence provided lome leliure to th/- mm th^ fhi*bt. > 

ratten of inttltuitent m spme of which the to* am, ^ ^ *** 

man*! s*ui -sifely to the Other World Thli «av« » * 7 t»e foltMtil companion escorting 

sacrifice in some communities In ^ Jh ^ He d ^ 

the forming ways In any manner. 1 "" 

the dog hit no productive rale The animal hat h * of the Eutern farming region 

of protection and ai a pet among X I™ "7*" ‘ ™«"* 

human labour of a famlfy suflim*fgr , normlTlJ'^'^X’ i " f* operations the 

hlll-sides the dimension/ aniTX c n oX paddy practised on 

plow. The bare human I.Paur ,a„d t/ * 

.p.,m or h,„b»ln.,. „d «,i, ^ ^ 
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lopptBment the hum»n fabour. Hmte tbfl Umone* at cho anpmaJ-domeiUcatwn in tJit pr«Jjt- 
tive Bcpitgmy ol the Eiitem firmini comiigJHty. When the plow «« introduced at a <awr 
ajfl In the rejjlon under 1 ittmulm from the Wetiern (iffnlng cortimunity, the women or 
lemnu were yolkvd to <t. » the or the pif were of na tnifp and the huffalo wii a 
ci*lt-anlm*< m«rdy » be Mtrtfieed in reli|toui riiei coimecEed. more pinicularly. with the 
cuk q( mbthcf-£oddc^. 

294-i The eonditioni obuirnDj In the humid uopiet did not ippretubi/ ditturb the 
human eny.ronment* to the extent of enfortm< upon the mh.bitantt mapr lechnoeconomle 
adiptatioftt, m contrut to what had happened W ths Afraitan lubtropto. except urtr^ 
the Thermal MHimum <c S5QC-15OT BC ). a ma|or dry spell during the NwihemiaJ pats^ 
so far The geroraf de.iem*on ^ B-J ^ has though proceeded in Awiraha and America, the 
Southern AiU hji. reniiined imTnume to ki acuoi. ttrorig ^ 

have mterclied ttime adverse influence on the hydrography and ffora of the upper Burma 
am} the Shan Plateau. In the Indo^adfic realm therefore thu pre-industnsi hurnin ewromy 
teemj to have achieved its lulflfment w(th the eii^lUhment of the horticu tura «c no ^ 
having an equipment conilicing etwniially of the dibble, thi bow, i e , „i 

celt for «onomlc punulU: the hawed or the ahoulder-pole for transport m * 
hilly terriln which would not fadltWEe the movement o( the wheeled ^ 

farmitead; the dog to guard, the pig p';,.||„ .mbkms 

I religion based on nnceiior-worthip, goddejs^ult, a ^ ,„t„,aioor^* and the 

d<v.>op«l in tirt nt« rooJ-prodntlns InwU <>» «»"‘l " cntnuhinr,. 

baikeiry that later ted to the manufacture ot the coiled-pottery 

»5.| Th. fplte.™* l. . «« •' «"»«» 

community developed (n tht tndn“PK<fi< realm In tndo-Atlantic realm - 

««kh W. b/ «.« Old WorM W««™ „mn.nn,l, =1 .1.. 1ndo-A,l.n<.t ...ta. 

The Old World Eastern Community . — 

A £«n«n._<ll .hnonjl. tom«.lu.re » tbn fern. o( 

' ; (iTrlrMCMnlo^Un . .!) BKnPlIim mKi"'"*" ‘ <<» b™"""*"' ' 

(5) No dairying 1 (6) Sheil money. 

,n. ^ 1 b.,» ,Lr « bn 

M hivd uvefl birth to _ / ^,i basketry and thus arose the colied potury, 

An...„ 

n. N,„b.n. ^“rnvniJlt .a"- v.™k 

.h.pn.»(I.. 

_ , ,, _h„rfl« The wh«i-thr 0 wn pottery of the east^n and th* renin 

forms bevmg no hwdles n Souihewt AvUn base of the 

Ml.. .«, t=lto«. O'!* P*"”'*o„ of 

p««r\ "•‘7 •J 7 .«r«d’v “b. n„n.d,. hu».n, .ri palorJ p«pl.> Th. 

M.,rj,'mbo.l... <*>« •■•‘"I "* ““ °' "" 

she Southmt Atn afld America 
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a Uitoa ond rccJinflle|,,-(|) inmboa, ihetl w4 bane >t hard n» p ^ 

aye • Hi fc.* ^ ^ " tnatemls, m Polu»>ed cf^na 

•nd .“Z ' , 2 ' '’• “I*-*" = "“> ' <"> 

««jon : fJS) B4rt^io,K ! Ootfigje. r (I 4 > SkJit ip „ivi. 

of ,rcp. ind radJmontir. y ” of^ othj"'"??'''! 

(a> Coni in un (citing bv drum bntt ■ Dnni ' P') Pilinqln ; ^21) KAWdd . 

I- : US, L!™r.x- 41 “ • 

in tsrirn of 20 or [n ^ ^ ‘ ^ ^"Timock : {IS) couiiC>n| 

C- Srtt/efflcnt fortcrn and HabjianoiH : _fji •ni*M«aA» t 

(,) T,,.-i.ou.«, M) -,„, ioL°! efcd^'^r"'' ?’ r''^"’*"'"*' ' 

' * ■ ' PJ Gabiwl houiu with ihatched roofs ? 

D. — /j) Mnmrch/ : (h Secr«c la-nstics ‘ rti c;. i u 

hari=,s, , ,« ^ ^ 

E. fto/(gjon — iJj So(il-m«tcf a* croo.fertJ(fstr ■ rti 

n. Pli IS she „ooo = ,5> Foioile demi^ . m ^ 

.h.„ ddHi. ^ mil': r Jif r:: = v' '^'" 

make and crocodlts vtanhtp r (iS) HvtKoln^v i k j 

.»«.,„ v™ "f',.i, ts, r^’.>r’"“'°“'” .... 

of the !e*-coMl ; fl6) Hythology of ilia lourney of ih* ^ 'riounwtni ^ttrivi men 

deid ; (IT) Myth of the gre« Coin,; ^1"^' 

the firo-goddesi ; (19* St«Mj|-£u|( ,j<ji Soifn-poiJ ih 4 i^ rnaiden ind 

leiding to TintrkUm ,J 2 , Homed dtitJ f.re ■ mi CrjL t 

^ ^ *nd wa£er-buf|i|, 

F. Aft erfld OrtiamEm : — ni iHirhftf i ^ 

.2) Dancing with mask on - (3j Tat^fn* : (4. Druwt^'' ; .1) 

,..«. »,d , „„ a^-p,„„„,, .z.°^ 

The Old World Wettern Cofinnuniiy . _ 

AA. ffiMTflmy i - (|J Plow ind hydrsuk ^iTJculturs for the eroM ni i 
f2.D.,r5.rg ; (3) flood pine cvitivotioe ■ (|i ^ 

hone, donkey. c«»ei. etc. for dilrylng. trnnipcft im „ 

00 ScIcHci end rechnof^y ^ {|, 'BfSiJe ' sio«« tools !««, djm|»uh,„„ , , 

or mlcrohchi thit persisted 10 places together with copocr ^ ® j" * J* *'''® *"^"**'*** 
Brick : m Metallurgy of copper t (4) Animil transport • fSl' 

(h) Wheel-made pihued pouery r f?) Writing : f®, mXemji J * ( 9^1 *^di ' 

CC Sett/wwirt Poiiem ond Habmmt , - f|j 8o:<-iype houses ‘ tit ks . 7^ 

often fortified i (3) Separate thiers casElts in or near the settlemenu"!^ ««Jerneflu 

SJ-Thfi liitrac ii the eniioel excIwMVfly csumctled wtfli ibe liid«-Europe,Ti” 'ieT 
5:f- rhi* lieppencd mainly In }Difi» gn sneoutit nj ihe p,HM,,y P^'P «. 

to tUc hCAvy deitiaod for luotat louls danng tiie CoppM-Brytiie A^t"” '*l*'‘wi 


DO. S«ief^ ■ — ((> Pariardiy - ( 2 ) Swatified community ; i 3 ) Afiiiocracy ; ( 4 ) Army : (S) 
tnrperi alls m. 

EE. ReJJjion : — (1) Ma1« deitiW : |2) Temple-onenwd mitiiuitent (3] PrtKUraTt . (4) 
BuH-sscrifict,. licrte-iacrifiec imonj the Irdo-Europeafu : (Sj Worship of nature power 
t6} Thunder, rain and *ky Jodi \7\ Solar and fire etllta ; (B) Solar i/mhofi tike the 
Suit^hawk : (?1 the Swaiilka ; (10) The Flood U|end4 ‘ (11} Elilwrate and rletity 
itociced lomlw for ehiefs and prieits. 


194-1. Thoush * Nmtt was Imposed on production by upland htirtlcultui-»! techtildues. 
Its fotlowett m hull, ttHI rosiniaining some hunfipa hocauie cl the tradition, en|oyed far 
more feicuro than was available ti» the advanced hurtling, wuh the aid of the bow. the do^, 
the traps and trtokt. Consequently, thej initmctive urgei ) 5S. I, 3 ) among thate people had 
under the productive MOnomy ample oppotunltfes for them aKpression. and instilutioni 
thereby began to be elaborated further and futher 9ut this mode of living could not develop 
the Inttitutions above the tribal level, becautfr the habitstusni wre itlH mobile, though 
much morv skwvfy than was the case m the predominately hunting stage, and economic self 
sufficiency that the new economy impartid. did not promote doier commLolcatlon* among 
tfibw. These factors confined the opportunities for development w * limited extant, with 
the rtSuU ih« a Urge number of these tribes have eoniinued baalolly In the same horlron 
down to this tige. having remained lO much separated oh tribal level from their 
that the largest number of the languages in the world is fO«nd among Chese Austne, Ttbew- 
Chlnese and American Jndian language-speaking upUnd hofticulturi^iti of boo t c ^sn 
the New World (Amerlan. \m. Auitrit. 430; TibeChi nose. Jl5i « ^ 

83* Hamito-Semitic. 44; the Indo-Europear* found alJ over the world. 
fourtdoUOrt. of Unguoge. NY. I«9. p 4tfl) fn India the largest number pf the hill tribe 
speak Austric. and Tibeto-Burman and a tmalf number of ihem sprtk < f’'' 

and Paha 11 dialects } end Dravidlsn languaget. They mostly belong to the upland hortjCU tu^ 

horixon the productive economy ( fn. 5^1 ) How they !!n nt 

Aryan pastoral tribes and how a crossing between them occurred has alrtady been pointed 

out 1 123-1 \ 

THE SUEfLUS YIELDS UNDER THE MILTA ^ 

THE ISSUE or THEIR DISPOSAL LEADS TO THE URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

297-1. Th*<o»tol **•* *1^*^*' 'm.*'/,* 

h»c IbindM .Ul.*.. .... krf.'. «l»r ot 

Mo™ w. .Mil b. .p«l<.n, .1 .b.-. n .rn.L •> “ 

llMM>-au» and other l.cior> m-iy -Hlb.™ prompud lom. ol t«. toiK.I 

l.ortlc.lt«rl,M K .h.l. NdMi .l«"f T Ii r.''« comt.rtw 

» .l«t mlltW. Iron. th. -idMd horotoKur. TEt. tb. r'»““ “«"“«■ «' 

,h' IM..S-O..IP. Hroii.. Tb. «.h. “ »’« “ 


curtf 


oppo,.u.«lJ^or »dd0M toon.bn«..b... vr-tb th ' 

».«r-t,..H..« «»■!='•"»* r”‘ ■” 7 '’r'rird ™r"irob“ 

th. bph.d hor..tblU,r. ».ld .«.r TV... 9.091. h.d .Ir.td, 

»d -.t-9.dd, tood .ur9l.«. ...K H... 9 P'*"'‘I “P P"” 


development or civilization How thii vuce umuM k,™ - , 

t _.. .. would Ptavfl Dcen a'hi«wetl in eh* Old WnrU 

. j; 

4 that che wer-ft!? /I i ^ luffic'^nt <nfarm»imn. ^Incc It h 

it«H .nd over and alLve ih«\|,c fi*hXlr“1 «mmunli,r fieHl to feed 

or thu of the prodticini has JfZ^'thrnre i comman.t, 

No communitji woptd Uke normally to dewroy or donam them Ti, '’"*** iurprii«s. 

prodiKing groups serv(ng thfl coffimynity in man, i. ^ wholt tfme non- 

fiur the tsSLie irttci a« to with what work to Leo J" 
merry-fnaklni! with dance. dre«. drinks and dishef oro^r t 
jod.for well-being; warfare.. «t. are the .rges \b« 

before other iniiinctive ifreei find their ... ®PP“‘ fOf* Jbe'f cxprestipn. 

«.n« on 4 low« l,„l ,!,„ .hi, „pre,.„„o "h" «t ..r,*^, ‘"h '“'“‘■"’‘'P’ 

food prodOfllOh. ,b. fono... ho.,.., ,B„d, "‘ T. “*''' '" "‘f«' " ‘“'1''“' 

of maiie f 10)-I t We know ihai Hi* Am, , ^ ** appl'ed to the production 

th, h.,i. of thi. ..rtni,.., *h,.h h^tofe^ rihr-i~,"'°h 
ohd„ It in th, (ndo-f>..,(« ,.,l„, „h,rn 1. h„ 7 ''"' "" ““ 

economy. Thi* differenM |i. indeed, noteworthy hpr. . * i«bs«wnE* 

in Ih. twn Wn,ld4 .hid. «, j.|„j .. j,„„, „ o,."p^!r.^fe|i^"'’“"‘ 

29e-J. ■' In the Nuclecr American zone I 201 ll- 

maize plant, genetically developed ,nd iKonomlcany t 

VlHage-farmmE wiy of ilFe thgt subsetjutnlfy tpr«d u , e*«fntrrt in a 

ll) jouthern Middle America and from there ipread nonhw^J^Mj 
as Peru Thit wit its P^^'nary diffu*»n, Afterward, there were»«hward » far 
of the Americtt . . responsible for tJie etiabllshniFnr t to other parts 

North America, the southern Andes, fewland tropical South aI^'*" JOtiihwettern 
of Noftli Amerta,..Thlt flofeKencs \ c. ht mllleflium fir 

deep series ol Archatt food-coJtecUfig cultures which weri * ‘hronobgicilly 

conta^i dementi, such u pottei^, -I'ch 1 •«" 
.db,« d,.,l=p.d on Ul, „.„ 0 , N„,p ' 7 '«'< '•'"“'O"- SuKW 

valley of Cahfofma. with population supported bv tK» i... ^ ^ ^ mterior 

the coast and rivers. Jt ,s significant, however, /h,! ^ 

ctikivation ever make much headway., b fjutteir America tK ^ did aboriginal 

city had beginnings in the sculed farming villsge a tomnliij„- 'f «eo(ual|y the 

was undoubtedly the temple. This oarfiest form of o-rma * ift^alopnient 

topped pyramidal mound of tarth or rock ai a ^ertt structure usually had a flat 

a mound, and the t«mpb that stood on It, wat probably iimiti 'mpoftante of ludi 

Sometimes thea* vllUget were tmall, conccnirated cJus«ri of ^ ""«!«**«* village, 

the icttlemont pattern was a dispersed one. at varyme dlsr 1^** *** *ther InsUnces 
Utet on, she temple, or temple and paJac* struciupEs, became"'! , center, 

might be caJIcd a town lr. Nuclear Arnszka efte towns jfte ih * ' 
either concentr.ted or disperse^J The former pattern deveLn*.* “''Eweoent vdlagei. were 
inch u the valley of M«ico or the (SLuumalan Highfandi ** ? ^‘‘**'’* 

charjctafisiH: of the V.-racruC-Tabasco lowlaifHt or she Peu, ' V 

Amenci. In the towns the temple or ceremonial pr«i^, ^ ^“*'*'* 

governmancal maiieri and » tile houimg of prttsts ^nd ‘i Tu ‘■*''*'*“* 

er^ and their reuinert, 




The turroijndmg tettfepnetit lone, either sceuered or concentrawd, with increaw 

In the tiunthert of farmert, iriitanh or both Trade w» an intfiortant fuoctior of thete 

town, tn Moctear America the wwn-and-temple community dates back to 800 BC . the 

Adena-HopeweU cereflfiomal mound* artd earibworkt. bwJli between 800 8C end AD 200, 
arc of jfnpresiire fize. Alchough the mound* of Middle America were oiually temple 
plaifomii while Uie Adens-Ropewell tumiji ware mounds heaped up to cover tomb* { like 
the Btiddblii ftupat [ and sacred tuildinj*. Jn Nuclear America the city developed from the 
tawn and temple.. Size ti. atturedly. one criterion, but not the only one- Thete cities 
were nerve-centers of civlllzitmns They were dUlin«iJlshed by ^reat public bulldingi ird 
the art* formal pantheons of deities were worshipped in the lemplia under the tutelage 
of orginiied pnesihoods. Populailoni were divided into soclji claKcs Trade, m both raw 
materJali and liuury items, wii earned on in the** cities, and science and writing were 
under ih* patronage of the leaders Clttci in the New World aeom to have been ol two 
type* ., The dispersed City with its ceromonial center and outlying hamteis. appear* to 
have been orthogEnetit In Its traditions. The great fowland Mayan center* of the 
period I AD 325-925 } , such a* Tikal or Palenque, are represenutlve. The concentrated 
city adheres more to the concept of the City M the western European defindion of the 
term, it was truly urban agglomention Its iraditions were heterogenetk- Peruvian Chanchan 
Aztec Tenocbtiilan. and probably the "loro ancient Mexican city of Teoiiliuuin "present 
the type ,. In the outland* beyond Nuclear America, trade and -nfluente* from the dtlei 
followed old routes of contact . ,1n the wuth Ande* there w« very direct impact of the 
Inca state - [New WorW P«itistory. Washington, t9it. pp- SbB-TO] 

In view of the above, the sawah-pratUsing n.hermen-fH>rtkoltu-i«* of the Old World 
Eaiterr. region, mutt have also developed iupcr-rural mstlluttom in order to dltpose of the 

food-surpluses 


IW I We hare earlier interpreted the transition from rqraliim W urbanism as 
Fall of Adam from Paradiu* [. aus that holds good for the Western farming community 
of Afri-a Europe Western Asia, the Indus Valley, and South India, that, in contrast to .c* 
Eastern counterp.rt In the rest of Asia. Oceania. « well as In 

a nomadic pastoral stage which has persisted to our own times- The farmer and the 
I, e.. Cain Ld Abel ] 70-1} the M and the badit^i. have in«tsantly been warrmg 
wuh each other and from thlc conflict ha* arisen the great 
Oriental Despecism. the clement ^ 

Introduced monu mental I tm resting on p»t» ini-A oven cue fndo- 

(I, w„ . •J.v.lop.n.W i. .!» AmMC) TM. I««‘- pw«'««A “« <"'»» ""“T 

(IE was a ocveiopmcn ic ^nDSirs with the presence of the MiUtio end 

PKifK ,pp <h. Ind.- urb an ^ 

tb. pcl«,.. All d»,r.« *7“ , 1 ,, Ubuun .«! .urplu. f..d 

«n,UU«.db, rill. ,„«h.n ,mP«..l, nnp 

:::r r". r:;t ^::;^purrrLp<r..,n— wki. ... 

.imnnlns In UK ce.u.r^ K lnd.«i . rn«,ll «P>n« !hn Orinnul Dop«. 

»-.Tb. b„,b«< cr»„. 

1957 D M But the iMtituilon has w* deeply permcaico 

* ^ ' (Coftt, on neaii page ) 
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THE LOWER GANGETlO VALLEY AND THE CRADLE Of 
THE WET-PADDV OR THE AMAN FARMING 

fa ,h > ''“™ * “ "" „«l, Tke »,nt w» ln<«. 

21 'h 7 

«««i„ h„. 

■'r 'z' .... - 2 i 7 :irvtr;T 

..o HI.,!*,.: .rnr s;rir:: i:: zr 

Bengal, A«.m. Ori«» and B.W. togethe. iL Ji* ^ India com pm-ng 

fMnda/ne/itaHy assoeiattd wiih that of fiilr (1, ihai a laret. kT ^ ** 

( omurf ) cultfviting peoples In Bengal punut also fi-h « I !!'" in<liien(MJi wei^addy 

a..rl,/the B,„rtbe Doa..! 

CHindak the Path-s. the Pods. etc. [ MJtra ' A The T^ll fr 
nSLpp.7<Mj; and H, ,h« a 

iHomel. 'The Chank Bangle Ind«i«ry' Calfutu 'T 

The tribes tt Oftlw of Wtsr BtngoJ, Alipore |9S3 oa 34 "S*"* ^1. 1^10-14 : Mltra, A. 

tu ^«x-pid4y W« pioneered by a coaslal ''**^*!' probable that 

•ut com oT Mm m , Mm,, c, „jiog|,, of Mimh g» ^ ° '*' 

moundi fi»v« not :)tsft eKciVoiE^d M faJ-, Howei/^r na rh ° 

... N.o„..,c .n.g;o;"i 7 ,"ci'::,r,r;'“ 2 * “ 

counter part may also be held tentatively to be protbhtimrl Atner.M, their Indian 

noticed m the light of histcneal llngt„„,a that the Ltivatloyrf**'‘"*' 
originally to , pre-Indo-^Aryan Auttrk-spDahrng p«p ,5 re.wL > I ^ '’**'* 
f 106, t69.\, ^ . The pre«r,ee of a, Auitrit-.pei„„g huntm fek" ^»ne^tPC N-alley 
Nicobar (Nakkavrifl Islands lytng south of th« Andamans tn the 

suggestive fn this context. The Nicebarls belong , „ , , . ^ '• h'gtily 

lilander, | 2«, 27^1 f, for they potms both the bow »mJ *,r ^ 
iick the dog. The Nicobirij therefore belong to a horiion 

Archaic which in the coattil ireu la eharacteriied py ^*he American 

All theta facti taken combined load to a surrnite ihit an a ™**"'^* ^ 279-1J. 

amimoniiy of in Archaic ( - Archih; Hoablnhim » j imritoT eoaiul- fishing 

- — , — - -- tMfired the Gingaiic Delta by 

varfoui degrcfij sJf over the world in ihij course erf cimturtei that “ 

express ttielf m the rnMi casei through various etemerf* „t A ^**‘’**^ “*'**"* ^ 

the retiiU i% that ibt dam^cracy is "... w.,m, ,«» ,„ .kT.''".".'"r‘7..“'' 

therefore that so long a* the mankind of our age i, not able to folfaws 

of the Oriantal Defpotism froni Us nauire through wma meani *'.*'^''^** element 

hardly vloW Its fruits. h«auie. an avenge individual tend* utid 

hisiinctive urge for dominating others j S8-(, 3} parsudcalty m of the 

his own salfith ends and (hat too for ' perpetuity ', rf possible, and wl *"** towards 

between the community and stlfisb ends ll more lilsety to go on ^ * MnHiCt 

and more to the woes and miseries of the mankind * ’'Itnly adding more 



•he y.jy of Ike of Seep'- =' “kick ihe NKobieli form i relie •Wth k" 

e«.nc,i[«y In the ttiu iket .piifoeimKet to the orl»ln.l one in -fhich they 

from e tonthe»t A.,» l,«. We tnS two type, of irckteolo,,c.l ™l.ct ,n the Andimeel. 

the .Hell mound, .kcot -kith w. knee nlrekd, .poke. '■'J'" ' 

[Hkuehton. 1 - C ‘flint Implemeott from the AnilJmtni . kkSfleni, > 0 <X . - PP _ 1 

I Southem. Aiim. Au.unliik. end Amerittn .kdolle. T. oppliethle ker m “» 'O ff 
0 turn, ikni the Utur Induitry Oiould boloni to Ike .....wr. of the Andnmnn.. people. 

rtknlr pr.».t tchkoLmic l....: end the tkell mound. » 

Nicob.™. for the, mu» h.re lh«i lor .om. time tlk. in tk. ln»no«IU.. And.mmi. 
while mown; jrtdunlly from die Nmobir. to the Indhn miraltod 


onwjrdi Bestdci thli. 


hardly inyttimj more tan be ititetf m 


the ortiCfit ««« of otir knovfledge. 


c j I Phi. t.d.idi of lt£ Bit for aboiii 3S0 mdei right Info 

301-1 Streiching northward from the Head ot lit « _ , ,kf 

dt. en..em Hunt,.,... .he Pky..op.p-- «rr.m of St^n^^. 

In Ihe Vedic htefaluie in the 


the Autinc origin IU»I. ^c-Ary"* * 

Begchl. Pe C.. Calcutta. 192^. pp 71^] that flrit o«ur^ Canmic delta one of 

II 4 I of c 800 BC, IS mainly ottupied by Can^tic delta, o n 

^ IH class, if not the liricst. In the world, with an area 

O.H K. f*P, p Sil] We hive already noticed \ \ 

of the Penfnsvlir India had during earlier geological 

the form of the Shillong Plateau comprising 

owei fti origin to the tubtidente 


Aitcrdy ff-Sni n yoJeo 
the largest geographical entity 
of about ea.OOO *0 mis 
that the Mfd-lndlwl Orographic Complex 
ages excendud fight into the heart tjf Assam in 

orcknnnn G„. Kh*.. . d,.«... of dn.». 

Of this great mountal-s system between the Garo w I ^ 

140 miles between Mahendraganf i" Assam and I ^ covered” writes 

prnne,, rf fr«.or.n;. Tk. G.ro-R.|m.hd 6.p. “.PP-f. » ^ 

S L H.,. .‘ky .k. -n from .k. Jof^c of 

«T,«. id .k.- Tkff'-'T p... 

uplifted in the Miocene „«.toated the origmal faults and made the 

times, and these movome y taveia j bv the tea. It would appear that itnjcturahy 

Gap more pronounced wMe^ It ^ India, though ecologically It became 

^ ^ f* * irratfon of freshwater fishet during the glacial epochs of the Pleistocene 

.ulcable for the ,o h.ye been attuned matv-rliy after d*S“ 

Ice Age. Its ^hen the Ganga and the Brahmaputra desan to flow 

memberm.nt of the 1 b«Hng on Rsh Geography ^ 

ciult dF thU taCiUropKe it 

A]p<j^Hfcmalay4n jEUciatfon icm« 4 ,OQtOCO 

iboue tnd of ^ Bfahniapiitfi wd the Sixrmi-Me£hni 

BP Tk. “:,r :«pu».4'" <k. ..... ».* .k. Mon., Ajny. ih. 

From Assam and the Nagpur Plateau In the west, hw 

0.m»d„. .k. R .k. Bny „ e.n,.l » .k. pm..o« »!« 

Unce been depos .g ^ , octopiei br «ha delta Three mun terraces of the sHuvia 

waved over tft« encire s - Highest identiflible terrare constituted of a 

del'll or low kHnsteriit that appwrs to be a contUiuitlon of the coastal lattrito of South 
detrital or low d-oosiis m thfct: directions, i.t., she Ulmai tract at the fringe 

India, berddf ^ ^ Nawur "* B.’irendra Doab m the north lying 

in ih* Gwgi^rshmopwt"(below the coofluenre between the Brahm.putre and the 


rnemborment of tne - 

through it ■■ [Hora, S. t., 'Teetonlc Miitory « j , 

JftNHS. Ul, *. April I9S5, pp. 69^-5^ Aloo-rilmilay 

about tire end of the Second I ‘ 


JI4 


«JlL Th’ '**'''*’ "*™ '***' Ginji xt lice es 176? : ihe Bnbmiputn 

1^1 J'Tt '*’* the Soucl,e«t pf Birendri 

Z\^ 7!'! Srihm,pwtri JedipendentJy Ihe ,« « |a* „ the etrly 

10 the Core i 4^1 } h«e been Fo«nd or. the ,urfi« ot this terrace »nd (be ireu 

l27^"'Nt«" '"*L^* foufti Hi esngir, rtA8et.^, l6«S, pp,. 

127 -^, Naw OR Stone Implemenu found iti Bengal', ,P(d. (847 p H3 ett Dani A H 

^ G s aiTL A T !“'? '” ■”' '’■/■rttaoi PUi„ IBo„. Ki. K.. s«. O, a 
inft. xifl" 1 m! =. ^‘r.s ‘ T **' '" "‘'"“"“i"- a«,w ^ 

a,™.„p=r« .h.arfK«ppT;‘!rG ":(t “’“!; ‘"'.'"“r*'. 

a..«rb„«, ,n .bid.«,. „pp.™„, \^,:tZV ^Zd'rr r 

.nvp„.d. Th.» duu.,b„„, .tipL,;* T:\ 'r"" 

th* HlmDiyin footh.lt., the S.waHk range. Itt hivl oil 1 I 

lUblidente of the Garo^R*|n.ah.t portion of^o Mtd-lnd.an 1 compItH 

Bengal of [hoie tiriy time.. Th.s »ein. co bivs occurred .rt th» ^*r 

po.««fng the Core tradicon of llthtc t«hrolog> flourlthlngVibr!!!*!! 

M,d-Pfe..t«ent Bengal The hit^ry of th.t momentous pKaeollthic d-yelo T*'"" 
probabl), gnder the .obiequent G.ngetlc depo..«. on It. .urfa« or 'in co"™Jed 

of thii eir|ie« deliiic relief, wh.cb, according to Addami-W||!ial =''«lying gravel, 

pre^angetlc pM.e of the geomorphotogr of Bengal. It ippean tbat"^"^ T ’ 

Wllhantl. -thii deft, vyas laid do^n bjr the nver. .„uing fro^ the north l7** Addam.- 
wothern fUnkt of the Archaean hlllt that had occupied the Giro-fi.- k i J *" 
pre-Gangetlc timet to the north of which appear* to had Wr r!’"*!'" '*** 

Its latest depoKts. the Bonlder Cong lonterata. t«. have yieWed a 
ling What are known at the Pro^Soan fJlkes -author j or horth-tiTt. 

not then bfcome a factor In the c»ie. The old delta wm depfe,«d p^” F«on.ibJjr hid 
to have then entered on the tcene »d began forming the new delta n« I ^**'**^ 
from the neighbourhood of Raimahal "fhfftwrr ef ihc Rwar^ <» p* ^ 

s. c c,,.. pp. • L w,:„itX:" ZTiT “'rj""*" 

361-1. The next geomorphotogical divlshjfl of the detiiic u, . 

IE. origin to the Gangetic sedimentation havmg been «mpo«d m»int 

of calcium carbonate or tefOsor Hiring pbongpr ( older afltiv,u„ L Jj 

vilfex that form, i higher terme along the nver in northern India > U I G«»E«ilC 

upJandj and the Gom-Hadhumatl rlver-coufie. It D traversed'^ i *^* *'**"’^‘ 

flhagiraUil-Hooghljf. the ancient main channel of tho Gangq T* l"'**^*^ 

taken over by the Padm5vaii or the Padma duriitf the m*ddk ef ,k. ® w« finaJfj, 

VII P J98. Ma^umdar. S. C. ap Ch. pp. 4B-.7S J That Z't. the L 

el the Ganga it attested by the fact that all the ptuu of pHerfmaie when. I ^ «hann«t 

r fic waejft the gr,v^^ ^ M£:j-<d 


t«s 


in BcnKi', <nz, Ni.bidwJp, Tniwnl (the Jaitiunl ifid the Sanivatt that nin®: ihs 

Ganji « Trtveni Singiw ne.T Allahabad anj held tn th* Hindu religion lo be «parailng here 
Kllighqt in Calcutta, and lanly GiBEatagar are located on the Btiigtrathl^OOghly The ire* 
lying u, Itt w«t vr« called RMh (frikrU, LSdH In ancienc tim« and the am fh« 
itrciehM to ut eait it kno'*fn tndUionally at BagH.li | compare. 6iga'.l- <*«^«''‘ 
the bed of the Saravatl of NlH m the Bikaner irei: Vagirl-foreit arei in wuihem 
Rafasthan compriKn* munly the dIttHcti of 1>ungafptir and 8ant«5ra VagaUeittern 
portion of Kuich or Kaehthha inhabited still mainly by the Ayars. Ahiri or the ancient 
.Vbhira pastoral people 144-1^ In tN east of the Gorai-Hadhitmatl course ll« Bang! or 
indent Vangs, whkh l» composed of the fchodor or the ndeer alluvium of the GangeUc 
valley end is still (n the process of formaUon The direction of the deposition follo*i 

1 5W_►nE line and the ZS' contour teems to demarcate It from the ftadh 'Bagdl tract. 

303- 1 The Radn-Bagdi trati if>H Bhagirathl-Hooghly appears to betho rucleir 

(„ .(» purpose ,I l-l.™/. “ » “O'K '“'■'H .t;'”'"’' 

chiwicl. iri. tl. 5. tin »-»«'• Pii'l »' "" 

l..«,wn Li.. .|>«tr|t. lila: » .«!«<« «< '•>' W'""" 

hUh.™to, t. «.ll k.b*» « U.. L»l Vi.,u) I, .»«.« .kn® -.d 

.f»d .h>t of Rilh in Bdnjal. In Sind .« I<».r p.« v-kdro Ikd .uod«nl SMhi l™,^ «• 

U«. IS .poked » Wd. si-k'l'fir- * P"' «' ° J 

prln,ll». fl.b,nj.<oidlv...ns P»ple o' >« “*<'‘1.. »l.o »»» pd......d . n.jrl»r 

LhUd«.«n,./ P. UP,nod (or o„,.d .on '''7 

Srdlunonp »lth tkoi. of Bnrdodr.. r,,.rd .h.n».l.«. u h^hor .li>n .ho., of B.d,.. 

Bonpl doM no. ■•>« 

K W.IV.. 1. n..rt, 80- in <h. .«• wd "k. nortk. dlmlnubln, .0 dS «. .h. nnd tht 

«..k. huo, quIU Uoun fod «..-p»ld» '.ruin,. Tk- .'«« •' <»' '7™"’* 

menhluiclbll wpply of fufs and rutnishlog a cheap and wy nteafli of t**osport> br ng # 
annually vast quantifes of ferlllnlng tUt. which they distribute over ^ 

The landscape I* characteriied by the poves of bamboo and man|o. are.a and coconut p^m, 

p!;*! tama^ni and other trees, tn ancient times 'XVXtl A 

buffalo frequenting the dense (ungies vih.<Js have 

present the tigen. leopards. deerS. wd _ J _ ^mangopal The Gobies 

pp. 444.-7 : Majumdar S. C: fti«rj of the Beflgol ^ * *' 

Oe/to. Caf. 1944 ; Mukerjw. R- K.. Tht Chongfng fd« of Bcngd/. Cal, 1936 

l«IACIRVlli\ aM> THU OtCAV OF TllK OLD GANGKltC OFLTA 

304- 1 Qr. account of the development of certain adverse physical cwdlttow under 

jOT- - \J o- 4x4 nUitaf kill of Lu airiculctrr»l fertllKjf ilticc^ 

«k.i lu dr.m.t< I..: d«.r.d »o "’"•'’k'’'"'”' ., *„ P.„ „ . 

urn. iminnRiorniL .k. old Gdnge.K Doit, or ... . ■, .-i py th. proKiK. cd old 

Ingoon., .lid UundonM ™r-b«d. ( 0 . 11 . 10 , ^ 

d.p,-.,.n.,»d »n-»»d «..k —“O 

Old rolor. or B.n,.l u. «’“<■“ 5 “ ' ,, ,. „„,„d.d ol . -MPlUr 

in thr. irea [MalumdJir. S C.i ^ r.fa« 

Lk P, . Xrknl. ,«l.' B:,,lrnuu. .!». .. . ... 
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Xll Bh,glf«h*. ir ;hH 

(i3V« Cftrtiifliv been ^ I f'sgfrithi. u the ttjfrtiolpjy ol fn* mme sm^eerf. wayld 

conn^cEtd Hinind t i j T ^ or W3*rr<ttii-lDL an innov«^KHi t'AclMtivtiy 

A II 1 T^lt rfi lrdc»-€t,r»p*^n ^p|« j |08. 26Z-I 

the InfTa-ttjraDean amm 'd''*' -*a(hQ ire welUkflown to ui (tom 

.* rr 

«pefiing of thft Ganca In irVi*^ concainj hxi le^d Mttti, Vana-p. C viJi j. Bha^iratha-s 
nvw on Jceourtt orS rf* ^ pf^^Uppoie tfjo bfoektag up of the ehinnd of the 

".l-to. b.., f=."b “oTlc TJTrtTrf "’“ 

<.m. «b tt„ ^ H.b.btoai , . ,3.,; „„L K SI. n '7 ‘"‘ 

THE EARtlE&T PREWENCt; OF THE WESTERN FARMING 
COMMUNITY IN 6ENGAE 

;:::::: r iVir f 

&i‘^irS - SVf F- -- -- 

logical Stud/'. At. 17. m\. pp, 37-46 1 d«.d c 4 eI, ^ u ^' * Geochrono- 

tar«^ lach a long rang, of period’fot ««toment " 7 ^ *'’* 

b«.b «. fo,S-p«to.to. Th. ,001, oo ,0, bfloor ’« '. '’h“ ^ ''T *"" 

.on.rjiT,, lb, p,e„„„ ^ b,.d„ “ 1 bo„.rnj ,t.|o To >b. 

Ucl. 1.1 k Mlo». ,b,„I„. ,b« . „„„on„y ol .h. W«.™ ‘br';‘T"““"''”'f 

oocurrence of rhe hbde JndtJitry J 4 i« i i ,i./ ! "*”*”* •»«»« farmer*, ai the 

—.g . b-rW b^obob), 0 ..' ii "7 '"o* '^‘•' ”■ *"'■«' 

.1 k«., To. ,b«,v.r. JL, „o. “ir “■■ -"•^ 

ko. lo.b „b«, to do «k Tb. .botkt. ol Xt, td t^ 

,b«c Ihi Irlubitnii vi,r. Oign ptobibh th, hofutuh r* “ •I 

PtoPo,..T N«,„.hlo o. d .0 M.dd,. E.,! I »-ri Xk : “ *'" 

S500 BC, The 4r^h«atogi«( utei char,.aeriiJ b/r. ' /‘nie-r,nge of c. TOW 

found practicaUy all over the tubtantJnent with the oxce^Z" f *’«" 

the liido-Gangetlc alluvia «d thoie the of the Chhoie 

mmiberof aJtu ha*« yielded polithcd Uone we. potierr moitt,, u 7®'*'''' A Ltrge 

paraflvl-sidcd bfades. thdUbanglot. copper or bronze ahi ^ ^ **'iwrned, animal bonei, 
f«te Celfcet/DO of Indian PrehhfPrfc & Pr«ohi«er*r ^ 

1914; Bfottn. C, J.. GeteJegu* Pniioene of th* P«hff«rfc in,. , ^ Boiiomie. Madra*. 
tt! CefeuttOd Simla. 1917; Pindyj, A. V.. •Prehiiiont CgUgrtt di!!' *'** j 
fVoc. Mim Hiitoff Cottireif. lOt/i SeMion, asm. J 947 , j,d ; 67 - 94 •*^*** **” **'* Narmada', 
Prehiitorr & Pfotohutori m fmfifl A P(j*iiidn. Bom, 1961. pp.' lis.jjs ' 7 ^ 

repreunt the tndlin dereJopmeflt of 1 major eastward ««efniort pf *|p,7oirf *Pb«'' W 

farming communicy, whote food-jettini technology w« bsicd «„7 .ul, 7^*** 

Oh a ilthic blade mduiity. 
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from a Middle East.rn t.A« m the f«»rm of ® J _ 

varwyi technoecDnomie »»£« Mniffg fro-n an ueramtc * \ , _I,JJ 

bonlcuftural terUO. of the n^^rattge of c. 7000-55W BC, to th,t ^ a ^ 

fior«wn« of c. 3500-1000 BC It p»»«l throu|h two '""7“^ rf^^w^b^ domestic 
«nmk neolithic of t SSOG-45® m which the introduction of draw^ ^^L^ rwian 

animal* usher; lh the er. of sedentary rural life In the Old World 

end ah early chilcohtNc of «■ 4500-3500. devebpmg on meullurgy o u7!™, ef the Western 
the Birbhanpuf CuUure teems to beJouf to tfie Kenniic horiitu ^ fiihini^ 

Turtnlns rcgmn wh\^h respt^C of *ti i«hr>&iCQnOtflic cor *P ^ 

hoftlcullurel horiioo of the Eastern farmirg r«|ian. In the Indian eveopm* 

“ 7.1. tl, «.p..,.».i« .b,«..... Won., 

n n .The Mlcforithlc Industry of LanghnsJ, (juj-irai . iwrnvf 
Oisi,, Gujsrat [Sinfcalla. H. D , 771 ^ 4 , *« T co a Middle Eattem-cum- 

of Gu^erdt Reteorcfi Society. XVIII, 4, 1956. pp- 

North African source. 

L ■> At fhe Birbhanpur Culture to a iubsequent 
Lee us here postpone t « 7^'j ,l, riiffjiton-stiinulut of the productive food* 
OCOiliOn wh^fi dfScuSS ihv mftthjnlifli ^ 

economy from the Eastern to the W«ierh commynity, 

THE EASTERN BASIC COMMCNITV 

THE SSg k1.«TICULTU«*L ECONOMV BASED ON NAWA« 

. f * j .r„ pisifOEii! th® Tedtn^cc*nami< (Uvelapniem 

30A-f The eastern I, *1^ humats energy from an 

neKi after the hortlolltgre laveK b« u _ exhausted when 

txu-a-buman source. The limits of th «onatny of food prodotUoh 

the peak of the mtand ihe E««rn community to yoke the 

buffalo or the dog to the hoe or ih * not able to sund the 

w«..r™ A,.I ^ 1 * T “.put.« -.r«p™.»L 

chillept. Pi I.U"'.I ainJ'.'®'" ’" 

^... W..TEI.N BASIC COMMUNITY TOOK OVER THE FURTHUR 

animal domestication 

rti the developmcrti front the kvei o( the fiihlng-hotsltuUur* 
307-1. The oe*t anted ettir a-hum an energy and quite obviously 

based on wet-paddy ‘“’**''*7''7di of tne Western bask eommuntty which had lutceeded 
It was destined to go into the purposes, bewuSfl. the Cante was oailve Id 

In the domesiicition of am mas mEroduced to the productive economy at 

shelf habitat The Wetwtji f„, ^ untune*. The ideal 

the level of mill«’irowlnf ho 

CoftdlciOfts for the new ecoriomk J Desicoatloii The iOftnftSt 

areas were assuming the form of dunes « 


of thc^o lolU WJ* molt Fof SMtb 4h,i dib!)Un| whtch did rtoi rwjutre much 

pffort and the in(|l«» req:gife jott a link rainUM rhur may be -iftjfthinj above S’. The milieu 
ire tilll growit in ftajiuhan and Biluehluan under ludh conduiont. The daitiemcaicd anlm»U 
were of fmk me In ihU technitfut, though iher may liive b=mi quite meful for addmonat 
Food supply chrougll dairying ird liaughtenng. The growmg sortPty of water during v»-loui 
early phu« of the desl<«tion and other factori may have driven the herbhmrous snlmah. 
like the sheep, goats, cwtle. horse, donkey, omul. ete.. Into the Homan company and 
doffleiLLcatton of animal thus icemt to have orlgnUEod m she Wostern re|JonV, How did the 
Eaitem wmmtmity tame the dog, ihs buflilow, eu., we do ngc know. Everywhere the 
lemfnomadlsm was involved with the horticoiCure on acaunt of sofk exhaustion, unless it w>i 
tied CO chetouul and eltuarjfie fiilmjg. which was not the eiw m the habitat of the Western 
farming comm unity. The Weitern followers of harti culture who possessed * Mesollihlc micro- 
blade induitry, but no poicery. nor domesiJt animals In the begJaning, in ,he light of .rthaeo- 
bgicat excavations ( Carfnton. S. C.. Cart £apforfl,w.s m ,rcwi. Philadelphia. I9S1 p *9 etc. 1 
were spread fir and wide in Western Asia. (r^„. Inner Asia, bd-s, «c,. occupying mainly 
dunes and other eminences in the ir«s having light lolk The yields of millets were not 
high and they therefore, tike the Inland horeleukurfiu of the Eastern community cukivatint 
on hill sides, were noi able to develop lopur-rural rntcituimns. 


30^L The mosi momentou, event .j| she development of prodoctive economy oi. 
Its having been pasted from the Eascern comntunlly of Souihcaii Ada to the Western one 
of Ihe fliddle East and Inner Asia was the change from the cultivation of milktt to dui of 
barlej^-wheat. Vovilov locates the center* of wdd baney i„ AbyH.m* r I9-|. u highlands of 
Anatolia, Armenia and western Iran (13-1] Tibet Is out d pMlturv on account of lu foeition 
away from the theatrei of the early development of productive food economy Out of 
Vavilov's three primary centen of the origin of wh«i, n octiits In w.id forma in she Near Eastern 
[IW. 4J ind the Mediterrannan centers [ 19-1, 5] In the Central Asiatic center that includes 
Afehanistan and northwest India I l9,l 3 J. shU cer«al it found m ,n hybrid form [ T voJwrel 
developed later from a troulng between those wild form* octumng lu the above two centers 

t30.3l-fl. (o view of Th«e facts, the Western A*,,seems to i^ve been the cr»dk of the change 

from millets to barfey-wheat and it gets a luppon from ar^haeolggy Two-rowed Hulled 
barley w« the prineipaJ ceriai found In OMasMlaiis at AH Koth, Oeh Lura« and other 
plates. It disappeared from Ira^ during the SlH m.llenium BC witii the tniroducilon of 
irrigation. The Emtner wheat has been found m the Ac-rramit Ntoinh^t of jarmo e 67S0 BC and 
In Pre-Dynastic Egypt, c. APOB to 3.2® BC. wher«s dnkom is also encopntered In theeaHlest 
kv-l It the former site together with cmmsr fH.lb.elt. H... ' Tm PaUeoe^hnobotany ot the Near 
East & Europe*. Prehriwric /ftreiUgathrif* i« iM^f iKurdiston, by Brafdwood. fi I * M R 
Chicago. I«0. pp. ion'll ; Hdbaek, H.. 'Early HassUiian VegeubHr at Es^SawwaT Near 
Samarra*. Stm-cr. XX. i&l. i9t4, pp cS^B] Ir. indl. only tf,« hybrid T, vulgar* or the common 
wheat or the bread wheat has been found both as Ks^ipps and Hoenjodhero IS) IT 
■nd at N^vjliotl I. [M-l] Maheshwtr. Barky and wheat t»d ^knx begui, to figure in 
the productive economy of (ht Middle £«t even 4urin| th-i Isofliculiural stage They 
were etcaWlshed firmly whefl the plow-cultWatioft had supplanted the Korcicwltura 


.sS-CA .Ifim uW CeWfi i n s>iti(xisium on dumoUwalion j. koyel Aiimi«,K»lirjucsH Inuiiuta: 
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3179 ^ 1 , Ai nigaf^i ih* dc^etoptiwnt cf extn-hwmfln of energy in the hortt- 

Oilcurjl usge, hwe alrtaJ/ *Wt,ced that both the dog tnd the pig were oF no tubittrtlil 
help In ihli retpect in the Mpfind ntillet-hortieulcyre of the Eastem comniunity. The umt w« 
the ate in thlt twge with the We«em «Hnmonlty. which h*d alto domettlcatei rtiete 
tnlitiilt. However, the Wettem hortfcnliUflstt Iwer domiitfciwd alto the goat which w« 
native to Wettern AtU and oesur* firji imth « Jarmo ind )erlcho during the 7 th Tnillenium 
BCrtleed, C A, Review of the Archasolagfcal Evldana oh Animal DDiuettfcrtlon (n the 
Pre,Hl*torie Near East*. ffffC, 19«. pp- 170. 130-4 J- The |ok Ij the A”* ^Qwettic animal 

which hat really helped min in hli productive economy hv repplying milk, though it u anot er 
thing that the animal It iltughiered for *w meat, and thu practice goet under predatory e»nomy 
The real eontnhutfon of the domettlc anlmtH Jloi In milk tupply «d ^heir u« at farm and trana- 
port miimah in the productive economy. The goat finds out Its owu m the v.cmity of 
s^Jementt and does not claim a share in the human W. It It thus of far" 
than Is another man » an atuttant, The domettlatioo of the goat thus became 
help to man In hU food-getting purtuilr. but thi. help did not go to the extent of orovldlm 
111 m-irt*r enough leKare for him to develop luper-rurjt iiwtltutioW- 

JI04 it ,» intod -1th th. <=»««««»> ->< 'h' 

An.. Il-Sh.h T«p. Iir-5..1k lll-hS'lK" I" 

w«rct .( «cr..hun..h e<..tj|f fet pu...l n1 

n, A(t«l.- 0..k».a« -.. JAtlhJ “ 44.1). Th. <uU,«.lon tJ 

« Ih. Middle l«. »d h..-t At . « ». h... iUre^r “ ,k. ^d. »d the ... .r dlibl. 
barley-wheat netestiuiod the ortgmatid- The women seem W have 

had to be pulled horiMnwHy ^ the bullocks were tf.ed aucieafulty. 

doing It in the J Innovation in the development 

The devico. as a matter of reasons. Fimtly. 

o! tne producuve economy ' " . . human bcmgt drawing the 

the tuJtivxtor coutd «ve more „„ .gd-icuitoraf by-products iha. 

pbw with the graimg aftJmaJs which to «ivanUie over iha Intenilva manual 

man d*d not contumb- This wa; the 

cultlvatlofi pursued itill in parti of p«ftha.lftg power wB 

plow. The igrlCMlturlsti could thus Spara m to the surface frcih soil, which, 

Increased Secondly, the plowing ^ of the «tti. M a 

IF need be^ can Further ho ^^^,,„^5„theptotgnat2flui»tortoi^ 

resukof Ihli. there remalnod t^an^ni .i^mo _ horticultural stage and man thui became 

and this put an end to ^'"*S** 

lied to the soli. Pormanerit hahitallofn ^ djvetepment had already 

formed in their tu^ 71 Tti^rstage | 274-4- But It 

been aehlinrtd by rho «««* only and inland peoples who have 

» f.« ““ “Tklirt. »uld "« P'OSl •'»" “• T"' “■‘““'I' 

always formed the mifooiy iniil K b why m anch»*<Hogla1 nsords lu 

life gmr* great Impetus to ^ _ sane way. If ■ thick bynr d?f fiabltattonal 

occurrence denotes tfiLi mode o ^ «cavitlan of a" ittr other than 

stratum II found I" the course of an ar=h«olog.«t «cavatlon or 
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pii.r>.l«« M o«Bpted <h. pi.™ ,„i .),,. could 1 . 0 . .w.™||, KM l,.p,M..d „„t„, .h. 
.»non.y of fto jroop «« not rooted i. tk. oirio.),™, Thu rtdrd «l«nu,o tn„ 
qnc.d. 0 ,. olid^d «„ uddltloo.! food pro.,d«t bp dubrloj „d M.„jl,.„|„g. b„. thl, 
«.«.«*. hud ulroudy lu to.u»rpa« i„ ck. E«,o.^ »n,oiunlv <" tho SAln, uod «d.or».| 
rf *«.r-plun« ood othur Kuo., of food. A llnlo bontlot h» .ho.,, boon pr™,t .c .11 th. 
ocoo^i ..., 0 , of th. homo, nr.. Tho,. ...op, u* ck, oxLhom,, 

dM«M from Ao dommu. mlm.U. th. .triculco. Wntotn «,mm»nlt, wo In no w., 

taomh .donug. of th. .{ricukor. proclmd b, rt. Wou.™ commonit, tho tho mmo. 
cor..l ,c ,,mo mtd .cm |r,„., |. .. .hu wh„,. „„„ .p«l1 nooltl,. ,IL tar 

Th'*"?' T fdwi"! .r. well b.lo,cmi. „ ,h.t it poo-iB k„'p „ 

^.n u fee n»™ ,norl.blu, prop.,".. ,hun do.. 

olT .'.I"!"""" ^n.r.rn, l«“t 

U> tKtrt In ihe riin Influ^rkra nn j * 

n«ure iftd tempofimEni; w buoniM ewifJtnt from lome Ii"h of humin 

ih« bchavpouf of ctin two d(.er;e wmmunl{j« « H „Rcc« obscfvatior.i on 

DIETETICS AND ^SYCHODTNAMICS 

hoc. wJl.m': r™d th« I. w.Tii?.:x“lrr'‘ 'r" 

propm. of dm food-j...ing ...hnolo,, In ,h- «.«rn comiiI!,rt,'h4l!"tar'''T“''dT" 
hurtiuiktfral lev«l. But the devebamtnt in the We(r*i.ii «. wet-piddjf 

{nstitutlomPKtheOrltfttit D«poilim, iTilfltamm and fiwperUJdflt^TlrLhTch 

the era of Cydkal Ccnq«e:ts ^3 (H. 5. f cf the Ifr Z t 

the ditnax of the Pre-tndutiriil hunu\ dotJlaa^lon. m contrait to t , ^*’'’***"' opinion 

of the Ea«er„ «, * Rro^oontrZ 

attitude which become eyideni from the rite of the SVama-ilc orp^i philosophtjine 

fiuddhiim among the rifie-euitlvatar* of tha mHdIe Gangetk vaJle# "'•J 

of the latter. Oft the ether hand, on 1« Iftcreduttlon to the Weite * and the fallure 
and lu periiKence in the Eiit-rn comoiuntni^, n dra a more demMfJJir"’“T'^ erginitatien 
be auribed to eco'Oglal factors. An answer miy thnrefore Juitinthlw h hardly 

between dletec.ct and psychodyn«,i«. ' * terreUtlar 

nu- JATS Oh NORTH JNDU REPRESENT THE BESl DPVEI sd. 

WECTLHf. COhlMUNtTY IM THE I.NDO-*TL.k“ 

JI2-1 Relatively a higher rate of mcfe.it and high concehtmlan ^ t 
Gangitlc Valley, Southeast Asia and other pirtj of the Indo-Paeific '*** 

from (M human geography In ratio of the production oF the rke and aisociated ^ 
to haw led the people to adhere partly to the predatory economv «r 
the precepts of Buddhism, The Paneha-Dravi la dlv»ion of (he Qrlh * despite 
priest daa at the apex of whkh stands the Nhmbndiri of K^erata. who rT7*^' *'r- 

(Madrai State), Andhra Pradeih. KarpSlafca J hfywre State), Mahar«hira, Ud r 
(Gujarat) do i»t ftotnally dine with those belonging to the Pancha-GauJa divisi “*^*:*’^*" 
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GanE«ti< valley tht Uikalas of Orisii who mi the fiih and the meii. 6«t the J4. * 

.h. u,«. ..d mMdl. l..d„ t,™l», th, «r«ej,c border 

Wp!Lr rod U,. lnd..Ad»..c ... ^".re^'X 

Groeror Ha«doUriPI>»-l ' pO-l. «. q , l« .f«. -f rb. hr. W .bo Dh.r™. 

or,».»U,d (H,dd...p.) oUchll, porodc d.. b.hdr,. 

Tb. fii. .b. „»b c< .b. God. k. 6.r.d«. dbrotopmon. b. «.. 

Weitam community. 

"The Ja. rtM'*. . 0.01 General Sir George Meddonn. are bniwR aa Ja» roe 

the Ponjab. n,.« 0. .be S*h .rKomley are Jaa » -bb"- “• •«'*>'"! «' >“ 

II hut the fwe (t to he found In the Funjib ?? Hindu 

how the Sikh Army ? , 7 

^ A rh> how Dhulih Singh, eventuaMjf «#>* ** he brought up n 

Ponlab enneaal ^ ^ al„. .bo Ian*.. Ibdiae pebd..l oBi.«. 

England .... Kj m i .. . Too will be anioeg poor own .people 

„ro.e. •! .« ,.0 lain. Jo-land'. and no doob. bo 

there, for your Jat and the men the feu ha« kept up their war-like 

W .1 apiwklng ..bnotegical wo. - ^ ^ promlnont and ladbl.l 

pr«ll..d« ebroogb U.. * f „ ..pg m. 

or .be Crowe. »' --/*;, L r..W« .b. nf -Rbra-'. «"* 

World War. for ® .. .^^ j,^Prtlal llx« oT'n^w-bon. 1W, pp l>.dl 

be told in the «urie of tM» hooic ( 

rao me l.rvOUrnO>A«V PLOWXXLTIVATIOS If. THE WESTEKb 
™ and rET,UG-A«VAlf tEGETG OE EEm.l-VAII.VA 

I. ...oamd.n*aiM event of the economic hlftory of the 
3 „.l. M,.b. and ^;j”:dd, preda^r, ba...„.-g..b.rl,. „ .be 

mankind that ii the trimlto Subitwence Revolution \ 11-5-1 J are found 

productive food cechfiotesi' V * ^ampfe. the Myth of the Great Serpent gf 

among a number of ptQp'« _ (jreat Serpent of the Earlleit Plarten*. Tlie 

the Papuant of New Guinea I P 38^-91 ] to that of S«ffi<£ m Bruil, at well at 

Motki ef God: Primitive yS-t | and V,r«oChi of the ancient Peruviant. 

thoae of Quetnleoatl o hordtultore among the peoplei of 

But atl of them "* "*''*”*^ yj y,jr(d this mode oTfarmlng in common |ia(.ie6-l| 

th- [hdo-Picific reslm md **^*'^^j'^* ij^fvetement vvii Indeed the mtroduetion of the plow-culti- 
The moti momentout event ^ iPHiuttrjal energy, which hat eitontlally bwn forming 
Vickift with the iw proc«s a<n« the Urban flevaludon of the Brome 

the chief economie bate neriaa of the Induitriol Revolucion m which the 

Age \ 3, B7. Bi-lb + \ 
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a«lmiJ^nergy 1^ gnJually being «,,( iced mKhmk^t energy^ \ np-cltgr, . 

Fn 5 , (S) f The only myth connected wliH lhl» rwoluttcnary devetotmient thit to 

be older 111 its cl«J IE the Pufantc legend of Prithl-Vsfny* | | 7 ~I }. 

[" 2<» <Wert an amount the "liru anointed king named Prithi- 

Valnya (• PtlihJ. the ton of Ven*' ).*' Hii name occurt la the ^Igvede. VHL 9. 10. etc, and 
the ^bG/vtj^cdo. VJII, 10. 24. » well „ b other wofki of the V^k lliereturt f Ved. fnd.p, (d| 
^Ith! w« the mn of Ve:,*. the son of Anji. Hitiubf«tt, who had luifered from famine, beiought 
him for edibfe pfin„ which the earth (Gat,, ancient Cr.«e. go. Samkrlt. etc.) withheld. 
In anger he *eit^ hit bow to «mpef the earth to yield (he otoaf lopply. She aaiumed the form 

fh d '”P«- She promited to yield the 

fi ^ r pUt« level, to that I m,y «u,e my milk, the «edt of alf 

7?^'JLZ V!rr' "'"of P-lrhl.,.cr the < daughter 

of Pfthi sftef this PfHhM-Vainyt Before prltfig*E time there were no defined boundanei of 

"1 . . . :,’ ];z 

-.ri.-ia.™ «.,d hci»j^mpk„i^ .. 

wmcn (tft dificjenr m ihtar roMtl^ud f»3utc« mm* ^ 

.“fcrr,;:’ - --- - 

p.™ .b. u... A. a ..pp,; u s 

with a third of (he known wmld't wsoiucca; but it producing 111 ^ f k m”' 

told indusiJ-ial output and » dmadv a nei irnrKiflrr .^r * ^ s 

tcsertH be doubted, (hey will be ealtiuiiicsl in about 30 ve ir known 

.^p.« ,bp Mijd,. i‘rp”r;L “ H* A ''T”^ 

lUaLJii at * coil of abodl 25% above power iroru .Z il 

The biggeet dcpoiiu. of uianium am tit the Conan und r 

Mezeriic [f^urfuit ef NY, J^SOJ at ih- nr«^«r *® 

for fwtnln, tic. ridi deposit will be teft afier about JO 

energy per person. Together with Uic rate of increase of numh,. r 
■illiimicl, led IB M cliauMioB „f e,.ily .viNablt raureo, |{ «_ ^biu. will 

PM cippp. te wp, pi lUc. ibe ppicPIpc thUnplIo, »m „ JT J. 

-.. I. I. Iptbwrf p, . ,p„ri„ •• 

startling nevekiiom at a time when the hydiocjrboii-baaed itwii.*,' n^' 
being punued in ihe countries with Hjea^ n*ljj^Jon u ftwruhly 

continent and many othcre, is an eye-opener for ihe nlanii n k— - ' * hiihan jub- 
destiny of Lfieir teeming milboai. The futurE nr bI i' * ^*snag on ihe immcdUlu 
Ecoiwany Iks with Ihe hydsi power and enerav f^m 

local coal suppiiea, and last but not least, with ih< donwtrir. grades of the 

of p^«, pp. p.« «,. 

to f*cd a crisU of the ahonage of ftHrii-fitcij all over the planer* ^ ^ 
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at the earth^odiJftis vogeih^r wUh that of ths 

(Rigvedi. ). n. V. 8», t;i, I lo i^iext 4«ga«tins chat thn« d*itl« 

were «<vxiiJJi£ *n jlofjf wHti ih« coining of Indra to tH forefrert Ths evidence ihow* t at 
Prithl. th* ton of Vensu if K« ^ly-t at iH t htitorical perionsg*, muti havt 
«nturf« before c ISOO BC. the period «hen the Rigvedle hymns were composed. ^ have 
■Jreidy noticed how the term aryo is kssoctoced For Iti origin with the p ow-cti tiva i ■ 
Tbt Ptiranic ttofy of Priihf-Vwya rtmindi us again of the probable original mew ng 

the term iaryo jFn SOj 

„ 1„ h»™ or dovdoprt rh. pW.l.l*«lon, It -»rt-,.r rua«° --"•B.los of nor. 

inpornot. A -I» H«i .rd...lop«< '''' /'7-'“ » 

.gmuloir, IFo S. <) rtould b>v< l»rn<.ll> .orporsoO othrr. .i> Ib. prodiiMloo of ..rplol r<^. »d 
tb.r.b, » opportoolr, for then » d«.lop «.p.r-rdrol lo««o.lo« .boob) hi.v. bo on no » .p.1. 

tbio to (bo), puril/lbj otbtf irod« offood-gottinj toehoology' «6 'ora 11 j| jjyj 

rb. .ocbolar, .od .rota, of tb. r«ao..roct.d 1odCKEdrop..n J 

•arraoa lodMd oo oor par. M pr«oppot. that IB 'ff *" 

ihroogb a rage of a higliir iocl»-i»onom.c mode ol Ilf. wbicb i ou « ,e,p..U, 

inferior to tbit of Ib. Sbomeilaai and tb. .arlil Egniinnt In , * , 117 l Iand 

Tb. bitb anooolt, oo» aaHinabl. to ib. Iodo-Eo.op..n lingninid p.d.gr.. H''-'l_ 

Bir, eSnp of»“ jtrrTr" X’oM^’Xi:™!::: 
rrrmo:.rr“r:b-.'?roti!:Lo,Lr.,,b.yoi^^^^^^^^ 

fore.*. Bftt.ncountm' rheie Indo-European. In tb. arthawogta '*“!■ mllleniunt 6 C 

.beannlBB human hl,»rp In tb. MIddf. EaK b, .be beginning of b. ■«°'i d ^ ' .n m 

pZlib^T^t Er-"% 

-niir TlrB\l AM> ri^StMAVTlC DEVilLOPMFNT FHOM 

T..r^r.ow CLf^itbAToif-s- ro .tie 

IIIIMAMTAIIIAN MrrVEbttM • Ot IHt A.ACIENI fbOKt.D 

„ 0 .,, Tbt. tb. ..m. nrp, ..o»l orlglnall, for 

wpport from ..rain retarnn.B I" "I^oi.p) «K,’. acd In tb. eaplanauon 

Ibt of four rumoa we End tb. «rn. 4r*« p f J T,.«„«lo, VII. 5. 9. 3. w 

^.b.pbrB. b«drb.,...;o.,h.r.,.«opo-..-«T ^ E« ^ 

found in th. ICA.p3pm« X"; »• '■ •« , mld-tctond 

cotnpriting tb. momJuta. o' the book. both 

milhmium BC m India | IIS. H7-I | uitrooue. turn ^ ^ 

r.i„ou., mu. ‘5: r^^’dTrs”.[«.«--•. 

ni.-:3tn. w b*;™ --p-- - - - x“::: 

'K.“,n‘%*'.r’l^'r >^0 --f ‘r.d,.,.nal .»=unu prmpd 

m“t «,:irlL-. EL.- dS--.’ .B. tn. Pa.TU. and ■*. 
m Cba KuWIpa or tb. Kua-»unbr, whKb ipprv. » h». 1.«i' « 


of ihe tribal Hints, the Vika, lu Itihihltantt r Sircar, O C SCAMf ft 163? 
of the sSr T * ‘ Brshmira,. tns tclar^rieati h.Hing from L lai‘ 

iZ' Z!'Z ^T "» l»BI» li. c«nn, with iho Sun woruilppnj 

r.r ™ri r ,! “up^pp*'- «”■ '»«"> ?«'!-«»«>-«■"! 

.«r ur ,1,, s„ ,, ,k. o,b« pnopln |.„, ,„Lod W 

I h i Xl a. [-8 ], The l-inlin comm (M>M,l,a„ii pr tho Veil- peonll 

LeT m-” *"• 

•he rnlB,.„eo. Ahu„ , = 5.n.«,. , ieU.hf ■ Pil^oUronT 

p-^e nn.„„,„. „ 

1907 p, I60J. ^ '* ^ {Sc<iipliim & fftyenptffifts et aeJiiHwt, Lon* 

n.... 

nr the W*rt between the Deva; »rd the Xem 

Tbe^ werefovght fA<f«d between the indo^Af^eni wd bel 
roferentetto the ioc.il 

Rajanyai). the Vi.iy« fjhe hrttier-traderi' clea,). «c.. in^e^VedI K 

end the probiblhty .v that the iyutm w.t borr^ed b/the R^Lt / "“'**'* ’ ^ 

Indo-Aryan comm.euy. when, in the tour^ orS!lLmro«M 

the drying up onhe Sir«v«j ^ |(f4-L 1), the «kW contact LtwJen tl^'C IndlV' * 
grow Jfltimice. -Griduilly through tht Epic Period ’ wr)i«GV vlv^ I-!!, f . ""T .T'! 
the Aiurai by dkunce. and of the Dstat They now tpdhe of the Z\ ^ ^ 

the Mlechchhai who wroumjed iheir counwy WrlTi, 

treated th* Miechchhac to dettroy the army of Viivaniicra who wariry, J L^tavTh 

force, 11 n. mied ih*C the cow created from tlie jo^eral p,rtt her ho^ f ^ 

Dravijat. the S'ah«. the Yayanai, th* ^'abara,, ih., PounTro rt " 

Barba™. Che Ithaiu. the Chlbukat. the PolIndM. the Chinai li, m 
many other Hlechchhw. A tomewhat different origin n hbwev-f -ivln ,' "' T 

item* to be the more ancient beJtef. vii.. that from Yadu were'feofn eh e T r 
tiBMi .h, r.„„„. „8„» .8, u, o,up,„ Jf:: ';>r "■"t 

Mfechcbhit „ It «emt at« probable chat the Aryan, of h,iu 
S akaa and Hurtat and China* long before they actually mvaded India a i i 
Hanufmr«l ta very iignificanc. * All peopl« who are oatt.de the c«i,; born 

5* I he tijintf of 4 coutirry called Kush 4nd a .tcopr? cillsl K'rti.ir^ ^ r , 
old inKcipiraii. nie Honunun moaipilon .di),ni. I ,c s?j'ioi ’*’o^ 

11 , 0 .. -luoiR-. SuUibid. nai, ,«ro Suipuo, oma. ,s,s j , * ' '“1’^’ 

>ii«iSp.rdo". Lc. frnn. ite S'ok,., .Iw. .rj Moiol s “ I ! ‘“™"“ 
oni U«: i«.uno„-fro.„ .hcoi.u. r., .. f«!;i \ 

V,ll(, 1 - ll,u,cr,omCd. «* Spordu , SMdi, lo Mi.L'rTw "'h!'’^ 

AtiUtuthti/ttn dtr AAitnvufdfff, Bcfl, lyjf. p, i4||. 1 «J»>htiidi, fhi 


th« irm. iht thtgh Ji»d the foot of arihma wh<i>ief titvy ipok the Aryan or the Mtfi;hchh* 
lin{uac« are Dnyw" £p»c tndio,&ofn. iW, pp, iS-i *AS. X , Y^tka expliins the ^ord iryo 
at Mwo-pufror the ton ol God mj Siiya^ta explims n « one who >s learned and perfornii the 
Iicriflces I Dott. N. K . The Afyomie«W qfCH l9iS. P- 73-<l " In l*«r KterilLife 
s!it« Dutt. *' Ary* came to mean nohta md Daiyu a robber- But even than the original 
mei/imr tometimet peept o«:. at m ths w>rd> dka irya-dharma and Jrya-rraia {dutiet of 
in AryaV’- The Mnnuimrin proservei tracat of the word iTys at Hiring been uted to 
denote a dlwmet people- 'A perjon begoiton on a non-Aryan woman by in Aryi )i 
an Aryi | MS. X .‘ It tharafore falb*t thai the term Arya that may well Hare meifit 
oriUnally a ‘pfow-euttivwor' among the Inda-Aryan; befara tKeir irrira' m 
luccesilve wiv«. acquired a reliitoui m-'i-iin; m hdu among them i.t. thoie who did 
not follow the Vcdl: ritual *iJ ethitt ware Noa-Arymt m the ilgfit of tfie former, eved 
though they spoke Indo-European (anguSgts. like the Yi«nas* (lonLinO. the Palham fan 
Iranian peoples the S'akas (ScytMinsl and tha Sirjthllit {Ceylonete , 


3IB-I. Since the Vedtc priests and eompoters who were at the top of the wtlety 
were of mixed complexion, dark ^Kanva Dlrghitanvat. «d Angirat were dirk comp cxione 

accordlni to the Rlf-vede. 1. lU. 23; 1. 158, 6: X. 41^44, the iae« 

Vyaia. the greatest literary figure of early India who organised and executed the remoulding 

into the Vedic cm of the entire tradtUonal liU»'y ‘"d 

PgrwM, the Epics, etc., that had ongmaHy belonged to l pre-Vedic indo-Aryan 

of the Gihgetic «Uey. was the son of an Austne fisher women, Fn. 24 f, fair, at well « oi 

bw birth. Vatsa. i Vedic iingor, a descendent of Kit^v* [flig-veda. V|. I-5‘ 
was called a indra-putre I 

was tile son of Dirghatmas by a hdrs ma(d-»rYant rflfif-addevc,«, lY. 24-5] Mihtdisa. 
the author of the Aitunjyo Brahmumi of she fUpcda. was probably a sudr.. According w 

the Mahimhitrptc. Anu^asana-parYi. Ulf. r3-iB. P.ra^are w» bom ^ 

wom«,. Xapinjatada of aChandaH (Nami^vdra; an exterior erne cndit-onally bemg the lowest 
In the Hindu society suced to have sprung from the union of a Brahman * 

sudra man found <n she Gmgotlc valley, spec-fi cally * caste of cultirttors boatmen and 

fishermen in Bengai ind AssamJ woman. Vs.shth* of. prostitute 'J* 

best of the s*get (munlaresh ha i Madanapila w« sh* child o' a noitwomin [Sh-rma. R, S.. 
S'udrtiF in 4ficJir*^t Ind^c, Dfil. i9SB^ pp 63*4]. 


3(9-K In the light of this cvidenec. the Vedic term wr,.e could have hardly denoted the 

akm^oloor The term, m n occun in ilie ‘'’V 

noitilne to do with the fourfold uracikitton of the indo-Aryan pMp 

were indeed the functional Ctsssos rt we find 

peoples and such classes become herediory w„en .pecia1>»»on m^various tr^ei 
^he preWedic Indo Ary ins. too. w.re looW diPerently by be 

the instance of tl.e VrSiyas of the Atto-rurt- XV. makes i. ' ^ 
regarded as befosten by » *«drt en a hibatiiya woman and were plated .hr ® J 

• ® ikj iioi Thiiv fir'd 3i dI'jlS' 3tnOfi^ "WfCtlifrt!! 

of the Chandula rMhl*. Anus»svan»^p . 84. 3B]. Th.iy wna pra^e , , -vy 

vre ^-ndnavu i 1 VliaSineV "SimhiCi. XXX, 

at the Puruvhamedhaor ttie numen utrilice m itie vsc.i [ ( ■ 

a w L III J Cl "Tliss the Vraryas w^r* rton-Ai ^/ans^ "=>' proUinie . 

8* To^tiiro ■.brthmUit, Ml* . 5j j iPj. 

writ, A A Mrcdoneil and A. B fCeith/' for it Is expressly [Pr, ChswU .l ii, affined. 

..ui inoke th^ toijfiu® of 'thQ consecrated. they 

XVII. t; that, though oncon tec rated, they spoke tn. loiguu 


IN 


Unit .pprinil, Arjr... . . pro.«H). thqr Hid fra,*,, 

fornipf sp..d>. THe Kim tj.t,> A,h»„„ ('Bipti-, „d I *,™,,-,. 

cormpondlPt tp the BrAmMlal Brilwim ipd Kthairiy. »(«. ii. pp fJw 

XVI. -Thp Vrti'ympm, 

111 ?'■ “*■“ '-“K toiHl. ■»« «> i«r»d«» .pu. B,.hp..n 

t V«lkJ ml.t, nop.ar.hmin Ar,».. on oondllpo. thi. tho, p, ,i„ „ v,ii„d 

Th. AUw,..v.d. pr.»«, Ih.,. m d:m,mi h«„,,. „ 

the, ento^d lodi. enrimr then the j.m.r.1 Ar,,n r„,„lo„ .... Oko fMhrt. the 
more mien. Bodre. « >n etmotUI, Ar,«, t,p.. *h,d, H.ue, th, .pd nf 

indh, 1957, pp^ 106-7* 64 ]» ^ 

and tK ?” 

and the Indt^Wac. b«i« wmpnied che «rhe« fadt.. habiut of the Vodk hdo-£yrop«.,.. 

^ ^ war. the contetnpora,, IranUnt. Both .he can.«un*tL L ,r. (denUCal 

patu. n cf ^a^.onon,^= «r«.tura and tha^r food-pro<,adi,|E mau., bore the bordan 

r N ^ eabylorhenp .„d the Hiltfie iocletiai. 

fh It !.m Babiflont^ A«yrta lod Anao^li* th* (ndo-Europ™t weft pratent ^mooE 

he K«t^Miiwni. *i an arlitat^ac, haying it, priesthood. These tndo E«™p«m had 

l^ied ^nomicaX, lhen«elvei, their comfort*, tfreJ.- a.mt, and thetr amb/tkm, t,pon the 
food-producing maisft apeakmg non-\n4«-t*inpt^ AtiSnic laneuarei. The n k 

thrto li^dlan ind Mkidle Eiitern M:>-e*irQMafts which ^ ^ ^ 

( Z7.-, I pomned Ve don.,n.v.« ^ ''“ *"“7 ‘T 

Hlliiiei In All. Minor ) l<». !( inj He Mpcenein Sreelci of Hie Cieiu IJne»-ChM B mrlol 
[VentfU. M-. J HefftTie Sfiidiu. [W 3 . ete.l In the -a«-r« m^ji LinearCtaw a ipript 

of the 2nd mill. 8C. We l.«. oot thnn Per. m Belong w'tlT c“7‘ "" "”‘“"1 
do not come into picture rrt the present conioKt. en um group and 

,nd ,„d,::;i'r.r<;r-:r irr:: r, rd"-^ - ""■* 

tmlHk of prmlcel, .It the l.nB„.,e, of the Pm ..ot.e'l'Ud" ln“ loi^ 

tei;‘3d:rBre.:x “'rri r 

Aryan* came in clip*/' write? S. K. Chatteijid "and thmr Uneiiae^fA 1 .A .1 i * . J 

from Clin to dm. There w« abo m m hkelihood i Hiiguhtc 

.,HeP»,.B... The border-lend dieletl. of He Indt-Ar,., ,pe« ? 

matters, The basis of the Rigvedlc literary speech was ihown by Prof. Anto ni M rr i T 
duction a (' Etude comparative det longuet fndd-EurvpifefTiiet, Pir, 19371 y, *' tint™- 

dWeet in the Aryan-ip oak lug trictt ThU baaie^talea of the v'tdic sDeeci. "'1''-^ *" *» 
Mund^tndo^Eiiropean r and I both featuring « ,s r-« m (Old pLlan^’orV.^ir 

The matter of r and 1 formed an important point in dialectal diyertit» m rh hi a ’ 
speech. There wai tiiui onci diiJect—that of the Wet*, which had no f. but Ini " 
ww mottiefd which twmt to te represented by Clatslcit Saniknc md pin i« 
had both r and f. ^d there w» a third dialect of Indo-Arym .hich md 

possessed oMy t: tint dialect wai probably of the extreme East, and ,t was pushed on fu-iZ 
into the interior ef the country as far ai ««ern U. P. and B-hir. before the second nog-T' 


I9f 

th. t.«r ms^ih, Prrt-'.c. r« f smi S- K. 

the I WD-^1) fl=^ «‘ *” hL«u« to lin*-l«ic c^.dlt:ont In tndh. 

Clatter,I fu«h.r. "^ speech W1 ,ntoihr« = tD U^itchp 

I, WP.W *pp«r Chit ^ Li«r,*Klgi,rhe Uc«,r,-Midri»- M«*»v«». Gi^idhsm. 

or Noether. \ amanj whom were Midhyi-deliy:- or Mldlmd. ind (J) Prichjfl. 

Kekjyil. SihJhM. Klmbo.M, - U condnuini lo be neirett 

«.. i.-ec. .. lM.<l.n "‘/f IV, °t,; 4 ™ .L i <M Udkl.,., 

to Old fndo-A*7if* swndardc The Kwiitfl 3^ Udich^a &cc&Ijs co learrt speedi. e- 

„ u..„.d ,«h ■■"«"' '■“ 

The dlilKi o< frschire «» iuereet In U ■ " ,ll,gmice to the VeOlc (ire-tnlt" 

V«v» -ho Ar,en-M.re.l..nj .nhet who M “">*" '^»* *. 

|I«H. p, M) A. the OH..™, h.we .0 U-.th,. ei^ 7“'^^*" ^o i„„.„th.g 
b.t-«n the r ,„d I. the **hl«nte. In »e|nnct.on with ojter fieth , 

rr^lli, ll-H 

m-l AccorOfOE to the or th^Uwi^^or^^^ DriJhsd«tl \m 

••Th« bnd ^hkh h« between the two ^he 1 Hlfnalty«. 

1 4M[. ii called &nhmivem.. .The country ^ west of Viitiiani 

\SU} and the Vindhya* to the eitt of Pr*}'^ I betweef thete two 

Ion tht Saruetii. IZS-I, h 41 It titled vVestern Oceini. the wise alt 

mounun,! which extcotli « fw » ^ i,t,= iheold laniin dialects, hive onl)f an 

AfjfiHrta". TTie oldeii portlont of the Rif I m 

/ sound (mro£- fabh-. tma-. rohfto-^, *’’*'*/ Iht «»u«di are found *fi svonfi/fi «nd 

these words Imtuc-. lobh '* tomfl-. IoHIeu-J' whlt« (do the liter saurWHi. In the 

dos^anfufu. The Atfiorw-vedd tl«ws ^ 

BraAfflunes J bettmei 1iil« common [GheWf*- . _ -f teter Msgidhl Paunt of 

lorifMies, Bom. 1941, p «‘ij. jwt tmirve-veda and tbe Brinmenos whkh >r* l»^ 
the frieh^a [roup. The wpooomK of the ^ h 4 vj„^ b„ri wtend^ 

In d«* than the ftifveda be« witness to beyond Allahabad where the 

or shlftfid to the middle Qtngti '« r hj I li fa'rf^ advanced 

interYenlrj Midhy«tet‘» ended. The major protes _ ^ geofraphy Of this 

In the dialect o# the ^Uwcva-eedo. » have s,rt(yiii. This phonomenon of a 

Sdinhiti. the change *pp«M* » J *'l,urse of the migration os extension of 

pttonc^^t •chling.e !b3i¥(nj tAkotr pl^e V^ltev warrants on our part to luppose 

lbs Vcdlc hiblias frorti the Mut to the Gang -roitps ‘n the transitional tone 

the presence of more than one *aften changed: Semantiponthaka. liS-l. 

of the Jaripfatt bitiis of flrahmaverta \ names ninJtiT Aryaltnd of Aryivatta of the 
ft. 17: Kurukihetra. Fn 2'f'. JLt« for aoth changes do not normally 

l«fif conception t to order to wpklo ^ ehanfei. both secular 

ot^ur in ,„l,t>on, h«e already listed ear ^ environmental 

and relifioiu which had »l*o taken place m t * |.«uitBd mainly from the 

Mpsnsion of the Vedit people that «em leter 

d-ying up pf the S.rasvatl and ", included the trm-tion 

half of the 7nd mill BC J to ric^ iimultaneoua 

or food cwnomy froin whtat-barky and P rMimaJr the fourth varni, the S*udrtj 
introduction of the fourth Veda, the Ashar-i Ir|iraiaj 
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th« iron; the luhmiiiion of iht V«Jk cuU d in AjricuttunH Honmn to an 

earlier rglt Agamic or Purtnic. (H-i} of Anfmlitic hforHon 1*3-1. 21 

the incrtnlng mfiltraiion of Purank cult or culture and hiitoncal trviilcwi cKsl betri; 

cultural borrowings from Egypt (the conception of tJ.e HiU of Juiti«. the latg, lYmbot, 

the cow-worjhip. trammlgratlon, etc.) and Babyloma <F$ood^legend, the ju-god 

«ona. the corKeptlon of the hell, miecrifi, etc.) as vrell as from i ttlll wlier Indo-Paetfic 
Of Alistrlc culture compJcDt il69-175-l|, which had in lis religion some prominent 
deities r^tusiveiy connected with the ocean, a few to name, the prolotyp« of the 
real Serpent iS'eshaf. a Tortoite-god with the mythoJegy of oceafl-churnleg whkh 

Ilm Wftgdoim W4i current m Southeast Alia fi£A<i 

t Jf ' 'c :he Puranic Varuna and the 

aumenan Enfcl. a^d the supreme deity of the Hinduiim N.Yrlyiua. the Cod of the Great Seep, 


313 I. It It further Interesting In rttpect of the eatternmosc limits gf the Indo-European 
expaniitm in India that fleudhayono. M. Z. II; Ve«sl.tho. (. iS; dharme-£js,r« or law bTks 
w^h are somewhat earW than the ^ -u<honty. .he 

f JrTr* * <2- In Ehfl w«s theboundarr- 

meMthe Indus?), in the «st the region ,,fecre the sun ristt( Udayichda) « far „ the 

pre-eMinenc« (, W The ^sJmJeyn-puratm. 
S7-iS. mentions Udayichaia. Lauhliyi (the Brahmaputra) and Kimarupa fA«am >'L. In the 
e«iem Indii Other oivdtnce*. too. make it highly probable that the UdayhcLl hill w*, 
situated ac Pragaiyomh iGauhi.i, m Assam [Choudhury, P c. HCAS. pp. Jj H4^ We 

»a7hr^s«m" hf 7'" Indo-European wai had 

reached Assam and from this uiow-point It appears in the fptnets of thing, ihj thsr Bh„flauini 

who must have flourlshod befere Baudhiyana. c. 4C0 8,c, fw « 4771 t 

as .tending into Assam f^hladar. H. C.. ^en 

» ^rue cf the pre-Vedic Aryans and not of the later Vedic peopte Th^ 

po,t-Bhal1avin pitsagoi of Baudhiyana. Vaikhtha and Manu sp^k of the «con/ A^ln 
that bf longed to expjnjton of the Vedic P«PIe who appear to have r . ». 7 r^ 7 ^ 
Assam the protohistoric during earty times. '!*chcd Bengal and 


rndr^Eu”p«nMn“L7ob.:^^^^ *;*rw"t L^scTeT 

Western basic food producing community of the Middle East a1 ^ 

to have been preserved in the ancient Indo-Arym llteraiur^. The fi™ drscfirntL ”7 
ww that pre-Vedk event whose memory i. preserved L T' ^l*=*'«rntb1e nxapansion 

when Aryavart* stretched from the eo«nd«y River in Smd-Pan;ab tlT'udi "l® 
lndo-Bufm«c border hitU in A«am. beyond the Eastern^ S-a- « u »y«hal* or th* 
*t appears that a little before the Vedk age. the en.rfofk^ ’7 "T**' 

the upper Euphrace, and Aierbaiftn m the west to the Indus viijay ^ ^th 
iargeiy sn Indo-IrSnlan habttJC wherein the Unguasc of the «*« t " T 
Vtom,hr popu(„»„„., 

£iui7 be rec&i^tre^f amcmi * 


3ZS-U- In the Indian portiop of the Indo-lraniir mitieu or the later 
and IJI Iran as far west 1 % Axerbaljan th« entlf* weiety from the 
peasants to the parasltlitg warrior-rulers snd pfiestt s,as linguistically* a 


ydlcli)ia ared 
\Qod-pT€fiu<ing 



IW 


were, however, sjbdtvided 
a Dflva-worsflipti^lni, peoples 


whole diiiccii 


311 Ahuri-worshipplrifi 
were chifacteriied by 


communiijr- They 

(ZjowajtfliinO and _ - -=. . . . , _ , 

tudi phonetic fettures as the interehaHjeabillcy between the soufidi i and h- -The Iraniwi - 
write* a, K. Ghoiti, had retained a dliilnct memory of the Indo-lranbn eomir,or> home 
(Erinvef) In their mylholog/.. . .The primitive Indo-European religion recoinraed oft 

nature-jodi (iky, sun. wind, etc.) end » fire-cult; Sut already the undivided 
- Z r ..... Jocny had therefore ceated to be culturally 

of the lodlift and the Irwian Aryans parted 
the cauie of the cultural contrast revealed 
•deiVo (= Indo-lraMan deiro was apparently 


knew a Soma cult-,,, . Indo-lfiniait. 
hoti>oj[eneoui even before the forefaihert 
company, and |i waj more the effect ihati 
m relijtiori. The Old Indo-European term 


conildered Inappropriate for the new abstract 
otiiro, perhaps borrowed from a higher civilrntlon. 
Varupa was the chief of thaie ethical deities Just as 

natutt-gods,._And in India In the aldfist period 

sli.lt Avuru ai a decorative tpithoi, though 


and ethieal deitiei* and a new term, 
came to be used as their deitgnailon, 
Indrp wai the chief of the older 

all the great gods received the 
_ laser (C time to be used exclusively j 

lei m of abuie (it was lobicquemly though aJIcgortiliy applied to such religious opponent 
as the Jamai, AlHf. pp. (r the BrjUimotWi th? Aiuras bav* been represented 

a luptrior to the Eievos und both fn the Vedlc and Purxnii; tnditimi they are 
as the elder brothers of the Dcvi- or gooi. Tltey are h far above 
ftikihasas a she themselvt^ ” (irA. pp. 210-1], m the Rigvcda the Aryans, 

are defined lA the S'fltopdthe^Iir. Kapvs, IV. 1. 6. at coftiiitlf-e of three varijas. 

canlraistaj with iNfl Aiuril 

VIp 12, 4: "ludra fthaitered 99 foru 
IM. ll: 11. n. 9. etc-] 


rejifded 

whfl 
the 


Brnhmsiia. ih* KhairJyas and tbs Vaiihyis» are 
[ godleti Aturai', VHI, B5. 9: ‘bidras as i^sun-slayer 

of the Asurai*. X. 138. 3 J, on one hand; and with the 0«p [ L ^ 

Da^t [IV, 30 21; VlK 86. 1. tie. ii OA t'lA oilier. We h.iv# observed car pr a 
Oaiyu-Oa-su were a people who were not found in the we« of India Thi* may Indicate 
the two borders of the region inhabited by the In do-Iranians of the r group: the 
or th. to,,..., or AB,rt, .n rt. W«t ood I..ni b,.!.. o.«l«.Md br 

Aruiuri In the oia. B«ronO this Uy the rn'O" •' 'I." =' >*« ' 

Indo^ryan ipcachei M tho Gang*-Brahmaputra valley str*bchln| as far 
Udayechala in Atram. k is wdl-known that in mcient Iranian e«ry 
lnd.-&rop«h I taS bsoon.. or r iObosb, ». K VA P 315^ The i™do-lr™i.h (Ar,»| 
.psKhts m tb« oosi. O..elo?td grsdooNy Into ihe Ihdo-Aryoo by cmtoc. «lth tte 

hoo-lhio-Eoropooh poopt. .hJ bf""'"' 'o™ “* "h t | 

A. s r»»1t of stal. th. hOl.-ini»-ei.rop,«. r«rolI« nod ,h 

typlal of mslhly lh« Or»IJi.n l.rtW«*- S 

' ■ ftijjyedic hymni. The evidentE indicates In tArt c«e tOK 

of Drav id I on-speak mg populaiions 


of the 

caLt Us 


Old 

the 


site 


ttage of laiiguage even In 

the Rlgvedlc people muit have come Into a cbte contact c , 

bufare*^they ^ere settled m the Mo-Samv«i ba^ln. Whw did the RIgvedk people 
rail th«i Dwidians we do not know They may I'we probably b-un IrchHf^ under 
the Dityu-Oaai of the Rigvedic hymhs- An important P“!"| 

noKd d^L the msaning of the rarm W» * pbujhmw {Fn. S0[, Su 

the term does not appear lo have been employed by the Indo-iranl.n peop^ In this 
the wrm does n dranged to the ‘noblemen* who eomprised the three 

arieits th- wirrlor-rufert and the peeianuiradurs Even the 
'pToTX ,.7oToro^'.-o u, KO.. «- «Kb OO sbrn.,., «. ,b. 

basis of Minu. X, W-30. whuralft Vrstya-Brahmanas. Vrucv.-Xth, 
are menTSoned* 


lenie Now ihir 
futicClon^l cUtces, 


(he 


Vrgt/a-Kihitrifai Vr icyii^Vs-hihj^K 
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320-1. Tlie chart cipt(p>iedj ♦The Ttchno-Eeopomtc Sugu durmg the Pas* Human 
Process, etc.' 

327-1, We have atfeui)r obwrvri that u to»t> » the human urfet for mawri#} 
equipment and ocher requiremeni^ for iiutjVnmg the life I. 2,J reach ■ degree 

of latlifaction. the Imclnctive urg« then find theJr turn and begin toauert themtelver. u we 
have teen above, and at a reauk of which the human mind undergeef a de^velopment the 
goal of which tt tilll Incomprenitbla to Ui. So long at hedonism of one perton doea not 
prejudice or encroach upon the tame privdedgei of another permit, tc ma^ be toJeraied: 
erherwUe it becomes worthy of celling the parjtick hedonlfm The indent or primitive 
man had hardly an Idea of human rights. It it m the form of slavery thac parastttc hedontsm 
makes itj firic appearance In the human process. In primitive communities warfare I* a 
normal feature. Head-hunting, cUtJe-liFtJiij, tribal fueds, etc., all involve more or less 
some sort of fighting and dliposatot war-captive: becomes always an issue. Hunting, fishing and 
horticulture are tpcdalisis' jobi. Th* war-capiives lire iwt entrusted with these works In the 
beginning they were killed for cannibaftitle feasts and later they were maintained it 
victims for religious sacrifices. With the Introduction of horticutture the life became semi- 
settled and domestic and comm unity-work began to increai* and the initicutlon of slaveiy 
came Into being. It was through slavery that the Eastern community, too, suaeeded in 
having auxilary muscle energy, but. as we have already noticed earlier, the sJaveiy 
could not match econotnleally the an I mat-domestication of the Western community, 
because, the human labour bad to be given the food from the sioch of the human food, 
whereas the domestic animals did not need it irrd subsisted on naturally-grown grasses or 
agricultural by-prioducti not consumed by man The: the Western community was econo¬ 
mically It more advantage with Its domestic animals, thin Its: Eastern counterpart was with 
lu slaves. Further, It should be borne in mind that the slaves lit ancient world bad mainly 
to do the domestic and the eraftwarh. They were not proved to food produetton as useful at did 
the domestic animals. Milk and flesh wat an additlanil advantage of domestic animals. Thus 
slavery hii not played ■ conspicuous role m the food-prod using economy of the mankind. 
However, it hts indeed helped materfiHy the mattelies In ratting property by manufactur¬ 
ing ariicles for them and rendering other servlcvi. Another con-.nbutton of tiic slavery to the 
clviliiation it that by freeing filrly ■ large number of individuals (matters) from personal, 
domestic and community obligations. It has helped a section of the population to make 
some progreo In the field of the developmuftt of Inttlnctive urges, more particulirfy those 
connected with sestheim. We are Indeed thankful *0 the slavery end the servitude For giving 
the mankind what it known as the classice! art and the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. 
Usuary too arose at a device for parisiitc hedonism, but in primitive life which knew 
coo tittle of economic unequalitiet, it had no much scope for development. 


32S-1. The real parasitic hedonism began when the productive, private, or individual 
properly became a reality « I result of the adoption of the plough culture that rendered 
the peasant life permantn a.- a single place This condition was more or lest fulfilled for 
(hose human communities which occasioned to develop or adopt the Food-producing techno¬ 
logy and began to grow cereals fine m SouthesiT Asia and Uter In the Middle Eats. However, 
the life was nlU nomadic under horticulture m it wa m the eirlier food-.pithtr[ng iWge 
and the conception of Individual property or capital had therefore no chances to develop. The 
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fviTier, however, ha* new been able xeneratly to b* vlrtuaJ maiter of the (and he illti, 
though h« could create and inherit earned fomu of propert/. We have dlicuued the tubjeec 
in 32^1 under the head ‘ From Humanity down to Subhtimmiiy : Pre~lndunHal Paruitie 
S'ystemt. ‘ It hat been noticed that how mar, under an Inttincdve preisure for pursuing an 
Inner ana^j^lc development, hu been ttrjv|n|; to achieve Godhood (Brahmanhood ) through 
the media of potitivt aetthetk urget £ altruism; womhlp; science; the arts of teve. peace 
and futurltm; tports; gaitronomy connected with foods of productive economy of a|rl* 
culture, dairying and chemical food-manufacturing as against those belonging to predatory 
economy of hunting, Rshtng and ilaughteringi etc.j. It has further been noticed how this 
pressure has been Increased on man to the extent that he does not like to do any 
manual and mental work for earning his food and other material requirements In favour 
of Che Inner development. But the pity of the whole situation It that the present human 
economy whftdi restt predomtnendy on the destruction of other components of the 
mechanism of the phenomenon of the life m the Coimos through hunting, hshing and 
slaughtering. Is not providing that right type of energy whkb feeds the course of the 
Inner developmenL through the right path of postcive aesthetic urges. Man In these 
circumstances iriei to readjust hii reiponse to the Irresistible pressure for the inner 
development In the only ways open to him and that U through the negatives of the 
positive aesthetic urges ^ preifaijon; parasKlsm; hatred; supersittlon; aggressioA and 
vrarfare; dominiiilon over otherr; the arts of the ugly, the grotesque and the despair: 
imperialism; capitilhsrn or reaction to It In the form of loclaJlsm; predatory gastronomy 
that fct based on hunting, Bthing and a laughter! ng; etc.), His resortmg to this way to which 
there H no alternative In the current predatory economy of hunting, fishing and sjaughte- 
ring. gives rise to an illusion in hts mind chat he would he able to achieve his goal of 
railing himself to Godhood by bellittlng, humbling and subduing the ethers by physical 
force and cunning. He tries to do so under the iforesald illusion; fimly, to rake him to 
Godhood or sole supremacy in the world; secondly, to derive hit material provlslotis and 
luxuries at others cost through both predating and parasitizing them and without any work 
on hit part, under the impulse we have already noticed. It it from this Klution and its rmplen* 
esc ion chat warfare, political and economic domination; imperialism: capitalism of various 
types, such as, economfe. political and inteilectual. have arose, developed and has dominated 
the course of history of mankliid so far. Practically all the imxrsoclal conflkti and 
frictions that often lead to warfare Owe their origin to this factor. Another factor is that 
every community pursuing higher and higher a path of progress can do so normally 
as tong as it can keep Itself under the Illusion that they arv superior to all or many ethers. 
The community begins to deteriorate when ic hits to maintain this Illusion, It Is why even 
those communities to whom the ’civilized' people regard as che most wretched and degraded 
ones In their own Inieresc, entertain the same sort of outlook for the former. Thus casxkm 
of a type prevails even between a nitton and a nation ud a peopte and a people in the 
World. 

}29-l All the above factors began to itifluence man greater and greater as 
became more and more able to produce through agrkvlttire larger and larger quantities 
of surplus food, luxury goods and other material equipment, and consequently the ogri- 

culturlst began to raise himself in status tiy employing slave and other fomu of human 

labour, In order to fee! that he it superior to some one and ako to derive material provisions 

at the minimum of cost for him. It appears that In some such manner the clastes of ow/ium or 
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ameh in S»mw tnd of st In Egxp(. ind ibe ' ptough-culWruar * A™ too ifpgndwl 

bJmself to ihe nobllllty. md hwc* the »n«ntfc diang* of th€ urm aryo from th« 'ptoggh- 
colUrttor tochatof ibe 'flobler' Sui vrt com* «ro„ this changed mwning of the 
temi only among tha HtonniaM [hunl or irrt. Child*, G V. >Uyflnt, Un. i92£. pp. 7J. 
the tranlans | a/jyo. i(M-| J and the Vedfe Indo-Aryin* (iryuj. Among the European and 

I e pre-Ved*c ( ftiranle) lrdo-Europ«nv the term, howeycr. retained the lurylvali of *u 
orfgFnil fnnnlng 1104-1 


330-1. The Vedk MKl«,y IntroduceO Iti m«n)b«n u cwnprhinc t ihredbid mje- 

J^oinlc sy,.CT, of > nobllicy a!l<d ,1,, whM M l>, p„,)tel In tb. HWOln £•« 

^ ** ^ priest,, loldlen end crafument end freemeer under thl, 

nnhlOt, , tahou, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

>“< AeerHw. «*lld wnrihlppud cbe Vedlt 
dMIee ( l07-< (. Tb. erlltocreep. ,be Meriennu eJSte. eed lu prlen, vrere « the top 

witb a fUht tn pntseu dnrinu. The Hinlebu, ibe middle cleu. eomprlsed the Iredeunen, |er. 

den.,, neiml b,rd.n.e» end emfumen. The Hep3e, poe, *, ,h, rf,h„ 

irlperelte syaten mere ,he ,ls«. «,d wrle Tim Ripedk nobitiq. ele» of .be Arye, 

suppne u praaim sullinilen. Heweanr. fbey did w [ lll|ndo. 1, SI.8; I30J: I54J; 

^ irf Vk' ’■ “ \ "« “ 'lex of tl»™' 

»d «rS. Tbn .ujjest. .bet the Rljaedle butb ,,^1.11, 

mmunliir degreded e level below (rnm it, nriginal higher Kale, which. It bad probebly 

OMOle w^*!b ''“'‘*'1“’»•«>*« w oor plea ibei the Rpgvedlc 
pe^ were Aryen refugee, from the Middle Een who up,„,ri Omr, b, their 

e^nemm,. Ibe Aiores or the Anyrlani |t07-l). The Vmlle rellglen denKbitrellng a 

.re^s r, ^ e ="i»~oolly sueb « we. ,b, Ripmdk ,«|.q 

.relmn. like poker, and «rpe»t.r, [.«luh.n-. blgwf, IX, 112.1 > ■tert.h.n'. Pu„(ri,IJ. 

3II-I. We have dready diKUued that the malorlty oI ihoie new „li 

glnue. eullural and hlnorlcal element, which « bed .. g„d„kly end .llBitly creeping 
mte Che eoncenc, of che pn„-Rlk Vedlc ICtecnice. Orm thtough die mandela, or ch. bcLht 

1“ T'" •' •*' >‘0 

In \ti *iTd liwi- the Br^hmmitn of iheso %Qmhia$^ ^ic did not r . 

natural davefopmtni of <hc a.gyedk InHltotlont, thay balongLd to a or* dVjL 

zat«,n of ■ pr^-Vedk Aryan (Pu™ic) dty-««« of tha Ganglk vdl« 

to entor natoraJly u i r^uli of a pro«« of accuUuration between th«^wo^ a 

totloni. Che ttriictwfe of the fggiHye Rigvedic eulttir*. a* li be™ to *. ^'^"1 '! 

the Gangetk valley from its fir« Indian hiblut in cH tndo-SaSivai| hwin on^ 

environmencal facto« f (I7_il9.i y One of the chief dUtinciions between til tt^TTrvl 

buuiutlonj w« that the priftii ( Brahmina) wu at the head in to* a, 

where*, the Poramlc community w„ kd by the 

having been prominent phitowphen tike Jmika of Vldaha. The Verfy 

their tdvet belt to establUh their prieitfwod In the Gangetic v^ikv Thd.'"^”*? 

iktween the two prieithood. u .ymbolked In the I JeJ 

iho ttg« Vaiith^ha and Vklwsmltra. People are often uerb between 

r mum wen Improving upon or adding 
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flew tii theilr r^ll^loiu cuk more parci^uJ^ly ai the tint of i crliit. Tfte 4im- 

trouE consequences of the HehibItirvEa Wer chitt ^Jso leemE to have cDlflcld&d with che finil 
defeat of the Ar)^ani in tho H(ddte East, appear to have led the VcdEc ciik to IQ eitahl^sh- 
Jflenc 3c Ehe courta of Kuru^Plnchlf fn the eastern portion of the SamviCi basin { kter 
Brahmsivarcia) and the upper Gan^etic Doab, from the time of Parlkthits \ ^2S-Ih 3 J. 
Vidagdha Ma’han soon carried It to Videha \ t33-l The new Vedk pfiesthcxHl seems 
CO have undertaken to re-edlt the enure pre-eHisUng Aryan literature of the Gan^etlc 
vaJIfy, the Puranas, etc-. In the manner It may serve the purpose of the esiablithment of 
supremacy and expaniion of the Vedk Oilt. 


SHI:DRI2aTION and VKATyASTOMA RiTtAL AS THE INSTRUMENTS OF 
THE VEDIC AftVAMZATION AND fTS EXPANSION 

332^1, Belnj essentially a pre—Iron Age rural community, though declined from 
urbanity, the Rigvedk society needed a few rtiral cfafumen like the potter, the carpenter 
{tdkjAun, fijg-vede \X, HI. I > tflrkhnn, Punjabi etc. Bur what was abnormal that thii rural 
coitiniimity lited the diarlots [mkc, fll|^vediT. III. IS, S: IV, 4. IQ. etc.i Vf, IT, pp. 2&I-2]. 
a survival of their previous urban life In their pre-Indian habitat. SOp the community mutt 
have had the class of rothn-Xlro (charfot-maker} aUo, though not directly mentioned In 
the n^gveda [flieck Yajur^reda^ XXX. h •. ^Ehorro-^edn. HI. etc.]. \n the course of the 
vateward thift of this society* U came accross three imvovatluns for the laslmliatlon of which 
tt had to readjust itself todallyH The fine Innovitiion was commencemeni of the ferric 
Revolutiofi [hon Age> and iron b^n to replace bronie ind stone for the took and other 
eqidpment of agriculture. Iiuntmg, fishing, slaughtering, etc., and other aspects of life. 
The second factor involved change of staple ceretl food from whear-biriey to ricop for the 
cultivalkon of which the services of chose who were expert In tc were neoded. The third 
fact was that the rural Vedic society was now enierin| an urban mlUmi of a pre-existing 
Indo-Aryan clvIliEitlon* Sped all£at Ion In various profeulDni leads a society to stratificatkin. 
As Che pre-Vedic (Purank} fndo^Aryans of tht Gangoiic valley had achieved urbanisation# 
It must have certainly been 4 itr^cined commujiuy and a threefold system among the Vricyai 
svppom the view | 325-1 \ . It must have had urban artHani like goldsmiths, lapidaries, also 
black I ml tbs as she Iron Age had already commented, ciirvers, archltectSp turners, merchants, 
labourers^ etc., [same of them find mention in the Bfcck Vo|ur-v^dii XXK ] buT what wai 
their sodil status In the threeMO syiti-fn, we do nat know The Vedic community, 
however, had to absorb many of cKem into its fold under the changing circumstances. 
As the profession and other factors did not permit ihese classes or outei to follow strictly 
tko Veef^ observances and rituak. a new varna termed the s>Lidn3 was created for their 
assimllailon. Thli opened up the venues for those no^Vedic artlsuis and labour-classes 
who either spoke or adopted an fndo-Aryan tongue to raise their soclaJ itatut and tHit process 
■of the shudfJiiiCton played i great role In both linguistic and cultuml Ar/anlzatlon of the 
Austric and other non^ryan communities- Every Arya or 'dvif*.' L o. the twlce^bofn. 
was a Cudra during years between the birth and the upanayma or the ucred-thnead 
wearing ntual [ Vftiishilhi-dhormfljrjt/ijJL h]. Those sBdni. for initunce she Vedk sages Vat*a, 
and flihldlsa AHarcyi, abnwrved strictly the Vedic observances and rjtual and wer« devoted 
to teaming were raised to the MgKen status of the Vedk priesthood |3IS-I If a Bfih* 
mivl sold milk, he was reduced to the ftildrahood In three days f Votlih^lKMJhoj'mfflsrji™, 
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IL 27]. the g€ner«ton. " ^carding to Vnhh\hc, (V. 11, " men obtiln > chin« 

|ait « CMitdrag^pt, Hnurya wai . Vrithelt, - L« him tnit off * father,** pr«crtbes the 
Giwwma-rfharpnojfttrd. XX. I. “who »Hiiiln«« a hlAg. who *«rir«:« for aiidris. ... 
et him treat Bnhmuias.'■ ^peaht Baudh^yoiw-dhaiwHSiiuo. f, 5, lO. 24, " who tend ottl-, 

marr^Jl^ t » 'J >f5«7tra™-™irtMi,rra. XV. 7, 7. 11*20 : "There ere 0 

are ijfal far v*.T“ t. 11. 20. l-f6. '* O-The Sth and 8th 

are l^dl far Va^hyat and S »dr,s ; J4-fof VaJthya. and ST.draa are r>o, particular oboot 

I T "*'' 'TT '•’« '" '>’** Ihe S'^tfrat 

or Xiou's tImoTe ***”’ P'®***^*^ l>« 0 «te the entry 

oi various simple peoples and tHbes into the S'lldra-varna would ha». h-y«™« 
able [ft th* lA* i. ▼eroa wouia have become unmanage- 

aoie to the prieuhood. We have noticed above thit rhb b..ci.._. 

-.j--, f . . BrJhmanas were turning to other 

proreBltKts even of ertlsaiis. becauie sli «f »!«>« ^ * 

They were outra^r^d tTTL j I ^ ^ priesthood, 

Drl«trr.nt.^^f T ! *h«e outcast* 

and to serve them^i^ V^l«» fawe™ have considered worthy 

P ower peoples and tribes adopting Indo-Aryan lengu^es. 

M k priesthood could occupy that much of the area 

™ ''•• >’»' «f ■»« 

isTamihK L TJIT “«■’<>«'>«>f» *r.«„. „ th, „..h 

I rn o (. Beyond thit lay the territory of nich n«)nl«< aC _i j 

«>. 8.BFW.... I. I. 2. -U-Th. ZJu /M.l«, ,'T "; “ 

.n<ip.r,of»o,j,rf^ofH»8«'JI» rSouttBIhu. ./ °J ** ‘"""^ 

Ar>,!.t KSnod.,... P.„d™. ^ ''“ '"' •• 

=r:';rrT r r:t '£''£ rr - F - “ - 

In Bihar. Bengal and Orissa were the Ary„, i, ,hai TTL 
.he charlateen and ^rds. among th. rtsgadhas since the Un^T^J 

and we know that the chariot was 4haracteris««Hy connected with the 7 I V 
It was probably through the Vratyastoma ritual that these fteftftl ^ iSO-H}- 

miclUted to the VcdJc cult. "“S*'* *•' 

3i4*l. Acoordlng to ihe Tinilya^iwha*bfi*i »,«,«. xvii etc ,k. « . 
turban ^u.hplfaj and tlf^tilted tb«s ] the Hittlte* also wore r£ , * 

arte stili worn In Kathmir. Buedelkhand In M, P ■ th«r npiain * ^ shoes; they 

.. ,B. .i. ZJZ uLd“ V"'*'" 

Ipi^aioda) and a inaB b«>, (I),ihnid>): <®dt w naujh wauofl. I , ^ ’ T"'** * 

work of bamboo and drawn by horses; "So wta Mandh *'^^**^** hawing a fnune- 
" remote Ffom the famed * middle country ' \ Midhyar-desa 1 ^ ^ Rlencodn. 

poputatloo w-w miKed. only partly Aryinltad by the ren-„rfr V ^ P^nchalai, Its 

Brahmanited. Brahmint arid Kihathyaj in Maeadha wsr. . , *^*7^ *ncompi*teiy 

Spoken of In dii/ii,ivo vonti ^ 
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BnhfnitRa-bsnd'hii and K^hatn-bandhu, i. e., * w-caJltd Brahmins ' and Mo-calM Kihatrljraj.' 
One (in tense that iKe Magadhint wore addkted to a cemSn farm of * social demoeney' 
which did not camtcfifliiice the irlicocraitc cLut distinccioni of older ititas and tocietlu " 
[de Rienegurt, A.* The Soui of ^nd^O| NVi I960> p 5BJ. 

}35-"l The refereucei to the Vrlt/as [ Vejfur-nedo, V||, XXX, B: Aiftofw-vcdo, XV : 
Poiiehoifi»i<f-lr/tjhomiiRO of the SSm-.ved» XVIf, I, 9; Toillfrrjfo^f.. HI, ■<, 5, I : Apoiromdftif- 
wouttfiairo of the Black Ta|wr-vedJ. XXfl, 5, 4-14 ; Klijriro'u-^oiitofacrii of the White 
Vajur-ved*. XJI, XXII : T^» of the Sdm-veda, XVU, etc. ] have been 

studied ttnee A> Weber Brst wrote on them (/ndrjcbe Sto'dien I, IBSOJ In 1050, Subsequent 
ttttdiei, among which chose of bj^ H. Zimmer f AfUhdicfies lehei)) Berf, IB79i p lib], 
R. ft. Bhajavit [JBMAS, XIX. f. 357], flloomfieJd f Atharya-Veds & the Gopatha Brahmani, 
I9WJ, R, B Chanda tSurr/wJ of the /Prehistoric anitiatiwt of the Indus Vof/ey. (919, p. 41 J, 

J Charpenticr [WZKM. XXIII, pp, 124 j, A B Kerih *’13- P- >55] and A. A. 

Macdcmeil J W, II, 1958, pp. 342-3], X. ChactopadhyayaJ CdfeuUo Review, May, 1924. p, 287]. 
M. Winternitz [Pestschnfi for 1. Schermon, f9H) HIL, f. (917, pp. 154, (91, 306], J, W, 
Hauer [Die Anfuenge der Yogapraait, Bert, 1922], D, A- Bhandirkar w+io maintained that 
they could be idenitFied wUh the people of the Harappa Culture [Some Ajpea* of 4ocfent 
fndian Cti/w«, pp. 41-3 J. A P. Kirmirkir [‘The Vratyas In IndiayUB, XI. 1. 1941. pp. 
00-91 1- Sampiirnanand [The hthorvo Vedo-VrAtyokan/o, Mad., (9S6]. Chitrabhatio Sen [Vriiyit 
& Vedtc Sodety '. >OJ0. XII. 3. t%3. pp 289-99 ), A. C Baftarjci [ Stirdiei m rkr Brahman^s, 
Del. 1963, pp. 81-171], and few others are noteworthy. "The Vratyls", observes the last- 
named scholar, "are non-Brahinsns performing riciiah. which seem to be simitar to some 

of the orthadoM Braltmanlc rites, hut differ In details _ They couli be mcorponted withfft 

the Brahman folk only through the performance of the Vrsiyartomw, which are all 
convenion ceremonies, md hare the form of the Eklhas. .. .The uml-myihlcal Prthu Valnya 
alone appears together with the Dirlne Vratyas. an incident which mdkaie that the Valnyv 
were looked upon at Vrutyai by the orthodox ritualists" [Benerjea. A. C. ep, cit, ‘The 
Vratya Problem *, pp, I6B-9], The Bre/rman.fO-pcrraee, Madhyabhkga, LXII I, 138, narntes 
ths evani of the conquests of Sagara of the Solar Dynasty ol Ayodhya who flourlihcd about 
55 reigns before the heroes of the Mshabhirata War, and while doing so points out how the 
various inb« of the Sakat, the Rahlavis, the Vavanas, the Ximbojas. the Pdradat. the 
Mahllaku. the Ddrvai. the Cholas and the Khisas went to Vasitfha fbr rescue mainly through 
the fear of deitruttkon, and how It was that rhey were rescued by the famous sage after 
Having turned them Into the Vratysi. "There were", itotes Miifi, Karna-p. XXXVil, 44-46. 
'■ the five rivers S'aiadru. Vipiid, Frivati. Chandrabhrigd and Vitittk. and which have the 
Sindhu for rtwlr sixth flow, there situates the regfon of the Araijas diitani from the 

Kltnavant _ the manes and Brafimanit never accept gifts from the Vraryas (fallen ones), 

from those ihiL are begotten by S'BdrfS upon women of other castes and from Vahtku 
who never perform sacrifices, (t It furthe,- interesue| that the Mhb, Dronu-parva, CXUfI, 
17. designates the Andhakas and VrlshniS, the Yadu clans to which Krishna and his people 
hetonged. as Vriijras. 

336-r Yidavpj or the Yadui, iseofdlng to the R/g-vedo, VI, 10. 12. were brought 
by Indri from aerOH ihs sea ( lamudra) togeather with tfw Turvaa'as; or the Trojans { IIB-I f 
from whom, ac the Punnas sute, the Yivann or the Biblical |iwan or loniant had 
descended. The tradition fcc&Ivci tupport from the HernremHO-puripo, XCIV, which first 
brings the Yid us to Suraihtra [Chanda, A P., Tijt tndn-Arfan R<net. I, Rejchaht. 1916, pp. 
lfr-9]. The VrlshrtJ and Andheka Yadavn of Aoirtn (Gujarat) and Saurlihtra were 


brJiRied a the [r the Mhb, Drani-b |4i IS «n,i l ,r 

tna th^ <t, ,^,k p. ia, KHih^s himwlf vrw so sfBirded, 

oC;; siv =t;^ rr’piirr “j?*" •'’' 

« in I hi , » * . iRuet. R., EthnogftrpAy of Ancient (ndio, Gocun^en. 

«nq«u rf H,dhy.bh,£^. LXlIl, 138. rhe event of the 

«>’» Chot.s 

anil bow tc wjj that they wer^^eicu^^y^'th ibroo^b the fear of desifuctioh. 

RamaVriid uj>on the lah^my»*^he T TiT^^i* "'" 

birth IUh«rly« ol full tjpod. who b^r,u^ 

S'odm ere calfed Vr^ivi i-« f T? obsenr|n« the cerajiionJ« of the 

Kothh of Nothem 

fied to these 

pp. 90-1J, Atcording no Wnno. X. 20-23 ej J ^ 

Vritya ktonyas. and th, Vrity* Vaitht^ V! . Srahma^ai. the 

the Bhurjakanialij, the ivantya (MilwaJ^he &rahm»iiit were defended 

produced tho Nitii (acrobats) the i i ^ the Vrit^a kihatrijfiu 

c...n.c «,!.„, >i,. TnU rr 7 h.‘s:r 

th. «■«« (ol P.M ti.d l(ii,(n.™te “''■‘I,'**'™’- '''“ Jl"'*"- 

eu. ), anil tie Lltlthhvilt (*f VjliiU uaier ViHi* t J** "* Mbha-p. XXX; 

i«c.S»9BC.„ Ion, ; prL Jk r T««« ’ L «*«" «•»»'« 

■=“• «' ... ll"« i Ikn hn t». bidoito. tt 

‘tr'r"r^r^.': 

iawr Itfvrltie d, Atsantl"!* l^tl 0. K.. fCoffU 
Vii fii. “Uke Ofh«.- writer J, H. Hutton t‘Assam i t ‘»elon«lng to the S'udra- 

and Etovivalt of muent uid probably pr«>Hlndu f p-r n'' ^'”*3 of gr«f antiquity 

only Jn the ordinary culwvacing cast« like Hochh and tt ti * * ^ ^ ***” 

whose foreheart mijrated from the LTnlted l^rovincet f UPl" rh„ /T **’' 
vaKey repreient the Sham from Burnii ^ho cone Jrrd »i.t ® 

AD'*^ [QiJtp w ffidJff. OX. 195J. p JJl Bg KalcMi i. ccntutf 

of the Kafltei .i^ir Snilya | « the gefieaWr Jf wuteffleiitt 

|lu^wt [Afother C«fdc« Ki^;,khyE. GauhetJ. ms \I 

they were (he cv|tB« Aryan colonijtt of Atsam tOe«:r.DCI« Eth 7 

pp. 79, 33, J, W. Robinson writes that they wer. the Xlf 

position l; believed to hiive been degraded by the advent 

Account ef Aifont. Leu. 1841, pp. 241 . 3 J. ,n th* JILT I* Dswrt^tire 

Asiem before the Vcdir Aryim and were non-Vedle Arv ^ r Medhi they entered 
l^lutes mentioned In the Vjj/fNij.pjjifAfie, ji, 4 . l/W. tft, pp, 75 . 45 '] The 

IX, Ah. etc,, were ‘ living at the foot of the Himalavnt *’ .. * ** '^^^^BhU.bnii-narva. 

seme el tbtm were known ii the Vrity* Kthairivie Tk„^* P. C Chowdhury, '* md 

the Kolii-at. at with the huddfiiJt Kollyw, spoe^* Bi#». "^^***'**^ Kailtii with 

.“' '’“^* ::?r7,T 
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presence of the Ary^n% i« A^um U points out by a number of writers {JAR^, 

(934, p, I4i ], and it li frellved thit the AssArn valkj' w«r Aryanised long before central 
And Lower Bengal [Tfte History ef Gvifisdtion of People Assom to the Twe/fth Cenmry. 
GauhatL l9S9. p. NO: ilIlo. Bjroat K. L- Edtly H;s( of Kemrupe. Shllbni^ 1931, p. 23]. 
•^Tbe Keiitai form" writes Bhuban M. Das" a very Impoftartt and lotereitlng caste^roup 
of Assam. Accordmg to some tJhey entered lnd(a through the nar£h-wesc:orn routes letzfed 

m upper fndia and then migrated eastwards. uhciTnately reaching the Brahmapucra valtey. 

They w-cre Kibatriya?. Again in the opinbn of others they carne to Awam before the 
Vedb Aryans. [‘Ethnic Elemenzt tn Assam \ Progjy^shd, ed.. Neogp Maheswarp Gatihacip 
)96 Sl pp. S-6]." W an InvudEng peopfc*", observes K. P, Chauopadhyay. come Into a 

country In fairfy farge numbers, 4S the Vedk Aryans are postulaced to have done, pressure 
IS brought to boar upon the people.,.Jn luch a case the earfier people are driven Into 
places In which the country wf)l sKow of a fair IhfebNood. but which are difficuk of access 
to the liivadefs, la Irrdla there are jOni$ such p'are^, and the chief among thenrt in North 
India arc Nepit^ Aisattv, and Chhota Nagpur. If therefore the people of the plafni who 
offered reilstancc were drEVE?n out by the incoming Indo-Aryan tide, we should ej^pect to 
f^nd rcmnarits of thtlr culture m ^uch places. Investlgailon shows that stJch IS Hccuitly the 
cue; but It lUo brings out, very definitely, that their culture wu not Inferior, as liu 
been made out by L S'enart [tes Castes rfont Hode, Par, 1695] and other s- and also that these 
esrtlfir people were ihtmjtTvti il-t results cf intermixtuie cf a cultured race wJib less cultured 
stIiJI carlfer peopfen The remnanit of this tarlfer pre-Vod^c culture In Nepal show defTniiely 
thu while guilds were developed In that society, and the earlier cultured invaders tended to 
preserve their racial purity, caste proper as known In India, did not ivolve. .In my paper 
on the anaJysli of Newer Culture In Nepal [JA5B, XIX. 1913], J btd pointed out the evlit* 
tnee of a high fevel of culture in Nepal, derived from India and przor to the Brahmank pastoral 
clvlhzxtlon..,. Ibis early cukure, In ksdf complex^was characcerizod by (1) working in gold, 
liiver, and copper, but not Iran, [U ] terrace and Jrrlgaied cukJvubn. with the hae hut 
no< the plough, (Hi) a style of arch it eccurt comparable to that found In Maltbar, (iv) 
dlitenslons of earfeb^p (v ) a thkf god who was formerty a human being, who annually rMet 
lit a carp releasei Nagas to bring ram, and is warshlpp^d by Salva Yag4t-_^The Brahmans 
who Introduced dalty culture into Nepal did not practise plough cult(vaciom nor employ 

cattle for any work _Plough cuki vie ion, and the use of catxfe for work is associated with x 

dHTujrenc cukure whrch came to Nepal later and is definitely associEited with other SrahmailAt. 

who looked upon the oarliejr Brabman^ of culEure a«d also tiie people of copper 

culutreHistory of IndJin Social Organization . jASB. Utters. L 1. (93S. pp. 3fi+-S] 

339-i We have often noted eirller \ Fa 13. 87.91, iCM, USp (19* 120, tlM« etc, [ 
chat It w«i I pre-VedIc Aryan continuum coirtlatable w^th the two earlier ( Indus 
Civihiailon and she Peninsular Protohiitor*c OvIliiAUon) urban cukurta of Indian ardiaeo- 
lOgiCaJ stritlgr^phy. rajtging in time between c. 1300 and c. iDflO 6C, Into which the 
Vedic cukui-c ceitiermg upon a horse -cuk of a Babybnran pattern intruded from the 
w«t { H7* 119, 124, (26 I, ecC i ] and inkially seuled as a rural folk m tbe Ifido-SarwvTifi 
basin 1 il4-l | tc a time when the focus of the pre-Vedlc Aryan ovilnacbn was iocaced 
In ibe GangeEk basin ( k Includes the dfAlii}i£e ureas oF the Chambal ^nd Ebe Son riven )p 
T he S'udras, Vtityai, ih^ XvrmF-Kunbkp the Katie at, those mixed peoples eoum traced 
by BaudlQyarkI ] 333-1 \ leem to have belonged to thk prt-Vedk Aryan mtiicij, who 
In their torn appear to have been thp First Indo-furopeans to havd come Into dlioct 


(®5. (4#-t74-Jf. Th* nsnei Gi^ji 

fK^Jri B tPf^iusM. J.* fj^APa pp. 63, TL 74. Bt ]. AKam 

IP.WS(J. » K., Mtamew-fu Pbrnatioxi A DfrelojMBcfll. Gauh«U IWI. pp. i-JT. Me., hwe 

*^r b«p shown to bP of Austrle derivafoa ft potnfct o«t ,Jt t1»^ w«rt 

^ *’^ Attttfie-speikwi of tH. (ndo-pj€ifit communltx who fftv« ths» 

nmei to thtfr arias of tholr ^attlemeof; 

AtfttfkJ and fado- 


INDO-ATUNTIC 

^ Ai/ifd/e £oii) 


iNom 

f Mettiitf-phte of chtd 
comnomlcts 


** Jwtr^uctfoo ol Jocfpient eutCiV 9 tioh<i 


m —* 


mcrchthic ho^Hkhm cuklntJffj mdiet, and heading 

EI!^, ’^****’ ^«k-artj iprwdsfrom 

Middfe Ease to tndia whero thair lattward movemini w»s 
cheeked fn tlio Gangetic _ __ 


INOO PACIFtC 
( S. £. AsJdJ 

Frt^tthlc Wave 
(Archaic) 


(3) 


(S) 


( 6 ) 

(7J 


‘ ~ I** particularly m Karni*^,^ 

taka Rounded-buu »! change 
foT »ome unknown reason loco 
Point^-butt polished av« and 
then spreads westwards to Mid. 
East and Europe, 

Early cbalcotithicwiraiecoltuTat of Ubafd^Siallc tll-Mfisir ij- 
Rans-ghundal I (dome«(c horse present, so suspected 
to be Aryan) boritoir | 83-1 J._ 

OiaJofllthk Urban R^utloii togecficr with aiMurat. 
complex and artKocracy spreads from the Middfe East to 
India, but It could not penetrate (he Jndo-Bgrnm border hifis 
and therefore instead of taking the land- route acriws these 
hills, it teacNd Southeast Asia from South India by the- 
se& In India it was bHurcared into the Indus Civilimion' 
on one hand: and the Penimuhr ^otohlitorlc ClWhutiori 
I Rano^gundal U-bfajdi l-Mihesbwar IHUPrakaiha |»Er,n L 
Bahil i-NasJh l-Miiki l-Bnhmagirf l-Utnur 18 Horimn 
63-1. c. Z3OO.IO0O BC f. It represents the p^vedk 
(PUfiitic) Aryan ccmtinuwn in India. 

^ ^ Painttfd Grey Ware _^ 

(Vedk Aryans) 


Neolithic Celt Wave 
> f Haunded-butt polished 
axe rOM ^ with the pif 


Eastward move checked 
In Gangetic Oelta 


Shoulder ad-Ho* 

Wave 
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(8) lndo-€uropN«i plitorat peoptn {Abhiru. Sakai. Hunat, 
Gurjaf^t. Jau, etc., 123, 147. 311-1 ( entcrlnt SaFasvatl baiin 
after its evacuitign by cbe Vedic people and then tpresdinj 
to the pniurei op the sfopei of Che HrmaMyas, the 
Vmdhyas, the Sahyadrft, the NLlglrit and the dry Deccan 
interior in Ksrnacaha and Andhra f 122-t f - —-———^ 


34i-i. The pr*-Vedic Aryan culture In India wai m Indian tutemion of the Middle 
Eaitern Ufhan Revolution Howr did it pra from (He non-Aryan SLinerians and Akkadtws 
(early Babylonians) to the fndtHAryans who introduced ic into India, we do not know. 
One of the chid cneani of in Introduction hy the fndo-Aryani was that first an Austrit 
or other non-Aryan tribal chief wai InitUted to Aryanism at a Kihatriya who (hen adopted 
an lnda~A.ryan language md became a tributary of *n Aryan king- Ht waa then instructed 
the fUja-dharma according to which he built a fortified capital, mamtiinad a regular army, 
accepted the Brahmans « hit priett, adviser and phUoSopher Furihar deuili are ditcussed 
in the next chapter { 8B-9I*J| 

342* L The term hryo, as we find it in (he Uter V-dK llteratu«, was applied to the 
on* who believed In the vomS^nme sooal tystem under the supremicy d the Vedic 
priest. Tht$ w» a eoitipromiw between the two Aryan cultures in India. The israma (nsettu- 
lion, unknown to the Rigveda. belonged eiseniially to the pre-Vcdic Aryan Civillaiion. The 
Aryans belonging to the Old World Weftem Bask or the Indo-Atlartk community 
i 2&1-A A II} first figure In this sequence of the two Old World basic popuhtioni In 
the 4th‘wesi-^it wave during the 4th mill BC, though In the Now World therr tingutrtlc 
Influence on the American Indian languages it traceable as early is 15000 BP ^ S, 203,27'-< J, 
suggesting their still earlier preience somewhere in Asia 


343-1, Tite Aryans ippeir in this wave as an early chalcokhk rural folk of 
eouestnan pcasant-vlllagert of ihe Ram ghundii I J-45, 44. 77. 30-1. Fti. 16 } culturt ol the 
Zhob valley from the dlreciton of the Hcimand dopreision being in readiness to enter the Indo- 
SarasvMi Plain where they were w be found later very probably as the people of the Zhot^ 
Amrl-K«-Olli-K»Hbaggan J wltutal iwriioo. They wore it this stage the pbugh-wltiv^on or 
the Ary« in the original sons* of the term * Fn SO. 3i6-7. 325. 33(^t [ We do no* know 
Who were the people who developed the hybrid wheat variety firitfoim vu/|u« ) brad 
wheat 31-32-1 I fo«nd Hohenjodaro and chakolithic Navda Toti on ih* Narmada, and 
m fraq In c. *3000 6C. " Brad what, or T. vuiger*", writes W van Roy^n. “probably 
originated m sopihern Afghanittwi- nerrhwestem India, and adjacent poroont of Iran, ami 
spread from there all over the world suitable for wheat production" [The *gricuf(Kflii 
Resources of the Worfd. Univ. erf Maryland. ti.lA,. 1954, p 27]. The humped «ttle (^eb.) 
too, which ft dtscinctively indien and acturs m the aft of the chakolithk peasant cultures 
of BaJuchlitin and the Indus v,Hey as well as that o? other parts of liulli. pos« a 

a. nP -• ^ H m. .H. .w .aJ j H. I M. m 


ilmlUr question [ Hermanns, M 


Were Animals were first domesEicaied and bred in India ’ 


jAS Bom, NS, kXVlI. 2, I9S2. pp. 143-?: Knppers, W. and jungbiut, U 

Buffatew und the Zebu in Cent«l Inda.' Anlhmpos, XXXVIi-Xi, 1941-S. p. 4S|. e«.J. The 

reference to these two facts coonezicd with the early pbugl^lEivation and cutio- 

domestJcattoo In Itidta dues not Imply that ths author IS inclined to assotiSte 

Che Aryans m India. Some earlier or other eontemporary peoples may also have developed 



2m 


thtm. Tmi. .pp.r*.cty Aryt- «M.rg^,„g „ro<JificiH*,„, In ih.tr 

wcino sy, «onoiny. zuftun Md largmge. a thty m^y luve come 4n «»nu« 9 I 

ot^>ef p«plet In the wur*.e of their movsmsnii, for ln*«n«. tht in.Jtflf. of 

«[« and , fphorold h,nd-n,t*fe pottery \ 185-95, 256-^, were tpfead icrott 

LIv "h*^ *^T*l Narmad* valley (the lothar it inclined 10 muxiue the 

p«ii fc Narmrda culture at encountered at Mahwhwar. Mnda ToU. Nagd*. 

akaiha. etc, to these people j to many parts of the Pet>rntulaf hdia fymj « far »uth 
KarrauKi v^here they appeared ai the cNafcolahic paopfe connected with the Wh- 
L L . ^ * course of thlt proceu some mhjor re»|]uttmentt should have reiulrsd from 

th change frorn the wheat and the cattle (o the ri« ind the buffelow and the elephant 

Whilt cross,rg the^Sara.v«l In the course of their movcTnentt towards the east from the 

"ir,.r J s*'’VlT procdBBing towards the touch (Che earlntr hortl- 

♦h j*'* Yftf< were noL probably Involved In suctr change) becaiisa 

w L j*,! * 9^ foats and the sheep and sowed mlllecs which are not normiHy 

affected by soch environmental changes as encountered 11 , the seml-troptaJ wd tropical reibn* i. 
The Atisincs, the Dravidians, the Tfbeco Barmans and the bdo-Aryant came together and 
began to fuse into a great institution. The mythobgy of th„ tyntfmsrs « preserved in 
sJiaTrr-i^t . ,d thtru..... A* . ^ th, .r .nol^ 

jods^ c hr iuffilow, the soir. the alligator, the serpent r.W i„ppopot».nat, 

eu see-ns to have entered the Aryan r.|,g»n in course of t.me iney became vemcks 
Of cho Aryan and Ary^ravldUn deles. It was probably on «,«e sud, lines that 
V.!lJr*IL' ^ Hmdutsm mmt have developed among the pfs- 

Tr h' I I T **’'* ^ '"h.ch weflnd m the subsequent 

* ” '**tion { 6}. 17,91,104-1 1 2.280, Fn IJ,IS,7$-tf 1. Wg tiawe ilf^ady 

h' »“«"*'>’«'«" 

raairfqtiM rf lndn*r#5_l *** (piiwhatlhrtl 1 from in ejfifer 

.1 *** pr,_v,,fc Aririn poaunti ippnr to hav, malnuinad 

rprr.‘ T f “ «, «i» ««»■« i«.. Bap,!-*--. 

il^roralT. J ^ *« '««• «« “■'">•■ 

. , , . .A " , “"‘f"““‘ •'eo««t. of <h« twHltottoo, rf p„op|,. for 

j L , o"' . ■'•"."ipatfon, tPo f..ot M.. too»p.lo« 

rf the K. I of 10.0,,. t», FfomI fj,..,. ^.e horrid beff. the «tL .i r,L «, W. 

SI^p'i«»-.lT.!ino'ri*^''* “ "" -r ‘I" f«.d-prod«tin* or 

ncrease wth the nevetepn,«u of agriculiur*. md an exclusive class of w<k„n ^raders 
^chis^mmodity ,,aurlavi.i's or^tubnnitSf fu,,ab, Sind end GulatT c^r,^ 

»-'.ho,. z z:zzx::\:z 'r^'or z :r 


344-1 In ibt next rob under she 5th wave, thr Indo-Atlauiit rw*™.. .. 

India again as ifie Aryam now introducing to their oW,i p«s*nt ^ ^ 

Revolution of the Middle E«iurn pattern { 7d. 153.297, m^\ I ^he ebn!!^ 

..rhtr r.~h.d Wr,.htta,fm....o.hJ , f^h.-...i-fXtT.'Vl.rj: ^ 
Sumerian traditmn. NUuk or Dllmun I 76^h 29, 92-IOd-lt t th,*..-,. J fatedive of the 

’ ' t‘ ''''«wgh the agency of an 
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Aifitfic wfia ai Ifi Babylonia and m ViruiH *11 India. Thft ehmgt 

wafranTed in addition cc tfic twnll iffttcty oF a ftjiwtJonili efiii of woflears- in urban 
cnif[» and Inititutlortii and (hit* a fow^t order in the ihlrd tame Into b«lng whlth 

lecm to have enjoyed a stat:J$ Itkc tfia; of the higNer Velfila^ ^ J?- II | durlug tlw pre* 
Vedic tifnfii. Tire new Aryan wave ettablished city-states (n iJie Gangctic valley which 
spread ta the fna|or portion of the subcontinent In course of tiniE as the fegcnd of 
Manu Vaivasvac and his ten sons,inform us | &S, }. The Urban Revoltitloni for the reasons iUM 

IndlUlnct, bIFurcated *tseJf into two urban MiiiiiuKons m Indla^ namefy, tho Indus Civili¬ 
zation, c IJOO-tTOOBC. and tho Pefiinsbfzr (ChafcoUthic or Pfotobmofic) Civdintion, 
c. 23CO-IOOO BC ^ B3,87.9l.imiBa I, Fn JJ.l5:56.em J during the Bronte Aj^e. They were 
based tniinly on the earlier Aryan food producing economy of ptough-cultivation and 
dairying. Where the economy coufd yield more lurpfos. for mtcarte frt the great alluvial 

plains. Iar|t cities like Moeniudam, Hirappa. and HahfshnuU were developed; and where, 
particuTarFy In the Penifisular India, the yieWs warn comparatively fow«r. small cities and 
town ships came into being The rooti ol tpq Peninsular CiviliZatiefi lay in the Zhob-Amd- 
Dlil-K.allbaggAn I cvrr^plnx and lii* Urban Revolutlori had spread witFi It right into the heart 
of the Dravtdian South India even <±urin| the Bronite Age. is we cn' say l" the light of 
eviiunce fr(UJi Eidimignl aim Cijandr^vnllJ {K.riih a. M H." i*i'#hl«orK Decc^^t , '<t;. 
AoiiifQp.ifefy Artrheuefejy Prec../'ufitm eonprew. Baroa.u 1943 Wheeler, a t. H., 

■Branmagir, & ChindniviHh (94?'. M. tV. *947-8 ], The i;ge Agiisya It orortea ^ith 
pioneering iJie Aryan socio-economic instltutfoos Iftam., XI; Mhb. Van*. 104-5: Podma-p,. 
Silshti-khin ti. XIX; Devi-Bhl|avata. XJ J ] in the Dravldlio-Jpeaking South Indii and 
thus with the Aryanitatlon together with the Urban Revolution not only in that part of 
India but afso in Soumenst Asia. 

34 S_j, If The high agricultural surplmtis produced lit tfie great alluvial plains of the 
Nile and the Euphrates touW give rlK to the Urban Revoluiion and then to its next stage 
the Imperfalism under the Era of Cyclical Conquests | tl6-h M- 

the vfew-polnt of human ecology that why ihe better wamn-d fndo-Brahmaputra Pkin 
I 152-4-F. Fn 19}, which also had developed tho urban uisuiutlaM in no way inferior to ihaso 
(rf the Mlddlx East, should fall to do so. *' Just « Buddhas appear." wriwi A L Bacham, 
■■from tims: to time In the coiolic Cycle « 'aid ^>1 '«'»3 beings or ths road to enl.ghttnmenc, 
to do univenil emperors {Ctiakravanlnl ^ appear to conquer all Jambudvipa (ancient India j 
and rule proiperousfy and righteously^ The conc.pi of the Univartal Emperor w« also 
known to the Jalnai. and in the Epks numerous kings of legend, such « Vudhi.hth^ ind 
Rama, are said to have <" 

wot kdta. Bom. 1963, P- 83], The MuhWFromw. XU. 29. hs» M thakravartint Prithu 
\ 110 311-+-I k S'oUblndu. Mandhltn- Sharaw and othert wore nol^ imperlisllstt. At 

regards tho expuntionitt tendencies out of IndU, one of the mam handicaps was that the 
elepliant of the Indian army was «n»i.ted for a military expedition to the Middle East 

on account of > different dimatc 

346-t, -nie dlsIBcattois of Upper and Lower Egypt into the Otd Kingdom. 
i20^235Q BC. m the Nde Valfcy: and lha expansHwlstle activities of Sargon of Agado. 
1371-2316 BC. in Babylonia, mark ihe beginning of the £n of CycUat Conque^ In the 
ancient Middle East and the Medticrraneau lands which conEiniied down to th*^ Roman 
Empire, I4i BC-193 AO. •* The economic *nisrdepe*idancc of the florescenc nations, wntet 


in 


John J. Honlgifitnif. pt9\,ih\r <ttfnribuHHl m f^r tmptrt btrlldliti Mr C 3 ai 4 

to pU:, » fo«* mk k onn,tJ,l Conqtm . .k Egypt. Ininl Con^yt^l br|,. 

with topper w«pon» bgt before the OW Eotpire erne to brooie h>d diffused 

from Hesopotimu .od ww In «,» by «rmi«.. tn dyneitk Ur there wu i Heavy ii^d 
light inFimry wNie ocher speciahtti drove aH-drawii cftiriMi, defeiw. citkt bodfltt 
lurroemied by mflTmmcntaJ walls" [Tfte Irtforfd of Men. uY. IW, p 7161 Th«e wir 
w-^poos ,rd dewces of the Middle fascero »mry surrendered *o the horsLdrawn spofce 
MiUl c ^ f wir-thjrlOT, iM-tUJ} of the *iido-Ary»iw The ftidit hold over Iht 

iLfi” “« ««>nd BC f7t, 74, 

I07-{S,1} se™, to have been a ntisjlon. but e mUilon w,th . dtfkrence* We have -ooticid 

1 1 1 ’' conunohtrs enjoyed 

peace ind prosperity md how flabyJoettii cfvihntjoo Md biefetore witnessed a perkd o# 

T ^ '*'« i ni-f. 90-11 \ 

attempted to introduce the non-vteknte m its Aryan fomi or oWm,i m ^yp*. Was it 

**’' Ihdo. Aryan* was there arising thf greet bloettileil pHneiple of 

Z ^ ”■ ^ l»hehOmer«n of hk ( 324-1 I and 

thin the »rywinit w« aequIrJng a mw mctnlng i W« have already noted certtin ftfits 
ibaitt an intlal stage In this fAgard { Hi* 148, 142-47. 20U14-IJ. 

1^*"'* '•P'-'lw "he "hlh in Ihn 
niill .T "O th. -noU. .«• worn >h. 

■'» hri l„a.rt bnnn .Intbplnt in «hial 

"**"' "* *”7* 7 •’'-77'r*"! 'nr>h«- «« .« the {Uni®. Viir.,. ii 
■,.n.TLIn ■"■“'h. "f. 

«f 2- r.lT n™.; " "* MalU.,l|. I. VI. (7. 47: iim,uca Nikl,. V. 

■ *.*, " - "t ttMJ. Tb. burtiilnn of BnOJhUin 

.,U,o. III. hi, T„. Soc. p, 4S0-,J. Wb.„i> rt, v«d|c 

irin^n r'“ " ““""’“I' *')'«' h.l»«n, b. lb. A,italu,™l Ho,™, 

AnlMlite Ho,l«o. I 6J.I, I I wb„n hid joiolwJ f™m , f„.,oo bot»„„ ,h. Agum »d 
M,l7 A,,in rd,j,og. 0bl«™». ,»d bdw, „ „hHb ,ool«f, ™ .o,«h„.„„i|.,p 

UmLYTn,'’ h«^' wihdorint iiotlci wd poio ulM • mgnl ' In tin Volli 

M.h».,i ild‘^ddh.. ■ ■*■'■’ "■ “• "• *>" »!• “f 

I, i ^'- ''"" /•'■I'O" Wlowrt tb. niddl. eM,.,n p.«„„ .h. rltutl. 

Vedic H ** the Asun Vrttra in the Aigveda. Th* Niildk-tKtern CilflT— 

Vrtle rdljioo. oiniplM ™|d r*. d.,elop . n-g. n,onort,.i™ ™ i.,i,«|. „ . „,nB 

Which the Vedk peupl^ beg,„ to enter as soon as they teft che Swamti bum in the 
se-quel of to drying up ^ Ii7. I3M J. to„ ^t«dy attained <(«„ Tto 


«)smenti of Iheie pre^VedK Ar^no ItirtJiutionl begin ro influence the Vedic thought and 
precticei from the pcnod of the Rigveda onwardt, at the addition of the flrtt and the 
tenth tnunialii <boakt> demonttraie 1316-1^. Such monothaixtic devdopmanfc us we 
trace in Pcrusha [flfg-V. X, 90], Hira..yagarbha pWd, X. lil), etc.. [Ibid, X. fSO], betong 

to the lOth mar laJa. Man n fint luppoted to enter the reaJtn of the king Tama after 

the death tn the JOth mandala. MJ. It li again ngntficani that the names of all the Porlnic 

krnft that occur In the Rigveda as ' teert' o' Vedic hjrfnn-makers [97-11] belong to chit 

man Ida. It appeari to be a m/ch tha wch eirl/ rulers a$ Pmhl Vain/a and Manu were 
the hymn-mikeri because some form of the Old Indo-Aryan earlier than that of the 
Rigveda m which t mutt have been more prominent instead of r j 311,22'^ } as ther ruled 
in the Gangetic vallejr, would have been current during thnlr times, 

349 I '■ Certain Rigvedic nymm I X. 119. etc, writes V. M, Apie, ■■ expr^s doubt 
concerning the efficacy of the priestly Oilt.. the hymm of the Athirvaveda and tome 

portions of the Yajurreda Sumfiiuis carry on the cradltion of these sceptics and doubters- 

Not only tn the Upauishadi but also m the arabmanat. there It clear evidence of the 
fact that kings and warriors shared the honours of the mtelleciunl and literary harvest of 
these days with the Srahmihas who had to go to them very often for instruction ] 33(^1 ^ . 
Nay even women and people of doubtful parentage took part in miellettual life,...It was 
probably these non-priettly ] non-Vedic } circlet opposed to the Brihminie { Vedk \ way 
of worki recruiting ground For forest hermits and 

wandering accedes ] mums, sramau-., .tc. ] . who kept abef tacrintial cerroonlal 

of the Brahmittas .and followed the - way of knowledge ( Jeiliia-mfifga). Buddhi«i» 
represent*, very probably, one fruit of tuch protestant activity'* [VA p 493). 

351M. In the -i«t sca^e of the dev«lc»pTneni of the Vedic literature, we com* across 
the Athorvff^redtf \ 31^1 [ - wfocb apparently presents a picture of the non-Vedic ^ 

Animistic Horizon praciited probably by the newly entering peoplei into the newly added 
fourth or the S'fldra-varna from the pre-Vedk Aryan. Auatric or Drav.d.an communittes. 
^ .1 * /mehti which can hardlv be accounted for a natural development of the Vedk 
^Jrc L Tppear m the Atharv^veda. for inttance. the gforifi«cfon of the ox and ^ 
bull rx. S, J. the figures of which occur on the Indus seals, and of the cow. ^ 

rX L II the horrid Naraka-bva [H, Hi V l9] in contrast to the 5varga-lcka j XH 4]; 
^ ‘ n *™fl ubai fliue The Vedic conceptton of the other-world folfowed 

::mT; .^der the n^e 

again cne o , „|a„ rd torture to which th« sout* of the wicked are sent] 

th^ lldH^ unmuc^W demonslrate* the tgyptian influence according to which the soul of 

jr. l<« t« -t- H.II «f 0.1... for »d fa- purt.1-™®. «< 

ai^z^rdinrj Hit *' __ ___ 

»-717 V.aic7i.fag« !»««<« v..n. and Vp-ni ,ppar. (0 .ph« .ymMicali)- il»i il« 

. ... .{,.1.11.1 from llw bfOthtMiiW*. mamaie which prevailed tp Jnclenl Efflipl 

:'.ST.hv“n^T»^ » ‘••n Indian Pdaprello. Of tpipuin Icpreid. 

wa. oL.id Ih. Jod*»»«l HpU of Oo-i‘- nnd Ure.. «l the jr«l jodpt of Ihc dn^. 

The »ul of ewi> IWI" w" h-'oslll Ihe" and «ci*l»d in Ihe tirent Balance m bu 

[ Contd. on page 2l4- J 
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351-1. In Ehe Brilirta « ihe oCCurrenct of tfie FtooJ Legend [Sffwpatfto L S. 1] of 
obvioujIjT d^bylonlm darlYttlon { % W-il [ n of importmce. There li dlittnct 

on thli theme, ind the legend otCitrsioeH the Pemiwtend the epic WofUbbardid 
i 10-111 in v^Jtteh Virun».Enk(, the miour of the menklnd who w« tyrnfealizetf by the fith both 
In iRdil -I i&7^ 106-11} »nd Btbylonli. Ii eleveced to the stuut of the First fnearneuon 
^ Vhhnu e the MMiy4Y«ir, o^jt of hli ten (Ff,h. Tortoise, Of«n-Churning. helf-Uon 
HeJf Man. Dwarf or Trivlfcrama. Parasg^rima. Rfime 0|:erath1. K^ithn*. Buddha, and the 
yet to tome Kilhij inctmitloni. 


It appears surprising how it Jt tha. the Rood Legend of the Babylonian origin lus 
spread practically all over (he world 'The foregoing survey of dlliivW traditions." writes 
Sir James G, Fra«f. who hrst undertook a comparative study of the flood Legend, 
- suflr.«s to prove that this type of story h« been wildly diffused throughout the vrofid 
To begm with Asia, we have found examples of them In Babylonia. Patatfoe, Syria. 

Phryg^. ancient and i^ern \ tribal} India. Burma. Cochm Ofoa. the Malay Peninsnta. 

an mie t a. oughy speaking cherefore. the tradltfoni prevail m 5ouch«in 
.« =.>pl...u.l|, ,b«n. (Chk.^ ),p„. c,„wl, Nonk«n KM .... 

•nclent Gr««. «,d b.«. r,pn,»d w.l.,. .„p ,n, L,thu.nl.„,, ,l,. Glp,,« 

''““•- I" «'!»• innWin* E|,pi. n«l.. 

rf . ,ro. no«l .n nh. hng, lUnnp. of e.™.. «,0 G.l.h,.. .„0 ,h. I««r 

nbn0< ,n Nl», Enpno. C,r». Unul. „0 Fto,«. S<on„ ,t „„ b, ,|„ 

n«i.n Wbn, »f«,« PblWppme l,l.,o. »d Fo,™™. „o n, ,«,„«( (.Jo.,., 

«JI‘ T< f n “ “* “I"' "f * e-" 

flood nnd of (h. o«:u, In fte frl,,. of ™.ll., ,.,„d, known « Md.n=.l.. 

..Pi,.in, ..II ...«n.n, on. ln.o PKliin. „ d.»«r diluyl.1 .rwituon. wklnl, .pt«d 

pT Id CT^T". ' n H'"”"™"* * I'pnd b« b<«. recorded 

m .be Pelew l.l.nd. In A-nrlce, So«<h, Cen.r.1 end N,„h, dll«„,l ,r.dl.l«« ere «„ 


[ Coneds Ffom pAgt 213. J 
p«^e. h> Tlwcb, Ibo .erib, of die ,«d. lb. «m 

eyoibolic of npbuoMneee i.n.iii. Before W imIWh, .re* ni., ... ___ ■... 

I’ blre'^re "L7i?.d F ? ?*'?• ‘".1 “ 0»rfcrei.n before 

t. "f 1^ '^•>1 Eert »r tkese beinp, uked him Ibe doestion; ' Mnsi Iboo 

«eb o„d eock . do’ There oece .lloi*,bcr 12 When llie lore «.d Ihc 
feelher bolrenred «.re.-ll, TJreU. .onoorreo* Ihe f« ,h. pod, „.d ,1,™ ,h. «F.l .« 

taken by Hofu. into the preaeeoe Qjirie. who rcwaidcd him ecconJine ifv hk deeds 

It the soul failed to cotutlefbjitaace the feather it ■Htheer ^ 

*_„■ _ „f .k- Wher tfgvt to umouil-monsicr 

Ar^mi. , 6.,e, of ihe l^d winch om „„ o,.«.di|._ 

pouunne. or .o, dmaoj U. bloel oFdoom, where .reh „„ bei,ended SomeU^ 

Ihe, were ^ ««n bj ihe H.lchere who corned dnuiditertn, toiec. .„d h.„ 
bnpere. eird cm Ihe deod >mo piece, whicli weie ihrowo p,„ „f „ 

corner u, e muiuicr who swellowed hcm« end me op ihe dred ond n hnic ,u«c wo, 

r:»“"- "• 
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Widely spread hive been found front Tern del Fue^j In the lauth to Aiaske in the 

north, and in both continents from eitt to west, Nor do the/ bocur 4RionE the Indian 
tribes onl/; but ritamplei of thena ha-e been reported amone the Eskimo from Alitki on 
the west to Greenland an th« east., we have still m enquire, whether the Babytoniin or 
Sumerian legend which is certainly by far the oldest of sU diluvial iradlttons. may not be 
the one from which all the ra« have been derived “ [ folk-lnre in me Ofd festamHit, NT. 

1923. pp 131-3]. 

3S2-I. The anal distribution of the Flood Legend comcidei largely with the area 
of the dllfusioii of the ipggurat-complex and the eitabllthmeni of arijtocraey at the fneans 
of the introductlOff of the Ur ban Revolvtion m SouthetH Asia, the Pacific Bailn and the AmcrIcaJ, 
We have already noted that the Inner human urges for explof««m. creilivontts and 
altruism often atta.m group or social proporttona under appropriate ecological ^nditions. 
The author, therefore, maintarns provisionally that during the period -hen the Urian 
mstiiuuons were developing in Babylonia, the Flood legend had be«me such a pop^r 
epic of the people that when they S« out to introduce the Urban RevotUiiOo. the Flood 

Lwend too apraad 

Amertcas. where the *»ry h» survived to our own times. B^b the Baby km I am and 
the Egyptians were not good caltori and therefore they left .he maritime trade and 

communications to other people*. Under the circumstances, the Intraduction of ziggurai. 

complex and aristocracy « in«ruments of the Urban Revolution, together with the spread 
of the Flood legend and humaniwriamsm a* an Aryan institut-oi. mult have taken place 

ihfouEjh the Agmty of tndU 

THE MISSIOV OF L!RI*.%N KKVOLl liON IPs PRE-(:OLl■MBIA^i AMERICA. 

352-1 The pre-VediC Aryan mythology of the Purwias and the Tantrai la full of 
the sea-iore’the conception erf the OceiA^Ourmufi reminds one of the agitating ondUlen 
df the sea around an active volcanoe, a typically Pacific phenomenon, indeed. TN seat of 
N5^ya“ in the ocean and the association of P«*fic myth of th. Great C«mic Serpent 
a?s l with this supreme deity of Hinduism, again bespeaks cf a relationship be:we^ 

.,dl. .h. Ctlfe B.«-. rt-usl. I.»a3.l»n Tl.. M . 1 ^ 

from an lisdiars variety in Pertt at HiiSca PfieU Irons the horlran (»rt»n-dated c. 2500 BC. 

It 1 pr.«.t I. .nil. « th. I«ll« ‘""'“'O"' ‘ ’I™"' 

recenc archaeologldl and related fac« in this respect { IM-hb-l 

3511 The malarious and densely forested indo-Surman Ml-rmges oburuttd the 

further eastward p««ge by land of the to 

concentrated itself for some centuries on the East 

reach the Southeist Asfi and the Pacific ^ ^ propagation, vii.. a Brahmanlcil- 

Dravyianfcrm incorporated two more ^ ^t,e doctrine of transmit 

S'rimanic religious (*<11*^* eoto ^he Ramsydiiu. the Wnhabhardio, the Story of 

gtstion and karma: and the colonial Bra h man lam. writes 

Agostyd and the Buddhist senpsure the 

a. Ch. Chhabra, ‘-expresses ttielf in three mam terms . _ pp. 76-0J. 

Agattya- lexponi.cm cf Inde-Aryeo Cnfiurc during Peiteva Rufe. Delhi, pp «r- j 


354 I E,,l, l^„k, b«,«, u,, P.d(ic l«d.. U bn. h.nd; „b Udl. ud A.u. on 
rt. Iwt arll«- 6„n m.rOMed ( 145. 144. I4». I7(. 191-1 ( ..The 

lr..~follO«ln, « te... 

TllLl 7?*^ "t" I'™" CWf. »>9 thrnnjl. IndonuU ..in 

r.n r, IliT^ L >"“« I" M.™» lOM b, 1500 BC. »d 

411 ^ 1 .. 7t nr°^' reui. nrrind („ New C.r«l<>n> b, B47 iC. ind 

« nl,„»n.t, rf nrljln.. .n, p,, ,n. ' Mnn 

of .nd b, , 

Ii'k i™”’ Southean All. md f„dl. |, (.. I>»pl|nj J nj Va^lh 1. Ih. 

Itht ofRld'barbanOmnj". diimPobbiun,,, V, IIMI, p, ^ „ 

depicting ifie poit^Hibab^iIratf IndJan life I i ^ \ ^ J , ^ . 

r....r<h„ rvlblltt. W D Chlat A I,!. ' I*""' md ll"«dl«ld 

l.l.ndi'. caiir. » Hfib,;, NV 9^ *"■ "8i« « S<.».b«„ A.U 4 Pitdl: 

Cdtiont =omd.dn«t,oni th. a™.^„ d t “ r'7 7 «>'' 

Cb™i,.n Iintbrl,,. ^ "" dP^nj p,.- 

Rcnliinon M .H» t.h.n pl.„ („ Nlld..'"'iw^77"} Mu't '^^Tb. 

bnpnnd wb« -dd ’ »d rd„4«»„ fr 

-l,.n in ,h, „r .b” anT ,n 7 

<.n« .n b.. .nd Ih. pnlRli.l »|,d„n, rf .b,dr Oddi ^ ,k,iro7i!ll 7'i. 

Md OBvIgatpitg ocean-going f 

and «..e of .he Z I JIL 

partrcipatlon In a higher c*vlUtit(ar -[Naiiee People J? th^ 

Ppc^Pced. Freeman, O. W-. NV. pp. S 'f 

H. J. Fletire, .-Hutton noted four cateionL i orh * '"^**"* 

more or r«Ungur.r pynmi of .ton« which cJ' I' ' 

figh. wUK another village. The p^,4m,d .ppcart to n,!^ ^ T" T"'* ] 

chlcfi and ft IS hold to he ipeciafly tacred Huiton \k ^ ^ ancettfal 

Of 3 large dohu was a feature of the great stone buddfo^w Tlib^anl!^'''! 
hi fVo Polyneiitn analogies with dohu and tehoho have ^ 

....Hutton note* the. the syllable ho is Ml 1 i ''"™* 

great Stones In south-cut Aii*. Pol/netia* and Peru tn J buildings of 

tivehQ occurs Tn south India. North Africa. a„d Etruscan 1 * 1 ,;^* ^ Peru^Wn } 

may not here have on. of the many e.ampfcs from vuwus Lt. t T 
India, the Parthenon at Athcni. 5tonehen|e h, Britain) «/ j 

.Henri Baffotir long ago drew attention to «Je .imfliritl t *" construction 

Argami Nagu and an Alru of Eattern hland,. .so there may be a hnlT'C ^ 

of Polynesia and scwtth-«K Asia, doubtfully na western America" f rd 
pp. 286.9]; further readings Tor trant^Padfic intact* 

Lb.. D, w«p.c....... «..b,p u.. i:.X’c,„7r.b7";t"'::. 

Indians’. 6uM. In«. £te»«.fpgy. <V, IW7. Taiwan, pp, 3l-iQ2; Muller ^onw ’< . 

fn Mexico und Kanrihodtcha^ Pbldeuma, VI iBj. 1958 on Ol-ftO . Stufenpyrameden 

w . pp. Wi-89. Schuster. C.. • Human Figures 
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wit)) Sjifral Limbt In Ttopitil Ainerte4’, Aitjcdtons* Paul Rfltet, 11, l95fl, ilniv«nldal Naclonsl 
Auunomi t^e Mexico. pp.S4f-6| ^GinbeyK, end Angel, M., 'Ssinepnza de etgtrnas Concepiof 
Filo(Opli1CA£ de Lu Cultures Mdu Nahmcl’, Cucdernns Americanos XVJII. 2, 1959, Mexico, pp 
119-^. the authors point ovt sfmlUriiles regarding the conception of linte between An«cs of 
Mexico and the litdians of Che Upentihedic Period ; Winning, H. von, 'Further Examples of 
Figurineu on Wheel from Mexico ^ Ethnos. I-II, 1940. Stockholm, pp. 43-72 i Estrida. E.. and 
, Meggers. Betty J., ’A Complex of rrutl of probabSe Trans-Pacific Origin on the Cove of 
Ecuador/ AA, LXIII, 1941, pp. 913-39 Kubler, G., ‘ Rinl Approaches to American Ancf< 
quity.' Three Regions af primrure An. |l, 1941, NV , Barrau, ), cd., Pionct 4 the Migrotion 
of Padfio Peup/es - A S/mpOtluniv HonofoiO, 1943 ; Heyerdahl, T„ ' Plant Evidence for contacts 
with America before Cotumbui,' Antiquity. XXXVtII, 1444, pp. 120^33 : Brooks, R, R, 
Robert, 'Two Parallel Ancient Civilizations ; Spun, ND, April f966. pp. H-S ; Meggers, 
Betty J., ' Did Japaitese Fishermen bring the Art of Pottery Making to Ecu.idor SOOO Years 
Ago' Courttf,. Par. May, 1947. pp. 12-13], 

J54-li "In Nudetr America," writes G. R Willey, '‘the city developed from the 

town and temple__ These dtles were the nerve-centers of civiJiaatJon. They were 

distinguished by great pubitt buildings and the arts. Formal pantheons of dsiti« were 
worshipped In the temples under tint tutelage of orgmitod priesthoods. Populations were 
divided Into social classes. Trade was carried on in these cities, and science and writing 

were undor ihe patron:ige of the leaders-in Nucteir America the town-and-temple 

community dates back to BOf) &C, On the periphery of Nwlear America, Middle American 
town-life with lit temple-rnotind-and-plua complex, entered the Mississippi Valley sometime 
between AO 500 and IOO&. Maize cultivaiion {301-2-41; was an esubhthed psrt 
of this complex "[Mew WotM Prehtswry, Smithsonian, W«h. 1941, pp. 548-79], " 
Conquest and interbreeding, *' states Prof R R, R^ Brooks, “ mixed the gen« cultures 

and led towards monOtheisns In religion in the Form of QuetzoleoaEl {BS-I}.Both 

developed, by differeni routes, pyramidicsl architectural forms, Both created ornate 
sculpture. Both had at fresco painting {the zero, the lotus, she belief In the eternity of 
soul, mintmigraiton, attronomy, complex mathematics, calenders, decorated poctery, 

lost-wax metal casting, artfstie textiles, planned elsles, and a government In which the 

balance of power betweeri the priestly theocracy and the military autocracy shifted with 
she fortunes of war and posce" {‘Two Parallel Ancient Civilizations. Spun, Ap., 1964, 
PP„ 13-4], The god Quetzalcoalt who preached non-violence In ancient middle America 
and aSinltlei between the Mexican and Ceniril American architecture and ^Ipiure and 

theie of the Dravidlan South India 1164-1 } strong points showing a High 

probability of the Indians having (hired in introducing the Urban Revolutfon In the Pacific 

and the Aftiericu,*’^ 

355-L All ibe ciyltirationi of hittory at tnumerited by Arnold ]. Toynbee [A Study 
of History, Lon* IW, pp IS-3^J. Karl A. Wrttfogel lOricntd Despot/tm, New Haven. I9S7. 
pp. 173-203, 239-49J. Ruthton Coulboro fTfie Origm of Civilized SbcictJej, Princeton. t9J9j, 
snd othen. can be traced for their origin to two basic »clo-economle world eurrenti 

40- The Pesuviam and ttuflviuni of the South Afiimean AM piano hjive llrsi given the 
manhind Die tocialrsni and wolfare slalc, ui whJcii, like ihc Tivf* of Ausinilia. ihe 

teachers, the arlisfs and cm/isnieii ranked the higlicst tft ihe sociely, on ulcul stale 
which lltc ‘civiiizeil* societies have mil yet aucceeddi t« achieve. 
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Indo-f^clflc *nd ihe tndo^AtiaAac, both hiictl on two iittnt 

j «®non‘X: tN Iwniculturwof rice-^tlas-lwtao iftti fiihihg witbcwt anlmiJ-tabour, 
daltyijj wd rotary matdtrehJ »ocM iytuwn; o. on. hand : and tha ^riodturn 

«.pn.(-labour, rotary rnotion and a p«rta«h.l 
1195^1 h «■ C(yilli«i«»i‘^fh*t hav» fldorjthtd 
twi m* *’***^** ® (ttory ave reuilt^ from varkout ^ntancttonv between £h«sd two 
bMtc world currwiti under viryinj eeolo^lca) and other tendktksoi 

»uld not tidp oth^iK. beciwe the^bortoim of hktwr, an= now expanding ^d we hope 
toward* a Vprettamn of hittory. Wo are probably h«dlJ* 

when ie Sf .IT “The T,^, 

^ MiT.T irchaeologtair record of the Naw World on be eompared^ 

lod.. chroAid/r^rrCnTrrc^^^^ 

will emvffe mav w-H tei = '^pariu¥f 4 »a crt to hind the |enti?i I lotion i Ehic 

will cmtr^e may weTI revotutloFilZ)r& o«r of taltuT^ j i 

the millaitfa" [Crot, Settiflot of We* w^ p l, c ^ ^ *' "****“'’• P'®®** ®”'' 

I uw aecuoat py We* kVo^d Prrtrtcoiy, SnUthion^ Vol 104. Na. 2. p, 43 J. 

di^odu^i ^ .'‘* l««tal «tlh. o«..rZ. d m«t,»d'. ,»C mode. 

iMll-. (3) <> « Ida) fablMtllo, ,h‘ utm Lid l«fo.dTT '”" 
pr.-aoddl.w IlfTpar. >nd phlteoph, a l.d, J.™ 

Such 11 Che ttrauiy of the Stratyai! to hatory. 
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AS ARCHAEOLOGY DEPICTS, DISTORTS AND DROPS 


l-H. There arc pwpte who Ulll qtieititin the pnciinl Yulue of htitory- Without 
Wnowinc wh« h» happened tn the pa« and what h the past eKperience ga.r«d ,n re*p«t 
Of • penieut*/ project, om «n hardly be expected to prepare 4 dependable plan for i» 
jutcettful execution. The tame holda good alto for planning the futu^ course of human 

ptorperity and peace. Human culture", states Kroeher. viewed « ^ 

Llor mafitfeitailoni broadly trace the limits within which the culture of human being has so 

the foundations on which its deveMpment hereafter it 
to be Jeered. The wmc achievements ^ continues the emmeni anthapologist. - represent the 
manifold and tnuftHorm vitues thsii Human group* have bwn able to work out a* tbejf 

cn.,Q4i«4 th#^ iDitB road of their tp«iei and therewith were rendored capable ol reworking 

thetf past deeds and experiences Inca the construction of designs for future living'' ^Kroeber 

A L, Jtjithropofflgy, NY 1M8. pp- 83®-^ )• 

O.R .«sro»v K 

parasitic classes of sociov 

i_it Th. horitoKi of history are now expanding and with them 1* frsln|i Indeed, the 
historian higher and higher In suwe. for it is he from whom both the philosopher end the 
expect a dependable eaountofthe pan human process. &«t the hntonan who 
toettl-teittntiic exp p j. nj^^e of hlnory ihe chronological and gentalogicai 

ri 1...™ jnd apteie ' II ^ 

annals of riling and failing empires and kingdoms na p 

a_i( History should, no doubt, be reconstructed tor the sake of hUtory. l c, toe the 

J-lli H ry kuffirv too must a purpose rf It sUpli’Si to sufvkvOv 

of .™.h r. Z .« of W«or, » . » .r,,™, 

lino the baro* a Moeratton to feneration, and to recite them et appropriate 

famillei, ^ China before the minsirel Homer flourished in Greece 

ODCtsiMt The ind the staldic poemi m Scandinavia were sung by profetsicmsl 

IVJl Welsh hordd tcufu familiar to us. The mstitution of bards and mlnstrelt 

Is found also among some of the African and PolynesUn tribes. 
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+JI. T)i«» fitn {0 a Ion; nt, u conirailict tiu Woo ourrtnc amon; a dau ol hliu- 
riana that too afldenc and die nan~ll(«fate comnuniclet had no tonaa of hutory Hay wo aah 
wor. Moaoi. Homer and Vlrjll hlslonn,,. Mud, more hraoar, cover,., sod, Imporcani .,w,u 
aa the fenad Prodoalon Revolution, die Urban Revolution and the Ferric Revoluclon had 
already paaaed chan It hat patted iince the time of Hersdocua (W SC | Sven ibac which hat 
been writ.., «,me the pmtod ol the Father o( Miawr, I, indeed the hliMryof the predaor, 
and paradtl. o^aea In the name of hlaiory. It ,a not the hlttory of mw. w a whole It i, 
partial Indeed Our -triilcar hlitor,o,raphy haa itin to achieve alair de,reecfob|ettl.ltrand 
matorlty. Thu hiatorutn ol »day l.,r.m, oIRdtlly ecpected under the threat of the pmnihment 
to dittort the fact, d hlator, to u b, otnlorm „ „„„ 


IMtLt.N PKOlOllfSIORY hS UISTOKTRD ll\ niL flRfTISff IMI'ICRlALfS.M 

a h"rh.“ "“T^ a w" “f »' tke f»f».r Imperldl,. cutttrie. are 

.r«re.“nri r'^i wurred m, ol catet dt, hi Jry of dt. • hatlv.' or 

?!, u J ‘ ««?"«">• the "talorliy of the worha 

on the world h,..ory produtml «, fer .ppee, to lech In thdr con»nta a correct aateatntent of the 

.Tl'ea lCw,r T “ «-«"•«»« ■" .hd.«. 

per«nt and pla^ to the Htddl. Eatter, and Orlenut htdory, nttbtwl of correct form. 

:wrE:,r;;':Lr:;r:r:.rrj™ ... 

“ rt'Tr" 711 r •“ :::2 

hiitorjf of nun has, Indsedi, itlll to comt ' * 


on hi. Hhlw i^h I V L 1 MiUhaqther hepn »wort. Id Londoh 

cm hi. Hhhiry tJ Srdoh lnd«, He bejlrt, with an ddtorat, account ol Mte Hlhdu. and 

Tt^rr Twr '^"1 ° n'" "'"“c •»♦”> '» «•“ 

ctotury rtpmtnu tfidr normal condiiion ihr^qpii^ut their u j ♦ *i. 

* h/porti>eiies of a high stage of cwlliwtion' propounded by Sir Wilhim I ^ T ^ 

that rndn and Itt Inhahllinti. -TbeSr Uw, and ^h^tlt.ltlana ^ - as writ Toch 

neither rtor under my thin om ol ihe fudEit uwJ v^e« 

humin mini, Ai thu mmnen. th« ,r« md th« HH.dfu, ,re ^rr.t- 

™ Tfrndiin^^n^tnt^'' 

icace of hfindusun eontpires to prome thi^c ic was rude " fMiir i ^ 

Brwth Indio, 5 th «l. ISSS. II. p. I09J- 

MacauUy pnmA in fIgwing uirm Mdli' HUtory gl tiuili in ritm u c 
-gn th, .hoi., th, gr«c«t worV wh,.h Cotnmm. « 

cf Ciblwn MHIl ■ ton, /otm Stuirl M(||. th, w,lt-4cnowii pbitownfier of Uii/ip !!!1' 

It »t 'ofl* of th« mof»e innrucilv, hhtories ever wlitten' [ Hlf&C p 

"At we pus from \m to lBi£>" write HoWm Furber - thnrdi k „ 

number af wi-Jtm who ire frankly (mporlilim u ru^/di Mifta and jmLapn ” ♦ntreulnj 

Onidi. Au«r.|,a, md New Z«hnd."VTb. Thernfaf -Ipti 

HfttoTicai W..t,ngi on lnd«.■ HfFAC. pi * Cofemalisn, ,n Modern 


T-ll. ■’ElphlnttB(ic‘i o< irtrfrit. " «ite R C MajioifldJf '* wai» Uandsrd wxc-book 

In the cxitninaticn of ihe Intfijn Cwit Service imt the Universities In fndia. The younj EnjlJih- 
nan formw| iheir noilons ol the Hindus, over whom they ruled with iiiott hand* from f book 
which contains such passages as* "The most pronnnent vice of the Hindus 1* want of verKity. 
in which they outdo most nations e»en of the East ‘ (M. Elphinttone, The Hfswry of Indie, 
9th ed-. 1714. p. 305 j. The third great English historian of India, V. A, Smith, writing at 
the beginning of the century, emphui^, " the inherent weakness of the greatest Asiatic 
armies when confronted with European skill and dlKipIlne' (V, Ai Smith, The Early 
History of indie, Ind ed,. Oxford. 1708, p. f07), and prophesied the envitibft relapse of 
India into poHttcaJ chaos, which has beer her normal condition except for rare intervals, 
•'♦f the bands of the benevolent despotism which now holds her In Iw Iron grasp should 
be withdrawn" (Ibid, p. 330). Several other tendencies among European writers may be 
clearly noted,, Eve.n If pdslUve evidence was being brought to light about the past 
greatness of iht Hindus, there was a conscious and deliberate effort to mlnimiie Impor¬ 
tance. This was sought to be done by various ways. One was to deny the untl<)ulty of the 
tiHtfan ctifture by suggesting the lowest possible for even nnposiiblo) date for her Ifitrary 
works like the Vedas and Epics. Another method was to belittle this culture by suggesting 
that Indians borrowed most of tbelr culture from the Greeks and where ihu appeared 
to have no basit, from the Assyrians, flabylonfant, etc. Wherever there was iKe least 
llmtlirity between Indian and foreign ideas. Indians were tiken to be the borrowers. The 
Epics were supposed to be indebted to Homer's works. Indian drama, matiiomatitt. philosophy 
and awonomy were derived from the Greeks, and even Krishna cult was derived frum 
Chritt, The very poor evidence on which such theses were boldly enunciated, even by 
learned stholers. demonsirated i prejudiced mind rather than bad logical deduction or 
Inference .. the European writers, with a few honourabie exceptions, were guilty of this 
kind of partisan national spirit” l Hll'AC pp. H17-20 J, 


B-ll At the recommendation of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britiift and 
Ireland, the I fth session of the Congress of Oriontilms proposed in 1877 the formation of 
an Indian Exploration Fund for expbnjUort, «cavatmni and other researches in archaeo. 
bgy in India on the lines of the Egypt Exploration Fund (later Society). established In 
leaj under which such emintnl archwoiogiits at Sir Fhndcrs Petrie were making, epoth- 
mekmg discoveries. But the British imperlallEm had its own ways, for instance, (I) that the 
subject people or the-natives* must be kept befouled and swdefied » the extent of 
fightmg^ong themselves. <1> that they must fee! ihat they are inferior r«ia«y and tower 
intellectually in comparuoh to their .(len rulers and they have been humble and degraded 
a people since the dawn ol theif Nswry; and that (3) they must be Imparted an education 
which nviy cu; off their progeny iraditforvt and ciViUtHion and be taught to hate 

them and develop partiality for the foreign European Oassical cvdliation. arts, literature, 
and Institutions. Macaulay's pokey of education for India {*005 3 was based on such principles. 
The British Empire tn India was therefore coTiclowt enough not to allow the newly devebp- 
■eg science of archaeobgy going Into .he hands of free scientists. Untversitits and other 

public centers of learning and research. 


7-11 Great developments were meanwhile taking pii« III the field* of the Orlonul 
'•■raing. Egrptotogf AbitioIoi, link. h,>wcn c|» prouhlsMrt. oi, 

k.‘j; „d .h. ,w. Trite Ol <k. ~=rld cl.ltotloo, U« M i 
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ind Egypti oft the othet, were com Inf to light, fitnai Lenormuit aemonttmed m J044 
ihit the word mena which occurs \n the Rigved^ VjJt. 67. 2. dcnotinf j ile^ntte 
quintiiy of gold, could be tncsd to Rabylonta where iJw same term wit employed for i 
woi£ht^L„if In ihe same wiy. it becime hoawn thot the old aabylonlso lunta for miitbn 
wai t,ndhti. Tlie ««ff wu stmpff cdM ty the name of the country which exported it 
(RegozJn, Vedfi Indio. 1895, p. 3W). Robert Brown showed that the system by which the 
Day of Brahma was calculited In India resembled dotely the Htronomlcal lytcem which 
obtained ifl Babylonia. In indent Indian dodrlne of the WorJd'i Ages or Tligas. we are 
orclbly refnlndod of the fiaphratean ideas regardint *paca and time, in both the countries 
the measurements of time and space were arrived « by utilising the numerali 10 and 6. 
The twe ve Signs of the Zodiac have already b«ir attifned to the Babylonian origin. The 
ume da good probably for the Indian and Sumerian coflceptlon of the unWerie:, A, Weber 
{frafUche Suid I, IB46. p. iwj. M. Mulfar (Anc^t Soniikrif Uttfatan ). 1859. p 42S), 
J. Muir (arigmel Sonihm Texts I. ffil2. pp, 181^6: |J. 1874, p. 324 J. M. Witllami |5dm. 
Epic f«iry 1063 p J4), 2. A. ft?goiin ^ li'edfc Indid, 1895. pp. 33Mfil, displayed eioie 
r^^ce bttween the «ory of the Deluge which occurs In the Satipatha-Brghma.a t 8. I 
(C \m B.C.>; Mahabhance. Vana-Parv^ CLXL i. Matsya Pur»„ f; Viditiu Purina V. (8: 
Padmi Furana. XXXVh Shdgvau Furan. VIII. Xll: «c. on one hand, and In e.byloma. 
in r e Sumerian Epit^ Gllfamesh (Befons 2000 B. C the Bibyfonlan. Assyrian and Hittite 
storlet of the Great Flood and th* Hebrew account of Noah's Ark (n the Old Testament, 
on ^ e er. ^ 31 srchiao^OjicaJ i% Concemedp pi&cef oi tndJin t«aif 

"J 'tl- , •' ■''' *' O" <■• long Ur- 

B,,» (b,«, IM7.... ,e. 136-7,. l..„ g.. ^ . ®mn,.T6l.l 

contact l>^twe«n India %nd burner. 


61-A«»»* ll„ „a ^ 

A.» M ■'« *■,>■«» kinsd,* .„g gri.dp.n.i« » l..q, 

■Ire-idv ..01*1 IrtT f'l*'*! *1^,' rt'i *"'*** lining tlw wioftij milleniuin BC u w have 

,T“ ? "* '““''“‘•-I- ■'•C. O-muf. 

^ 1 1 ■*« an-nwnr, of aukin IlKtia and 

iiT ” ‘“I' «» '"''"■al M>lc and variou, foturc. of 

Krtittcloro: ih, ^poiMttlioo oa IJ„ llahylotam ».l, of drajoM ,l,h *™nduK 

. ,«bol of hoov ., «« in 11.1,10,^ .03 ^ 

[ A.t.. »«.i7 ./ftdi., a, PkooH .,ol.«». 

lo^i e. 1. 7.bn ho, 0,11^1 10 HUmaw rtc fomi of 

Icchootoc of the aimu of Bhiihul slop. Ihrough o Mmioualive Iiudy of soch delail. 

Co»n..»or„ . tl»lca dtKlcolol..™, fMIU. p,, I, Mold, . (. * K„m^ 

/.iifflsstrr. /, well ea ihe onH* •p'.nd.o. 

..mJ .hr ■- ink. frL I.I di.- ‘**•'’'1'"# O" unlmak «he hepven^trd 

J^e^nT^JrTo NolS; -y< .ad the «v„,. «„ pie-M.iojoo ».,h«-sodde» 
Sh. Ihc oo^pl diviohie. ,„ ,0. 

^och he 00. .1.0 0, s«chl, CO., cm ^ 

II* MyiikjlLtgjcs *. itumirtrrniJiluMiv. 1. !9S5. PP.. 5:-3bo H, 4^7 61^4 Sai A i 

W. K Aibngisi and P, H Durnmti poiitscJ net beiuecn Indie and Be^loitUsn 

[ Contd on page 221 ] 
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ICh-IL All chit Blv-mjiig enijtigh. In i tp*3ch lord Ciirzsn, Vieefay cf IndU 
^ lB99-tVKH). det.v'draJ before the Ailacic Soniet)- at Galcutia* seated that it was an Imperial 
obligation to India to uncover lU past by ejtpkrainjnt and excavaelont and to preserve lU 
mcmuincnts. k 1901 5 Director-General of Archaeology in India was oppokted tar the 
purpose and thui, going agata$C |he precedent which did not obtain even In Bntiln, the 
BrAlth GovBrniosnt 'n India nmnopahsed the revealini India's past through archicology. It 
was and n icill a diilleng-e to Tree sdenttfic researches In this discipline all the world over. 
Even In Brjcjilfi Che Government eoncems liwtf mninly with the conservation of moisUmertU 
throoeh an Inspoctorite of AMiene Monuments and Historic Buildings, she Ministry of Worki 
and the researches in archieology through -xptaratteas. eitcavactant. publications. e«. are 
ielc to ttie Uhlversltiec and teamed bodies m Interest of seleiico. Meanwhile in the Middle 
East, thfl Bfftrih School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, the Egypoon fxploratTon Society, the 
french Mlsi;on ArcWtagiqne m Cairo, the Brltiifi Museum, the Amcfkan School of Orwnwl 

ftesrwrrh, the Deutsche Orient - Gesellschaft. Che UnlvcriEiiei of Chicige. Michigan and 
Pennsylvania, the field Muteotn of Natural History. Chicago, «c,. etc, produced 
marvellous retuh* carrying back tha Historic period of the region to 3000 BC. whereas ,n 
India where the Indus Civlitmion If a chance-discowry, the period still begins wuh the 
Buddha IC S4fr-1S^ BC) and ihe State-concroHcd Indian archaeology ha* indeed Failed to 
produce . single hid.an afchaeoJogirt of IniernatlonBl repute In the course ol over a century 
0 l Its existence [Darnel. C, &. A Hundred Vw/s cf Arcfc«e1ogy, ion. 1950: Peake. H. .& 
ffUbm, H, J,. rimes* P/dces. Ox. f956: Ceram. C. W., A Picture History or Arc^J^y. 
ion. (938 r Cornell, I.. The Cwicfsv EncycMpcediu cf Arcf«wfc|y, The 

world ef ArannefeifHnd'f^ Chine * Anertat. Un. mi : Hawkes. J.. The World of Archatofugy 
two voli., Lon, |9i3 ; etc.] ___ 


[Fii. tl Mnid, from p- 210] 

SaLfindll Kltu«r I 7 JOS. 5J »341. Araril (>«*» *mo..tMKd ho. tht Ajora. of 
ite VediE lileraluR WK UEidlfehte »id, the Ass»™s M tho A»y,Bi,i on more llwn 
ow .lOWid. .I.O.IIW O rtriki.! »Ml0J> hhWEon u>t Assynu. aoMomot A„n-Ba™-.P.>I 
and A>ura !Jl„a dt Ua Haiivamsa-paiiia l«»a"J »f n«“«“ Is"'* Ahijiiddlla 

and ,danUfi.hS .ha A«>.ia« ><!’"=«'• “'*■ ^ .r R.Bi.,1 a.^l‘ 

of aocoail aaosranhioal aEEoai.,, ihal loaaia 11b cm, iByoad W ho Elaad.. ^tal. 
R,^“ttd 0*1 tolDoo « (h>«IWIdJ of hOEljlilio, add dddrtmodial r.k<.<hdb.p l>.V|dt 
h«n^t.ooo tha AM»rid„. 4 iad tlio Vldavaa of D«arka CAByna 4 Oajaia. ■ 

^ •soma of r.a.lln Ea.Iy Iddian Limm.oTa: L.""* <»'*«“ 

Ary'dd II dm 4 Bobvlodm •. IW, I. IMJ t- Anal. eoml>a ««, 'n«d » 
rAa.L pd of ,1,; «. da«lopad .mo .ha Paraaia Van.,m h. Fa-'od« T„d.a and 

mo r7rE»r) a, llabylodia -nd ll« r““-> -bami*"''* «'•' 

™a.^ S aai ^ .1 aa, IWJ. layalodylad |. Paadya lattc a....apmd .0 d.,ph., . 

UlW;.. hali^al, .IK Pumma yory of Ih. Priato. Sl»i.rt 
A«y„an lajvnd of .!.« iodda,. Iddaa;* dcaa. ,o oiaSH » 

UaskltyAha: Au Ao'o-lndiiia Parallal of ihc Amyrian ^ vy,, ..n. 

. 1 ,^ vJh r Dcwid' I'VSB I ’ l9i!l i Lunatan brortw i[uivcf-ptaics of c «-rili cent. 

I'at UdiX.* r;;, 

„ ,.r Lht Vodio d«..i« Mi.B, Va.aaa, Ilia Marul. add lha Naaiya l.iB, , «I.F. 
^r.; -TIb PcofW of .ha H.,!.la.d a .ha Vaaohod Callam of l.ur...an. Maamo and 

Utarta'a CiH/r«elJWJi *965. pp 227-3-5] 
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of anfiienr* lilrrt* fof M xrcb*eo1ogttt fan lo »pkirc and escavat^ lltff vejiijeA 

iJiP Mooli of the i * *" *■' <nto the ciiltMi-e of 

an* ^ \ "«f<3eo(oEi«l »lt«; tfwlr and folk lingungei. Ueenture, 

an*, ht^toritiir tradii oni r« ivkin wi^i > s““6'-*> = 

e«non,, and P^fnd««e.a) t«hoo.o*,, 

faun* of tho ari^a f* t ^ S*K>l0fr. Jeognpejf, nataral re«*ar«*, flora and 

°! 1 H’ "•“ •■ «'> -.(-ul ««k , „e« .. b. 

Indiii, irchaioloiy kl,J‘H\J° u° w»iund(n( «|um of (he Mpbnil 

lW-^1 ■: "" ■"■' *■ 6 Mertle,., WbV.K, 

bu< wbe.he, (he, tol(in!!l"'h. 

d!::'t 

n« pr. BeddbKt M Pr«oh,„er,( l„jia ^..Ir „„ ,,,„, 

U-IL Some time before 1672, one Miiof rii-., l*j r . 
of bull and an ln*trfp«oo ,„ oiioM^Lla/ * 

Penl*. whfeh Al.«nder C.n.«,ba„ ”"‘1’'""’ ‘''‘ 

that oface fASfl V IB7S n rna^ V ■ v dtjcoifered more Malt n 

f;i 'fMYKr” '•' “1.."r: .r:is; 

niche hidi.li >«h«<>ta»rftbep”V.1ilL,',7^1Ti^ 'Ib'.h.ll ..mad TO uiicrcit 

trmei back 10 the olden traceable reh„ of cL fold proto^oddhm 

(Indian prehlitorjr from the be|mninri of the ^ commoniti#*, and prehistoric 

the mankind) nager. for it wa. Jreld lob of .7^*. 

Valenure 6all. W. T. Blatiford R B f i ' f^iolflllJM and anthropofogim, like 

Lxdekker. A. H- lonjhun, T J,‘Ne^bofd. W ^Lbold Tftii C«kf.«m. P. N Bom. R. 
other* [Das|irpta, H C, Sfh%rop'j^ of P/ehr«erfc Fnd a W Blvwt-Carnre. and 

of the Arthaeoloiical Siinrey liupected Hirappa m IsI^inlT*^? <W'.CaJ. 1- M, Hafgreavei 
*h«n (II d( I «d auggened fo conduct e.tcay„,„, 

than leven yan liter m 1921 [ Ann Rep. Stiperinifrntmt A *b^t ti"demk«» not less 
mentt, Sonhtnt Orcfe fW/1. Tlie find of ch rt * Hindu 4 Suddhiir Alwfu- 

plccographic »3lt of itie above tyae ind (“onoj hlade*, jj, 4 iiocin|on , fg,, 

L .f... r.h.. h. B.. n.« . P-»bddh,„ 

timllir entUgulile. Irani i tupi-petchej u,, Mehenln DMa (*M "''I'lf' ®“'flh dt'W'b'J 

n^r Ufkhana, .ii> Sfnd I Am. A^cftn ^rv ^ 

account of the reflci Jn the flftutrcTtd London Wpi^t ' c-.«e .. ' « ' *^*'^*'’*f^ puWfihed an 

of Awrtobgx lA Oxford, pointed out eb« retembjan«* Lt ^ Profejwr 

valiejf and Sumer JfiN, Sept. 27. IW<], q j •‘el'a from the tndut 

Antiquities, Bricdh Muieum. London end Sidney Smith iLBeper, Egyptian B Aaiyrlin 

pqlfiling out further simjlBritlc* between iltno «k,- L ^ jomt article 

df ,11 tod« «,! vrilh . II.. .f pitMpiHih, „ ’• '”-'1. rUb dlKOVCry 

{tate^ble to the third mrllisniuiii BC., citibliihed the ^ ^ ^ m j 

belonging to the Chilcolldiic period during which ^ valley relk:* at 

iide by side I -Sumeriio Connection with Acdenc iLiia - emptoywl 

^ iiMiia , ; See:.1725 1 



14-11 Tins new* oF the discovafy of »n urbin protohlttoric ci^illaiion in Ificli* w»ib 
ujmefiaB iffinltics. uosuspectod bectuse the cofiientj erf the pre^fluddhlti Vedtc UieratiJee 
dcplctt s itmpla ryrit fife in northern India For that period, shocked the world of archi«loj5y 

.nd history with great surprise -Hitherto India" wrote MirshalL ■■ h« almost only«r»lly 

b«r regvded as one of the younger countries of the world: no mounmerts of r^te we« 
known to Mist of an earlisr due than ihe third century B.C. when Greece h*d already passed 
her xenith and when the mighty empires of Mowpoumia and Egypt had ^1 hut forgoitm 
Now, 4 t «. single bound, we have taken Oiir knowledge «F Indian civllltattoli some 3.0W 
yean oirller and even before that the peoples of the Punjab and Sind were IWing in wa - 
budt cities" (-*nm Rep. Arch- Si/rv fndfo, 1923-24, p. 47). 

The universal pressure compelled the authorlitet In the Briiiih India to undertake 
Wttemitle excaytlfons at Moheniodcro snd Hjrappi and Hafshall was for thU 
.h. =f .n «p.rt d Ik, Mddle -l-ly 

N»r 1 19161 [PkiZ A- S- n» "f '"*<■ '• ‘■.JNd.j,. 1956. Cop. - 

pp. 326, 371 ]. 

is-ll The question that arose m the sequel was that who were the authors of the 
Indus Ovicn the Dravidians or the Indt^European Ary-nt? These are ethnoiin|«ist.c 

r u^ikirh titfi architecture, sculpture, and pottery or jewellery from both Harappa snd 
i^rmi For ’ _ Jineuif" flfily could provide i positive answer* 

and Mdhen)odero had no answer to gtve The lingu g- y 

but unfortunately it lay sealed In tb« ideographic writing of the Indus seals. 

'’"“rrr r;«: 

h>,. 6«. tk. n« O' >” ^ ^ ^ W. mm .«d wh,r. w. 

“" n; rr.Lr t.: 

«,d,„«-"-r.l«6 *.««-,. . 

to,,«[h i»m« °or ihc Win pofolMlo. «<• 66 not know. "Mont, 
name indeed, but whether characte may pe attuheid f Once more, as In 

t« .n,.h,n, b. ron.6 to -b,.b. rTn. m.™ .n. (»■.) 

settling the direction of the writing, le PP# temmon CCXXXVlll. which 

line may b. supposed to re^rese^. 

Where«r It occurs, se^i ^thl^ ( bottom J (foe m^y be another name! 

;r;r :::r:"rik 

ITT T =‘"."'^“6*- 

.„b.U«» fa. ..on' 5an,krt. wo.6 P«'™ ■ 

ZT r "- - L^b‘:::.':.-6oobrfat k« .. 
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ihr«c iirokei, ind pr«umably rapfeienti (rnipty the number tlir«. ff we tike ngiij) the 
Saitfkrlt world for ihit tiumber, tri, in interettlng result If obtamed: — 

^ Hj I X-trfjJ^y 

wn I pu — tr — 9 
From which these values would be ascerEairied > 

,i* = pluj, =tr(IJ, ,^=e 

Could' these be estabhshed It would follow chit the prinelpjo of acrophon/ [ the use of i 
word-sign to repreicnt the first consonant of the Dime of the objest] had some application 
In this writing, and further that the not uncommon eJtaitipEes of intcrtptlont ending with 
the above group would he patrottymki. Gadd arrived at the following provtctonil reiults:^ 
(a) That the writing is. at loait in part, tylUbk. 

^b) That the teil-lnscriptlant are. In general narnes 

(Cj That thcio names belong m an ancknt Indo-Aryin language." 

(Gadd, C, F., Hohenjo-dcro A. Indus Civl.. II. 1931, p. aij-ii), 

17-11. Ungdon't itudj^ of the Indus script led him to support Cunningham'* vkw 
that the hrahml atphibet employed for the ancient tndo-Aryan languages had descended 
from It. He argued therefore that the Mo-Aryam must have come into a direct contact 
of the Indus civillntion for tbit process and in that ease the antiquity of the presence 
of the Aryan* In fndk goes back to a period earlier than ISOO BG, at i* hitherto held by 
Indologists [Langdon, S,, ‘Tfic tndui Script', MIC, II, p, fjlj. 


Before procMdlng further, we need dltcottlng Fndia't traditional early history. 


I8-Ii Ti.e Indian population forming nbout one-tixth of the whole humanity camprltc* 
four major ethnolinguUifc divUiont. vit.. the Austrlc* or the speaker* of the Auttric 
family of language* | 169-175-1 Fn J1 }r the pravidlans or, ai the term means, the speaker* 
of Dravidiin family of languages: the Ttbeto-Burman speakers \ 1S(M ^ and the Indo-Eumpcan* 
\ ho* neeeiswily the Aryetu. because fo a leter wage the term stood for a way of living* 
irrespective of lenguige), as we know from the Manuimriti. X, 45. 'All people* who are 
outside the castes bom of the head, the irm, the tftigfi md tlie foot of Bmhml whether 
they ipeak the Ary«i or the Mledichha languages ire Dasyus. 317-1 the speaker* o! the 
Iitdo^uropcan linguists family { 27M They r«pr«tnt. re*p«tire|y. abouc 2,22,1 and 75% 
of the present Indlin popaiation. Out of the** the first and third have hardly atty written 
(keraiure of iuthqulty, becaute ihtlr eegnomy and environment did not permit them to 
develop the urban fifo. of which the wrieing.form* one of the Chiracteriitic* j223-lJ; Fn. 34| 


19-1!. Tne Dravidiin ii an isolated family of language* Found rennkied mainly to the 
Sooth India and the northern Ceyfon with » few outliers m the Hilly middle India mid the 
habitat of the Brahui* in the far off Sarawan and |balawan tracts of the Kilat State in the 
ccnini) Baluchicon, wherein Ii* nich imponant cHalcollthic telli at Nil, Mehl, Tojl, etc 
[Hargreavei. H,. tsenyations fn Bcludhtrun. Cal. 1925; Stek, A. An Arch»eJe|fcer four fn 
G«fr«i/c, Ol, 1931. ok.]. bfllONglh| to the Qo#tia-Amri-Ma) group of the essentially tramen 
buff wares [ F'iggol. S-. 'The Chrettofoy of Prehlstorrc North-Wetc Indii*. Al. r, I9hb. ] 
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datini baek to pr&-1flditi titnes. ind recftnity diKOvered Edith Shihr which »n to Etrlier 
phuiC*ihc Complex A, belongt to-thfc Kulfl culture [fiicoot E^ f Bridge to tha Anciani Em'. 
Vonnhed Cnrr/izmnni, |46 l3iPp- 27J-4}, hive t>c«> ftHind in the Braiutl country. 

iO-li. Ths following clmlEcatlon of the Drividfan langutgei roltowt M. Andronow'u 
Kh«nw [ fnrfo-fromaf) J^untot, VIL 1-3. I%4, p. f7C]‘.^ 


’ Souihe/n 
Group 


Tamil (Hadm} 

HalKyilun State} 

Kota (the Nllgirl H)f[$) 

Toda (the Nllgiri Htlli) 
Kannada ( Hysore State )■ 
kodagu (Coorg) 

Tulu ( a part dI South Kanara) 
Telogu (Andhra Sum ) 


m 


Z 

a. 


Central 

Group 


KoiSmt (VidarWf or the Beran) 

Nilki (Chanda-Baiur, M, ^ ) 

Par|l (N. Andhra) 

Gadaha (N. Andhra] 

Gonji (the Cooda of the Supura plat^ A Biiter. M. P,) 
Konda (Andhra) 

Kbi (the Khond tribe of Ori»a) 

Kuvl (An£hr*) 


Nonherii 

Groirp 


Kurdkh (the OraD'i tribe of BiharJ 

hako (the Malar trlbo in th« Ra|maha) bilk In Bengat-Biliir) 
Brahe I (central highfanda of B»loch*ita« ) 


The cradle of thn Dwidianv and the phenomenon of their presence in South 
hd.> ««. .in.. Il..«..n...»l »l..« d«.t,p.Ki . Wllw .«*. O »i 

in.™l..«l lh< U.b.n RotIMW I" S”"'"'”' *’•“ ofrt. Wi^PicHic r«Im In 

th. a.ur« ri tti* dHTnulon •" kI» 

lU InKIlliInn »( .he ..mple I" '•'"‘I’ '1“ Urtiw 

imonf iKcm If ihs flnefent Gefltrt! 

likue e closer relationship with anything In , 

scofpiure. The imple»n«eatlo»« of the doctrhie of anf^ (hon-irW«f«0!) 

^ ^ through tueh Drwidlan Miota ai Adya S aiskorashirya. 

them on a rniss^tcafe and It wm truwagn wen 

Umlnnl.. nsd(...Ki.«ry.. V.IUkU.IHfy» «.d "'■»y " '^'1” 

India Th. Dr.,«l.n S«.«. India ha. «." •!« P-l-' f . ta 

in h.T.r fen, U« .1- f- W. ^.Innifeto^ TS» t 

dnnnKtIon, b.w..n .b. D™«lan ^ ^ n ‘ L i L 


Ketfolution wn cradled still survlvei 
Am a rim urban arthitecture a^ icitlpter* 
the world, it n indeed the Orivldfan incHtecture and 

i»ft( began among 
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tlu>wn certain bailc ipparenity tomtfion to ibe Dravidian and the Bintu Ijtiguagw of 

Africa [Hndlani m Africa*, Man. lvi, Fdw.. 1956], on the otlwf. The Oraafdlana, IH« the 
Auttriet and Tibeco-Burmant, belongfng so the Ifido-Pacifir ■corntminiiy, hare rminty bean the 
rke-eatlng and padd/-growing ^ple. The food-habiu, however, may change as the Ved»c 
people had lo do on enieruig the Gangetit Doit j 331-1], but the RteU that the OravldUn 
society had formerfy a ntjurllineil doxent. whkh still torvives m Kerala J Ehrenfelt B.O,R„ 
Aloiher“flf|ht in Jndlo. HydenbaH, |94|, pp, 43-71 ] Co an extent That the ^ongihei Dravidian 
tribes do not, unlike the Indo-Atlantic community, use a stone or ineul ItiduXTy and muMJ' 
facCure their cools and weapons from bamboo, wood, horn, etc, (» a factor chat rolate them 
more wJth the eastern Ausirlct, rather thin the western hdo-Europeans. tho Hsmito-Semitxs 
and others. The wide chronologtcai gap between the incgaliciu ol Europe buUt In the course 
of 3500-1000 BC (Daniel, G. t.. The Mc^oJjih OuiWcrt of Wesaern Europe. Penguin. (9«. p. 
I4S. carbnn*,da«.: Chllde, G. V.. ' Megalith**. Al, 4, IW- 8 , pp. 5-1 3 J. on one hand: and 
those of South India [ Sriniyasiri, K R„ 'Tbe ME|alUfiie Bunak & Urn-Tieldi of South India in 
the light of Tamil Luereture & Tradition; aj. I. 1944, pp 9-16; Wheeler. R,LM. Brahma 
gin & Cfiandravalli iW'. Append. G & D. At. 4 , 1947-0. pp. 3 Q 0 -T' Kruhnaswamy, V. D.. 
'MegaJUhle Type of South (ttdi.% M 5. (949, pp 3MS; etc-] dated c 2D0 BC-aD lOO, on 
the other, preclude the posubuliy of an immigraiJon o» migration of the buiWert of the 
kfffohktippodtii or the Soutfi Indian megaliths n mentioned in a Pamly* inxrfptioo. from 
Europe 10 India- or Yict vtn^. 

ll-ii In Assam the Auttrk-ipeaking Khath and the Tibeto Burman-speaking Garos 
and the Nigii itill buifd the fnegalithic itruccuret [ Godwin-Autten, H. H. 'On tbo Stone 
Monumenu of the Khast Hllla Trih«.- }iw. I, 1873 : Clark. C B., The Stone Monomunti 
of the Khan Hilti'. jfRAf, |J|, f874 ; Godwln^ustin, H, H . Nag= Monumenij,' tA, IJ. 1873 
Hutton, J H,. The Meaning d; Method of the Erection of Monolith* by the Nagi Tribes'. 
JMI, Lll, *932; ‘Some Megatlchic Works In the jsmm Hilk' JASBoog XXil. *926; Milts. 
J. K & Hutton, J. H.. ■Afident Monoflthi of North Cachar*, J.A5Bcng. XXV, 1929: 'Astam 
Megalith*, Ant, III, |929 , Fraier, J. C-, The Megnhehic Culture of tlx Nags Tribes*. 
Rcsurch & frogroUt V, 1939 : etc.]. The Megiiiiiiie uruccuret occur in west Burma a»id 
Malaysia ei> the mainland, i«d in the islands of Sumatra, Nut, Lao*. Mimtalnert, Sumba. 
Flores. Celebes [Peake, H., & Fleurt, j, H., Jimoi. it Pfocet, 1956. pp. 285-301 ), etc., and in 
Japan (Brion. H., the Weritf of Arc^oeetegy . bidia-Chfiio-Aflievice, J 959 , pp, 45 ], |n the 
Pacific Basin they have been found In the New Hebrides. Malecula, Caroline*. Sn«ii», 
Toegs. Tibuat, Rorotonga. TahltJ, etc. [Peak A Floure. op. CH. pp, 295-301J -A Itgand", 
wrlM Paak and F*eure,“ tells of the 'churning of the oceiii’ | Samiidra-maotKana | by a god 
armed wiili a grew stone, and this luggcsta 4 poulblliiy that the people who brought 
the Megalithic Cull to the Indian peniniula and spread iharc the use of irofi md of pottery 
may have to some ext-iu eomt by *«'' (up, «<(, 24 B- 9 J 

im. The preiftiTce of the cerebral or rotrofleic conKHwnta 0- 'J* ». ■*!) 

chiratteriHic of the Dravidian and ionic Drtvidliti words occurring m the Rigved* (Burroiv, 
T., The Sdiukrlr loeguogf, Lon. *955. p. 386}. showt that the Dravidian* wore presefic in 
the Rlgvcdlc habitat in the Indo-SirasvnU batin prior to cj |600 BC. J BlocJ* build* up 
hii cue of the Drividltn movement from the north to Che wuch on the bills of Hie 
distincTivp cerebral f eCcurJng in such New Inda-Aryan JaniuagCi «* t*ie funjUbi, Bangru 
(hiir^l'il), Rlflasthan!, Gu|arbtt md Marathi [Pre-A^ro" A /’re-Drorirflan, Cakucte, 1929, 
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p. 371 0«> d ih. — {-»»» o' ‘I* « 'T J J 

n..r *|*« »utl,w.rd. .nd«ll»! tta« GaHr» -n- «•««>';';' “”■* >* 

D„vH, ,r«pp (WJtoP. )■ C»“- "• ;*T,' 

XV,., .3 , 33.3^2 

" (.rKh„ ™i » n« U. A...«c ch^M.. tom »h.h 

IS or uJr«Miai*n ^.rrvi i . j w- k-ivi* aEreadv nCiticed thji in tb* name of tfie fiver 

Che Hindi miune <±i,^ot hw tfeicended We bive aif«ay noiiceo 

33.,,. N... to p. u.™ ».M p-.«K-.», - 

prp..d« m rt to.p.3. .h.p 

mo« dtolilB) »d da. pto.™ « .!» -I«to« 

thac ayilliblt before, T>i« ^ mlHBnlum BC { ^-Mhen thu acerimn Qile 

Gulmuhimmad^ culcure fed W j The iepaniton Of KhMikh- 

were in the Tam raparm veiley m _ ^ ^ | J i^cnb^i to 

Md.p|.pdl.P b,..0™«o^J^^2r|^ 1 oL* »d .b. Gbbd. d. 

die tMoniJ and ^ * pi „ the f.r« half «rf the third millenium BC {when 

Chhauljgarfi and Gon wan i _ Mo-Gingetie batm md the Pentritiilsr 

the ftidu» CivillPiion was t ^ viiieyj and the northern 

Chatcallchic Clvdiiaiion wm in . jcarnftwka pla«L \ . Then, frtim the middle 

MahirMfuri. taiited in the DraYidiah tp J ]i„|c<,unii [ o( Battir and Vidarbh \ 

ofthe «4ond ®'f ‘^J7anrthE Ve^rArrant o«upiod the Mo¬ 
on {the tndbs Civilioiiar i en e the IjrawidUn ipcakers ) 1" ipite of 

Sarwvatl biiln whore they were laneuate had exiited ■• for an extremely 

generaf t^lnion. the anturiei BC,1 -mo Telugn 

chore period of contrary, wm remarkably iofig lived and 

(Tolu) and Kannads-Tamll, ^ Chrhtain Era (1- 4th AD) The divergence of Tamil 

dJtlnttjrated onfy in '’’J'® , \q | ■ Uxttoiwtic Analyse ol the Chronology of 

andMalayabm took pl4ce m j .'''I, v(l 1-3 I9£4 p. 186 ]. 

Oicmtegration ct Prt^Dmvid.an; mdo-fronmn jernef. V(L 1 3. 1 ^ P J 

I rn oarrebte *he abovn data ic they tund « pr«qni, and 
7Ul Let ds awemp . ^ ti,« exchisively Dravfdian retroflex «undi 

derive icnstive goiH’rallmlons* ^ _ » 4 ft©ujs« of their iiymri was scindardiied by 

b, .to R,*«3,b Wo., -to 

. I1-(J .... BC. <!.« 2“ r.JI;fX old 4..», of *v.... ..B lb. Abb..- 

(n an area lying “ the eitt o . f-riul 5SB*30 BC, and others, do not contain 
m..,., ,...rip.i«» C. loro. Xstoto. .f tonibor- C.<. I«l. P 2.1 

iheie toondi tT*raporBv.al»* ’ ^ becaoK. the Indiu ctvillaiton 

po,.. N* h r.. .bo. <b. RI*ycB.c Ptopl. .to 

had ended about IBth C • BC J f In chat eat*. 

thn Dravidiaart in ,, „ through a cfois reUilontlup alone 

hiiguLicIt horrowniii cannot ” Bo«ib!e In view of the artliMokjgtat hlalui 

.h>t .u.h . bOBblto. ptonomto. b.^ «■' b»d. »d <b. l>.lMto Gro¬ 
tto. cccw> Ovll...ltoi. Ol 
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Culture IQ the VinJtC bido-Aryim [ 51, SJ-I | who wer* in close viocuUOn 

of the Oi^vidlmi. on the ether: the lUthars «f the Itidui etvIliiacJon an teldem he MtntHietl 
residnaljljf with ihcM protehlsuirrt north Indtln DravhtiHU* The viorthip ol the phatlul linl 
the MoCher-’^oddelJ li not 4 distinctive DrirMiiui featarOj Iqt K wit prevstenc moch eerlior 
in the Middle E«t \ 174-1 ^1 Southe«u At(s »nd some other areu.. Rie South Indian 
term hnga for the phallus belongs etymotoglalljf to the Auitrie Ungtiege fsmlly [ Prtylmhi. 
J'T i PD. pp. B*lS]> shoiArlng thit itt iworthrp wit borrowed from the Aounct bit Ih* 

Dravldiint. They liter, m their turn, developod it to the htighn of the S'aiua Siddhintj 
[ piyinijrati. V.. Serve StdcfltBnta. Lon. |9S4]. 

25-11. Turning to the Brahuii. whole iwigyage wai the earlnut to have hnntbed off 
from the Proto-Qravidlin eirJssr during the 4ih mill. flO-. we find oimelves confronted 
with certain tjlffictili iltmtJons. “Here fat Lothttj Harappm Culture*'' obiervei A L 
Barham . did not suddenly dlsappcer. but mergiKl with Intfuslye cultures .. CM it bit litlt 
the Harappa people slowly carried their culture Md language down the coast.. . then 
crossed rise Coimbatore \ Palgtia: } Gap and ffnaHjr settled in the plain of the Kaverl ! This 
Is a very tempting hypolhesii, but it hat difficulties, for It does not explain the pretwra of 
the Gondl and Mafto latiguages far to the east 0 # India, If we are to bring them Into picture 
We mutt pottulllc a much earlier penecruioit of Omvidlan-speaking penpfes into Central 
India - peoples who either had not icqirlred the high civiiuation of iht Indus or had muefi 
degenerated from it" [‘Some Reflections on Dravldlws Aryiitt'. filT c, II 1943 J further, 
we find from the histerry of the firahuit that they were a Ute comer tn their present fiibitac 
in the hilly central BaltrchlstM. '‘We firtt find the Brahuis Hi autherrtic history." writ« lJ« 
authors of the Indian Gamteer." diviifee into groups clustering round KalAt under a chlof 
called Nlr Umar Driving out the [n popululon of the jhalawfin country, they made them- 
selvai masten of the whole region between Martung and tasbela fio, |X. p, IS^j, Under 
Che (ircumstnrces, we should look elsewhere for ilie focu* of this fmgumie dtRerefttiattcm. 

14-11. Out of the Indian hnguistic groups which have culuvated & wHtien llwr«u«. 
vil,. llie Indo-Aryans and the Dravidlini. k Is only among the Inter thot we find some of the 
most pflmJtive tfibe*. The primitives among thi former hive demonstrably i««Jy acauired 
their praiflhi tndo-Eufopein languages like the Bhih, while their tultur* remains still mainly 
of 1 non-lndo-Europein type, whereas (h,i does not „flfn to be the caae m respect of the 
DrwJdfM primitives, a fact that suggests 1 higher antiquity for the lairor. The most primrtvc 
Drwidlan-spoking iHbei. for Instance, the Kadirs Md the Mala-Pa near amt of Kersfa and the 
Psliyars of Madurai Disc { Madras or Tamllnad 1 are itllf mi|,ily ),union whoso economy and 
equipment of took k eisentfaUy like thoio of the Auiirk prlmlttycs. Further, their social 
Initltuilofti betray some Austrk turvivaii. for msttneo. the fdiog of the teeth, etc 1 Thurston. 
E„ t( Ringacha/h K., Cotces & rnbei af Swfthem fisdie, Mad. I909. Vot. Ill, pp. 75, 133 V 0 I 
TV. pp. 33. eic.J. The mme appfies to the less prloiitJvet who are horttcukun«,_<am-hunters, 
vit. Tilt MMiveiant, the ThwitapuliyMS, the Mathuvani (use the blow-gun), the Kamnlkahs 
(mike dolmens/, etc. (Hutton, J. H, Cotfe 10 fn*o, Oxford. I95J, pp. 9 . JO] 

27-11 It appeers to the author that the OravWito.jpBaxert have been in the leutlserr 
pan cf The Peniniulir India from bufore (he times the Indo-Piiific Auitrlc bunting and (ater 
the homculturiii triirtt wim their dihbJe. the blow jun, the tww, the dog, thg pig, the 
buffalo, md atm Istet the ground-ne. etc., came from the eiti; ,nd the Indo-Atlantlt pre- or 
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nofi-fndO'-Eut'opcan ind the later iHe Iftrfo-Eurupcifi peaplei wHl* their ftorw blade ‘ iompa* 
lire' ird atlier tooli amd citife-herdlltg-tum-ttiltivilion from the west made thtir »dv«it 
(MO India. The Orrridiani were thut tuUunilfy and economically trowed by the two (reat 
bawc comrruntifei of the world to whom we can trace the origin and early de«k»pmeBt of 
all the clyilEiatlofti of Kiitory. in their own home. The reasoni were Indeed more of 
geographtcal fixture than anything else. At the Eascerh Ghatt that merge into the Wettern 
Ghats fn the Nlljirls form ft bfanch of the MW-Indlin Orogriphle complex 1 BW ). 't *rii 
natural on the part of the earlier Auitnt hunters with their bfow-gun, the bow and the 
dog; Iltd the l etter twiicolturlie Incipient food-producers with tlwr dibble and the pig and 
ftin later the groi/nd-ax« \ KW-I t and the buRWo, u* turn towards the touth througli 
the Ewtem Qh^it and reach the tip of the ptflinsuh try the way of the contlguoui Wntetn 
Ghiti and even Ceylon through the tubmorged prehistorfc land-diridge or the Sethn In the 
course of the pufiuince of their migraiory etonomlej. Similarly, the South India offered 

well-watered cultivable land and pastures in its plateaux and piedmonti to the Incipient 

tufiwators and cattle -herders of the Indo-Atlaiitk Community, the blade-lnduur to-bearing 
pro- and Inde^Europesm, at a time when they had to seeh newer and newer homes conie- 
Cliient upon the advincmg AfrailiK Deslcalion. The cattk-herding immifnniW into India found 
It more profitable to turn their faces south instead of the east, where n« much favourable 
climatic coRdlilonl for pastarxiism occurred lit earUftr times. As a result of this, more pastoral 

tribe, hivo penetraied the OravidPan South Irdla, than they did In the «it in the Austrlc- 

ip«akins rniUtu 

JZ-W --the NqfCh Indian and Soijth Indis^n Kinship ind rwan'laje , 

observers C, Von Fuerer-Haimendorf, " ar^ diimetrically opposed, .nd reflect two entfrely 
different principles. The northern syswm forbids the mifrkge of p«r«oi related by blood, 
the wushern favours cross-cousin marriage: the northern lystem -through the rule of village^ 
exogamy-leads w the spread of ^*utie lineages ever targe ar««. the touthern system keeps 
kinsmen togeibor and works for the seH-lufritkncy of the vJlIage. Had Dr«idlan popuUtions 
lived Irt the north and mingled with the Aryan invaders, an overbpplng of the two systemi. 
faulting preiomnhly in compromise, would have b«r, mevitable, but as it «. we find a 
eombinatlon of ihe two principles only among the f^arathi-speaking populaclont. whose lonsh.p 
tyttem. with 111 tolerance of crofi^utin marriage, represents a compfomis* between the 
Northern and the Southern pauerm- And it is also in Maharashtra that the megahthlc Irmw 
age eivihtatton mutt have dashed with the lolithward movement of the first Aryan people lO 
Invade the Deccan. In the eattern part of the Peninsula, direct contact ^ween Aryans and 
Dravlditiit s«ms to h-ve occurred much to«r. Here large block of tribal populatk™. many 
of whom spoke and stHf speak Mania ^ Austrk family. I7l - I t bnguagii. formed a buffer betwetn 
the two great population group, and the aborgmal's .ttlmilatlon tte one or 
remains Ln now incomplete. Such tribes as the Kofemt. Goods and Oraont were l^vldi^ 

nised, white others, .nth at the Baigas. adopted Aryan languages.If the Dravldiaita of 

today were the remuanti of ancient Oravldlan popuIttlOM which once occupied the whd* of 
India and in the course of a ptocew of attrition were grxdualty pushed southwards by victnri- 
out Aryans, one would expect their fwiguages » wmpnse a large number of splinter 
roups. .. bus nothing of the kind (t to be seen; iJI (he Or-vidiwi languages are ^efy akin, 
and jppftar ratlsor se the branches of a group stiH In a State of organic growth *' [-Whon, 
How and from where did the OravWluis come w tnduf. iAC. II. J, IS&4. pp. 14+-*! 
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29- 11. Th<t old coots of interiiroting such hlicorical ph^noment ss the immigraiicnt, 

mtgracLoot and subtllzailons pn tefmi of conquers and dereiu ma;^ hardly help oluciade the 
mochanlos of tho pratohjicorio Orawdian movemenu within ths subcontinent {47-48-4 J The 
major economic factors under the infiuenco of toil-cithaiisilon, dlmatJC doviatlont. plagues or 
peiitltenccs and ruth tither physicil and biotogical causes, rather than the huntan ones ( tribal 
warfare^ head-hunting, eit,), give normally rise to group-moremena among inch hunting and 
horticulturist peoples as the early Dravidians rmut have been. Such peoples have to keep 

Incermittencly moving onwards In the sequel of the uhauKion of the game and the tartillty of 

soil and of water-resdsrees. The lndo-£dropeans were plouglHculiiwaiars-cum—herders In the 
peneplanes, fens and well-watered plateaux in contrut to the early Dravidistvs ptirittlng thclf 
economies on the hlfl-sidet. in the forests and their margins, and the two peoples have 
had no plea at all to fight with each other for economic reasons as the protahlstorfans in 
India are tutored to believe 

30- 11, In view of what we have reviewed above, the best course is to start from 

the proposiiipn that the Dravidtans have been In the South India tlnce (imft immemorjai 

before even the pte-lndo-European Austnes eTvtep~ed the subcontinent both by the tea and 

the land from the cast ^ 49, IS9-I J They were hunters and fithers or^gliulJy as were the 
ancestors of ell the peoples of tlie globe 

li was front the Eth milL BC onwards that with the rite of the Incipieitc productive 
economy of horticulture among thtni the Austrkc-speakers began to spread far and wide 
from their home in the Southeast Asia, In the sequel of ntainly the toll-exhiiistion and in 
the eoune of these movements they entered Irujii from the *wt both by the »a and the 
bnd more than once on their way to the Middle East. Africa and Eovepe | )74, JOS-I ^ - 

ai-iL The nuclear South India, the habitat of the Dravidiani, ii that tnanguler part 
of ih* great plateau of tbs Penlntular Mil which lies south of tb* Satpuraa and Chuiu 
Nagpur highlands, bemg ftauked on its east and the west by the Eastern and the Western 
Ghats. I 1^1 J. respectively, that unite with each other m the Nll|in HUN. The 
lowlands overlooked by it In these two direetioni were tinder the sea and have been 
forming by the vast dcposltt of alluvia [the late Tertiary Cuddafore and Warkelll beds 
overliln by the two Laierltet which In their turn ire succeeded itnUgnphttalJy by the 
Eait Coast and the W«t Goait Alluvium > by ihe rivers that run into the Bey of Bengal 
between the GugS and the Temrapar^i, namely, che Subaru a rekh^, the Biiurnj. the Meha* 
nadf. the RJsWkuJyd. the Vimaadhira. the Languliyi, the Godavari, the Kistna (Kflthni), the 
Penner. the Palar. the Ponnaiyar, the Cauvery {Kaverl). the Vaigaj. and ihe Tamraparni. 
on one hand: and into the ArabUn Sea. vit the PeriySr, the Ponnani, the Netravati. the 
Sharaviti of (he Gursoppa Fatln the sacred Gassgivati which on the We« Gjtst formt the 
traditional border between the North and the South, Mandivi of Goa. dm Vithtshiht, the 
Saviirl, (he Ullhli «f KaJyan, ihe Vaitariii, the Daman Ganga. the Puma, etc., on the other 
hand. Thfl South India or the D4kihi<,ia (Eng., DecHSui j, as the people it? Mli call it, offers 
five types of esvironnients to the human ecortomy, yit, the hu«t(ng-g«her(ng m the 
forests, iJw fishing on the riven and the ua, the pajwratfjin its cha dry interior, the 
horticulcure (Ksnnri) on hill—aides and othnr situations and plough-cultivation or agrltuliorH 
on the coastal fowtands and plateaux 
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32- 11. Since the Eastern Ghits brafich off from the Mid-Indlan range tooth of 
the ChgiJa Nafpur Hiihlandi, it was but nsturtJ that a niimbef csf horticultijrlsi Auisrtc- 
ipealtJng tribes, which were nntering the subeonttncrt from the east acroM Assam wd 
were moving graduiil^ in the sequel of 50 iM*hat»stion turned toutfi and reached the 
end of the penlniula and even CejJon b> the way of the Wwiern Ghat beyond the Nilgiri 
Hilli Ih the touri* of this proewt a number of Dravid'sr hunting tribe* may well hare 
come In contact and (n thit manner the productive economy invenred and spread by the 
Austfics was diffused to the Dravldlan South, There it evidence available In the form of the 
terhtitot in tha Timraparnf riliey suggeiting a ilmifar process of Jniciation of the Oravldlsn 
tribes to the homcultura nt the hand of * bfida-toolt *od caiit^bearlng Indo-Atlantlt 
communinity in tha course of the (ate 5th mill BC. if not earlier. 

33- 11. Tilts double dose of the initiation to the incipient productive economy mutt 
hare given rise to » peeuliar social pattern in cciurse of time among tne Dravidiant of the 
south. One of Its petoliantici was that peoples who were the gurus adopted the language 
of the initiated Ohes, The DravIdian society was originally pratrllineal. |f a new comer marrlet 
the girl of iuch a community, hit offtprihgt would speaJt the language of the moilier and 
her family. Even if tha msimed girl goes to the house of 1 patrilineal husband and his family, 
the children would normally ipesfi m niDther’s targuage among tfiemselvet. In a patrilineal 
family the huibend arid wife's language becomes a mature of the two in respect of 
mainly the vocabufarr. The mother would naturally speak *<th the children at the breast 
In her own Ufiguage and the father in hts own. But the ehltdresi, tihless controlled, would, 
wik muiLilllly in the language oF the mother and in this manner the linguistic chaiifB can 
take place tn few generatiofis evtfi in a patrilineal eonnnunliy in favour of the language 
oF die female m whicfi though the tusiomt of the male prevail, floth the Ausincs and the 
Middle Eisternert thus ioii their languagei. in favour of ihe Drjvtdtm speeches, bui the 
mssKutfont of thcie peoples prevailed as i result of which the Oravidlan civlflration began 
TO aKimllata the allerr craits. 

34- 11 The incipient productive economy Involved an Intermittently migratory Hfe 

crF a nature different from ihai of the Hunting-gethering stage . The new economy now set on 
migration* iheOravidtan hortittilturisw In the sequel of so! i-eith auction, and in some such * way 
the Srshuis seem to have differenttaied from the main body of the speakers of the Proto - 
Dravldfan of which the Tamil i* the nearest reprcjentadve. by C. -WOO BC, By 
the time these people reached the |ndo-Sarasv3t1 basin, the earhsr pre-Vedic Indo-Aryant 
had already passed on to the Gangeik valley and the Vedic Aryans were then entering It 
and therefore the language Of the Rijveda was subjected « phonetic and other changes 
ini of n DrOivnJiarf jpetebi 

35- iL W€ liavc already oociced how tbe Afrasi 3 i(> Dtilccatiofl soon bejin to expel thn 

folbvveri of the rvsw productive economy baled on culti^JCion of ccre^is and As the 

dtuiccatior was guneralty gradual, so were the movements of the various waves of the mixed 
farmers In search of new homes. India was tha cotmtry that offered the best of the opportu* 
nicies to them. EmFi wive of the Indo-Ailamic mixed-farmers brought in a new Innoviikm 
from the Middle East into India The climax was reached Iti the UrUih Revolution 

34,41. The </imiilc condiikjnt in India wnre. out of the Indo^anfetfc Flam, much 
mo»E [uvourahia In the South thin m ihe cast in Atrim for tilt fndfl-Atlintic community 
to carry the Urba/* ftcvolution to the kido-Pactfic community in order to reply, as H were. 
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tbe debt ^ having b«(n inflating by tht: lamr ta che producalvt economy. Thri 4s the r« 4 toii why 
we find sbe Pentmutar Chilcolrthic Civihmion turned more southwardi Jrom th* Indo- 
batln than towards the east. Anattyn wv. Indeed, the hero of the Introduction 
of the Urban devolution Sn the South and thene* to the Pacific Eaun from the Dmvhlwn 
Eaii Coait of Oriita. Andhra, and Tamltnad Tamtl'nad became the main theatre of 

thli aciivicy.. 

37-U. Tamilriad came into existence u a. reiult sf the ailt-defroitijon by the rivers 
lying between Madras and ttanyl Kumirl, Evidence of the advance of land", write H. B- 
Mcdlicotc end W T. Blinford, " ic to be found on the Tinneirelll coast, where the deserted 
port of Korkai, now five miles inland, has been iddntifind with the ’ Kolkoi fiemportum ‘ of 
af clattlcaJ geographers- About 600 BC Ihlt town was the capital of a kingdom ij of the 
Pandyas} and an important sea-poft By the time that Marco Polo visited this, coast In 
1172 AD, the advance of tliC land had necesittited ihe ahandonmenc of the old port and the 
cctehlisTunent of a new oneat Call, .a town which has also decayed ftnd was rorgotlen till iti site 
was dltcovered and recognised by BiihOp Caldwell'' [Geology of India, tl, Cii, J87I, p 307J. 

3B"I|, The continuous historical tradition embodied in the Tamil liieraturo about the 
flourishing of three Sanghams (Academies) under the patronage of (he Pandy* kingi IS 
noteworthy, Agutlyan^r {Agattya), the sage usociated wldi the migration of north ere 
culture Into South IndiA hnded the Ftrst Sanghtm. the Talaicbangam; he ii dremed to be 
the author of the oarhett grammar of tho Tamil language. The same sage and his disciple 
Tolkipiyar . author of the TolkJpplyafA, the earliett extant Tamil grammar) headed tlie 
Second Sangham. Both these Sanghamt arc said to have lasted many centuries. The Iasi 
Sangham is brought down to huioricat omei, and hold to have been pitronited by numerous 
Ptndys monarchs. No works attributed to the wribart of the first two Sanghemt have come 
down to us Minpt che Tolkltpplyam. It it likely that the Sangham existed u an organlud 
academy for several centuriei from about the Sih or 6tb century BC. A section of the 
Tolkappiyam gives us glimpse* of Che political, soetd and religious life of the people- Tlie 
PufSnarfiru otherwise knowti n PurappegU.u or Puram, forming a work ol the Eilutogii 
cgiiectlon of the Third SangHam ( Maourai) contains 400 rherolc poems describing the achieve' 
menti of many princes and warrior?. Padiri uprattu of the tame collection contains poems in 
praise of eight Chera kings. The Second cdHectlw of the Singham work comprising the 
PatcupiU.u works is valutble historiographicatly: Out erf this the Tirumi/ruhdr rvppodai furrtHhti 
an account of various hitt-shrines of the dl«y Muruga (later identified with Subrahmanya 
or Kanihaya) t»ie poafucp^paJol g(v« a picture of the great Choi# port of KkveHpMtinam 
(the jK.haberls of the Graeco-fiiman accaunti) and of trade rulatiorfs of ihe Tnmklt with 
foreign councncs. The ParurnPanufruppodol contains historical accounc of thn Itlngdom of 
Kinchl (Confeevaram I being further valuable for a reconstrutdon of the polKteal geograph)! 
of the sauthtrn India r the EimpS^aryuppo fei pormyt historical deuihi about i number of 
con temporary rulBn of the Chert, the Chela and the Pandyi kingdoms: the Pandya rulers 
are further celebrated Irt the JHeduntlkorrehl and the Kedunalvidal and the famous Knrtkala 
Chela of the Ind cent. AD In the PoruniraiTUpps Ul ^ and lastly the HslaipalukadSm or the 
Kuttanrruppadal give* us :i glimpse of different regions of the (and and Its civilization 
( piibJ. V. If., fbe Tomtit tSOO Yebrs 171)4^ Aiyugar. P. T. S.. Hiitory of the Tamils, 

|7t0 : Srifllvasacharl, Rao Buhadur C- S.. ’Tamil Llurauire*. EneyeJoaed'e ef Liitratatv, KV, 
174b, pp. TS7~44: Olkshltar, V. R, R., Studios In Tamil Llteratura and History). 
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19-lL There were five different commjnitiEs scattered in different parts of the 
country md living apart by clam, each hiving its own tutelary deities ind chiefs fallowing 
their own cuitoffli and manner of living, luch as Mtfrutofiwifkof or agrieuittirsi tribes, Nurocfti* 
imltaof or wnTJ—igricijlitiral tribes, MuWdJniofckitl or pastoral tribes^ MeitfwInHJkAol or fishing 
tribes, and ficlalmafcfeijf or hunting Erlb«. Among the agricultural tribes the towns were 
called Ur. Peror (big village), and Mgdor (old village). The chief of in agricultural ifibe 
In metent times was called Uran (lord of the village) or KiFavan (elder, owner}. The 
aem^agricultural tribes living in hitly distfiew were known as Kuravar, Their chief wat 
known as Verpan or CNIampan. Their lowni were modest dusters of huts called strwkud* 
(little huts). The pastoral tribes mtiabited jungle tracts of land- They lived In villages 
called then and padl. The men ware called Ayar and tdaiyar Their tribal drum was 
called pambai. The fishing tribes lived In villages called pattanam or pakkam. Their chiefs 
were known at Cherpan ot Pulamtjan. Turaivan, and Konkan. and the ordinary men were 
called Parather and Nulaiyar The tribes Inhabiting desert tracts were known as Vedar. 
Thets were tlie nomads. They lived on hunting and plundering ihe ad joining countries. 
The hibitatiom were cjited Kurumbu, and their war drum was Tudi. The people were alto 
tailed Maravar and Eymar. The pastoral tribes werahlpped Vishnu: the hill tribes worshipped 
the god Muruga; the Rihing tribes worshipped the god' Varuna; the agricultural tribes 
worshipped the god Indra. while the nomtds worshipped the goddess Kail, There were five 
terrltofUi divisions, such as hills (Kuruncftl), plain (Werui/wm/. the region between hills and 
plain (WulmiJ, seashore ff^eiffuil). and waterless waste (AilofJ. besides, the Telkuppiyont refers 
tfl four professional castes such M Amsflr {KshatrlyM or Kulcfs ), ,*ntJicnor or Parpar 
I Brahmans), Vanlkar ( Merchants), and Vdlatar (Agricahurlstt). The duties of the four 
CIM« are thus described: larmng. teaching, sacrificing. offlcUtlng « sacrifices, giving alms, 
and receiving alnrs, ihes* belong to the Brahmins. Learning, sacrificing, giving alms, protecting 
the people, cntshiiig the wicked, these are the runctiom of the king. Uarning. sacrificing, 
giving aimt, culilvatton. trade, md tending cattle, these belong to the class of merchami. 
The Vellahi are divided into two dasses, the higher and the lower Thu duties of the higher 
type of vellatas are learning, lacrificing, giving alms, cultivating lands, trade and tending 
cattle, while those of the lower type of VelliHs are learning (excepting the Ved«), giving 
tlms, cultlvatmi lands, tending cattl*. trade, and services to others. Only CefMio duties were 
spstlal to each class Thus the special duiies oF a Brahman were to officiate at sacrifices and 
receive gifts: those of the king to protect the people and punish the wicked; those of tht 
merchsntt arid the higher Vdllalai cultivation, trade, and the breeding of Mttle: and those of 
the lower Vellilas services to oiher*. trade, agriculture, and the breeding of attte. The higher 
VellaUs and the merchant class had at first the same duties to perform, evon though m 
actual practice each dm ,perialit«J In one or another wdk oft-fe, The merchant ^ 
commorciil matters The attention of the higher Vellalas was -barbed by high matter, of 
state They could enter '"to vocation, allotted to the upper three classes, Wac^hlnarklniar 
jme, that Vellalas could glvo tbelr g/ris in marriage to thote of th* kingly dist^ serve In 
the army a, eommanderi. and could become kings of the second class, and e ca e roiu 
and -Vd' (Kurimifomonmpr I The VeHalai occupied i high position during the days of 
Tolkapplyar. In the word, of T.ruvallurar, the author of the Kurd, they constituted the 

noble heritage of a nation- 
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At the Te/l<Sppi 7 -(rm Inform* ut the eoantrjf w« lertAt >nit ihere wm plenty 
of .griln meat and fiih: the Cherji counwy w« noted for its {juffitkici, |ld(frurt, pepp*^ 
4nd turmeric In the Chola couiitry. watered by the Kaveri. it wu luted that the ipice 
In which an efephant could He dawn produced enough fio feed seven, and * af *wd 

yielded a thousand kdluma of paddy 

40- 11 , f^w let u* turn to another llneuiitic group possessing an ancient written 
literature (nduding the historica) tradition. This It that greatest literary contribution 
of (he ancient man which is written in the Sinskrlt-Praltrlt languages of the Old and Middle 
tndo-Aryan }27M,f belonging to ihe Indian Indo-Curopeins (the Aryani) or the Indo-Aryxnt 
as the phllologuti prefer to call them. The old Sanskrit works are divisible on Ungulillc 
basis into a Vedic and a Purliulc-Epic-Agamic division which we wouM call the Purarn'c 
for the take of brevity. 

4Ml. The Vedtc literature comprUes tradKiofially the (1} three origirtai tomhltui 
|co)lectjons of sacriricial hymns and priyats In verse addressed to (ha nature-gods of the 
Agrkuluiraf Horlior in the development of the religion. 63-1, SJ called the 'imyi-vtdyB' or 
the “Vedic triad' consisting of the flfgvedo. 1017 hymni, the Sama-ftAi, 154^, the 
7o)tir-veda. 2086. together with the lubsequencly admitted Atharva-veda, 6660 (oiharvon^tHe 
fire-prlst, othrovun in Iran}, which. In contrast to Che Vedic triad, deals with a pre- and 
non-Vedlc form of the religion belonging to the Anhnittk Horizon of she rehgloiu develop* 
mens | 63-1 2| and (2J associated works called the arabmuROS { aim to explain the symbolical 
tn^olng and mutual relation between the prayer-hymns and she rituafs, ID4'1. 3. c. 1008- 
800 BC} Including the AroMyaHt and the 19 Upoekhodr We have already seen how and 

why the schotars have generally daud the kigveda in its present form to c. 1500 BC 

|Fn. 20)- F. Mavtnuller dated, on the bam that in the firahmonai we hud only the most 
rtidlmenury elements of the poJC-Buddhlit HIndulsrn. I. the belief In transmigration, 

the kormo, the mofcshe, etc., and other factors, (he Brohmorras ta c. dOO-WO &C and the 
Initial Higvedic or the *Chhaiidis' period to c. 1000-1200 BC lAigredo Somhltu, IV, p. VII]. 
To this itioutd be added, as. the present writer thinks, s couple of centuries during which 
the Rigvedic speech aisimitated (he DravJdian retroflex sounds. This brings its to c 1500 BC 
( 120-1 } for the advent of the earliest wave of the Vedk poepls into the Indo^Saraswatl 
basin jj 1)7-1 ]• We have also noticed earlier how the antiquity of the general use of frgn 
goes back in India to c. )l-)tth cent. BC. ( Sl-I }■ Iron became the main industrial maifli'ii'l 
by- MOO BC In Iraq and c. BOO BC in Egypt. The metallurgy of Iron dates the earliest 
In India# where it appears to have been introduced by the Sautheait Aslan Auttrlcs 

and It seems to hive carded w Africa from India, rather from other regiorts. We know 
that iron ww unknown to (he Rlgvvda 

41- 11. We hive noticed earlier the importance which the bard or the chronicler 
jtehicved In pfaciicaSly .all tht arrstocrjtlei of the ancient world | 3-41 ). - Among primitive 
peoples", write the authors of the Notes A Queries on AntbrepoJogy, Lon. 19SI. on pp. I9S-104. 
■■the iradiiionat knowledge whkh d an eisentnl part of every cufture li od .nocewlty handed 
down orally from generation to generitlof). Sometlmet these accounu ire mythotg|(cal, senrotimei 
part historical and In cases historical! too. Among pooplet wkh i central organization there I* 
often an oflitial recordef, whose duty it 1* to recite traditional hlttory on state oceailon*- 
such records sometimes fomg back for several hundred yeart. Some rndmbera of the lineage 
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may b« forgotten, 6bt if a number offeoeobgioi are ukoti and ev<nti are ti^d buk to an 

ancestral hero or person noted fn the tradtoonal hittory. come idea of the lapse of time 
since Hi happening may be formed. It is usual to allow 25 years js an a«ra^ for a genera¬ 
tion, but with the classtRcatory t/stem thiv may prove mlsltading and careful checking Is 
necessary, ftoported events may be purely myttiological or they may refer to migrations, 
eont^uests, or to the Invention or introduction of arts or customi Sometimw sucfi evenct 
may occur m the histories of neighbouring tribes and migruioni and contjuefti can aauitly 
be traced. Sometimes reference may be made to the arrival of some historically known 
foreigner. Of to an eclipse, nr some other datable natural phenomenon " | Nerei d; Queries m 
Unthrppdldgy, R^al A.nthropolegial Institute, Ion, 1951, pp. 195, 2C4). 

43- 41. ThLi marks the beginning of the sense of history among the ancients. The class 
of the bards or the chroniclers arose earlier In indent Egypt, Iraq and Israel. Homer, the suthor 
of the IJiod and Ddessy was a bard, and so were, indeed^ the lusihors of she Scandinavian 
£dd0t and the Sttgus The official chroniclers were known Jn China In IBth cent. BC. According 
to their traditional accounts, the first dynasty to have ruled in China was that of Hsia, 
founded c I99e BC by Tu the Great. The Greek chronicle of Berossusf 3 cent. BC) for the kings 
of Babylonia ts still a useful document- Among the Sumentn dynastic-lists the Weld-Btundell 
Prism, giving an almost complete list of kings, was wiittejr during the Third CSynasty of Ur 
(2113-2096 BCJ in the earlier reip of Uluhegel of Uruk (Erech), 2120-31N BC [Langdon, 
S. Oiiford £dir/«w of Cuneiform Texts R. 1923], Its earlier portion reads thus:- "After the 
kingship descended from heaven the king^ip wm (founded) a: ErWa (Eridu) diy. At irlda 
Alulim reigned 28.8® years; Alafgaf reigned 35,0® years; 2 kings ruled 64.80® years, frida 
was overthrown. Its kingship to Bad-urudu-nagar city passed,,., 3 kings-their years i®.0®. 
Bad-urudu-nagir w»t oYenhmwn; Its kingdom passed to Lank.,..Larak was overthrown; its 
kingdom to Ud-kib-nun-na ^ Sippar J city passed,., (it) was overthrown; its kingdom passed 
to S'urlppak (Earaf. At S'urippak Ubar-du-du reigned (7.600 yetrs;—8 kings make 24JH)0 
years. Then came the Flood. After the Rood had come, the kingdom came down from 
heaven. The kfngdom was at Kish. At Kish Gaur reigned 1300 years,.,. [Barton, G, A., 
The RoyoP inSerlptifini of Siimflr dr Mked, New Haven, 1929. pp 347-^ J 

44- 11, As for early dynastic history of Egypt, the King-list of Mmetho (c. 270 BCl 
Is still the mo« tomprehenslve record on the subject. The next comes the Turin Papyrus 
compiled during the period of the XiXth Dynasty or the New Kingdom (1567-1085 BC). 
fragmentary and ihorier lists have been provided by the Tiblets of Abydoi, (13® 8C), 
Karnac (15® BC) and Siqqara ( l3M BC| and the Palermo Stone that was engraved fn the 
time of ths fifth Dynasty of the Old Kingdom (27®-22®-) 

45- 11. The Sumero-Babylonlan ind the Egyptian dynastic accounts are written m 
Ideographic scripts |i»t at the Cbanesedo, It in whkh each object or idea has i distinct sign. 
The Assyrians iimphfied the whole cuneiform tyttefii of Sumoro-BabyloflHn writing; 
nevertheless they still needed about 570 signs (Langdon. S., A Sumer fen GfomiDiir end 
Chresnimothy. Par. 1911, Barton, G. A., The Ortftai 4 fTtvefopmem of Bahykiniod Wuung, 
Baltimore. 1911 : L. W. King. Asiyrmn fongupfo. Zon 1901* «i.| The Egyptian hioroglyphlt 
writing, too, had liundredi of ii|ni (A H. Gardiner: Efypfmu Gremmur, Ox, IS®, etc.], 
The greatetc handicap In reading the names of these dynKiie lists is that both there 
ideographic systems used the vowels very sparingly with ths result that it is very diffiJCult 
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4 n<| ever impottibk fer ai to find out ihe eairtct ariEinsI fornu ihv namM of Uw rulon 
snd others, (n the sinia vt/sy mtnjr vowels hid no drttinctlvie iigns of ihefr own For lnstiTi<e, 
the AkkldUii or Bib^Jorlin as well Aisynu made no dtflerencr between k and p final, 
t and d: between f* e, and K ^nal, or i, a, and u rmal, The confusion ii still more 
pronouncing In the Egyptian. consequence of the complex and often def«iive nature of 
hieroglyphic wnunf 11 .“ writes A. H. Gardiner, "that schclars are stUI m doubt as to the 
correct trinsllttfaiton of words" [ op~ dc. p. 63]. 

The highly exaggerated reigns given rn the Weld-Blundell Prlim attain normal 
proportion! itnmedlitely after the fnentkin of Gllgamesh r- « Kith was overchrowni its kingdom 
passed to Eanna, where Heikiaggshir, who ' crossed the Set ind ucended 1Q the mountatn 
reigned years. Enmekar, hli ton. who built Uruk (Erech), ruled 1100 yevSl the 
divine Tarnmuc. the fisherman, whose city was Khabur, ruled lOQ years? the divine Gilga- 
mesh whose father wv a fool, ruled 126 years; Ur-Nbngal; his son. ruled 30 years: Utuf- 
kalammi. IS years; Labaihir 9 years: Ennunnadaiina 8 years: Sukhushkhede 36 yean: etc. 
{Barton. G. A. vp cif, p. 349]. The list continues down to Hammurabi and Samtu-lluna. 

46-il. “Neither the Egypllams nor the Babylonians", writes H. B. Hall, “ever 
devised I continom chronobgical scheme based on a fixed era. The Sothic cycle of 1460 
years was never used by the Egyptians n eh era. The early Egyptians and the Babylonlini 
spoke of mdlvidusl years is ^the year in whkh lueh-and-such an evens took place'; later 
on the Egyptisni reckoned by the regrul years of oath indlivtduDl king Such a reckoning 
il singularly useless for the purpose of cgntlnous history. In Egypt the only list of regnal 
years we possess, the fragmentary Turin Papyrus, often dliagrtssi with the evidence of conce' 
mporary monuments, while Nanttho's" figures have been w garbled by Uier copyists that 
they are of little valuu[Tfie Aircieni Hfitory of uie Neur test. Lob, 1952, p. 15] 

e7>|l. The welb-KflOwn Canon of Kings, used by the Egyptian geogniphcr Claudius 
Pcotemy (2 fid cent: AD) .and it therefore called PIqiemy's Canon provides a list of successive 
Babylonian, Assyriio md Persian rulers, complete with ibe length of their leigrs In years 
and a record of eclipses, from 747 BC down to the conquest of Babylon by Alexander the 
Great in 331 BC. For the dates prior to this period we have to depend on Inrs of the 
limmus (Assyrian dignitaries and officers after who-rn the indJvidul yeari were named in 
Assyria )■ The archaeologisu could frnd out such limmu-llitt for a continous period of 22? 
years. The Issue was how to correlate the llmmu-lliti. with Plolemy't Canon. Later a hnifou 
list of a certain Pur^ssgail of Gozan was found in which a total eclipse o( the sun that had 
taken place In the Assy dm month oi Slvao (Nay-June) was mfiMloned. The astronomers 
then found it out thst It Kippened on 15 th )une. 761 BC. This eclipse could eitily be 
Identified among the eclipses listed in Ptotemy'i Canon and thsneby the tfhrouology of the 
Assyrian history could be carded reliably m far back « the year 893 BC and also the tegoii 
years. 556-539 BC bf the last Babylonian king Nibi^nild | Nabonidus, as the Greeks hive 
recorded his name) who was defeated by the Penian king Cyrus II who had ascended the 
throne in 559 BC, three yean before hts victory, could be worked out. The chroisolofy of 
the history of Babylonia and Assyria or of the entire Western Asia thus stands on i W<d 
basts only down so the year 393 BC. But when we go back mto tho earliaf periods the 
dating becomes uncertain it Rrtt by decades and for itllf remote times by centurtes, especi¬ 
ally In the 3rd and 4ih mill. BC- NabtVniid (556-539 SC) an early contempotary of the 
Buddhi and Hahavlri and the S'lisunafa king Ajltasatru. 554-427 BC., has mentioned 
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three pr«vkMJi eventt m ItH inFcrlptigns. that I I ( the Babylonian kift| Shajafaklt-Suriah 
(SurtHh^Indo-Aryan SOrya: Shajirakir-Stirraih was an Aryan Kaisite king of Babylonia) lived 
aOG ytari before him; and ( 2 I Nirifln-5in of the Akkidian dynasty, who was ihft ton of 
Sharrnm-fCin (Sarjon of Agadc at the Western tcholan call film). lived 3200 years before 
him. This gave the yeir about 1350 BC for Shagirakti-ShuriatH sod 3750 BC fof Naram-^ln. 
In a third itstement NabB^aid bad said that Hammunbi. the great Babylonian king, flouri- 
shed 700 years before Bvmi-twriath (I (i KasiHe king of Babyboif^- This gave the date t 
2150 BC for Hammurabi, | for these Imcnptlons of Nabonidus, A ^ulrfe w the Sabylonioo L 
AtjynoTi Aiffl^ull/es. ii» tbs Britiah Muieum. Lon, I90B. pp, 194-6]; 


48-11. A number Of egnelform chronictet hearing on the chronology of Assyria and 
flabyloni* for the periods after Nabonidus were Found, for Inttance; (1* Brittsh Museitm. 
Babylofilan & Assyrian Room. No. Ill, contamlng an aetount of certain events which took 
plate dgring the period of the Kasslte Dynasty ] 107^ h Pi No. 114. » Utt of events during the 
re^afis of Knammyrabi cr Hammytiiibls Simiu-Uuna, AmroS^itATia. Amnil-iaduxa, et^.; U/ 
Nc. 126, najn«« of the kings d the Brst Babybrtlift iynuM%\ mt.. apitirt front tbt 

w-nimed Bsbytonian Chronicle, the Synchronous H«wry, etc,, all belonging to the 2nd mill. 
BC Till 1937. Hammurabi, the famous lavw.glver of Babybni* was considered on the bmis 
of the Iiatement of NabuHiiiid to have reigned between c. UB and 2081 BC as determined 

by L W Kmg. In this year It became knowTi from the Harl tablets that Hammurabi war 

a youmer contemporary of Shamshl-adad i of Assyria, whose date wjt regarded to be 
neafer 1800 fhan 2000 6C HammuraW* date w« reduced accordingly and the 

support to the change came from Woolfoy's excavations at Alilahh m the light of the 

evidence th« Hammurabi had also been a younger eontemporry of Yanm-tln of Yamkhjmd 
in Syria who died about the middle of the iOth cent- BC. Then the carbon-ditmg came to 
some help. Charcoal w« obtained from the roof-beam of a house in the t^cav^ed ruins 
of Nippur whkH had been ascribed by meant of dated tablets with a high degree of 
probability to a period not earlier than the y«r I of king Shu^m or !««r than the y^ 3 of 
his »n and successor. Ib.^sin, a mngu of II yrs. U gave the oarbon^^ate 3W5 ± 

It If known that these two kings reigned some 21 coniunes before Hammurabi. The pr^t 
date of Hammurabi ] 107-1 } It 1792-1750 BC T,. fhe Suimrmn m L'«. Chk. 

1939; Smith. S. /IfoMh & ChrunuFbgy. Un. tm Tbs Chronoh^y of the ffossrte Oynosty. I9S| : 
GeJb. L J. -Two Assyrio/i fOhg /N£S. X1«U (9S4: l^rrot. A„ ChmneHgic 
Par. !9S7 : Meer. P. van Der. The Cibwiology of Annefit Western A».o At Egypt. Lefdeh. 1955 i 
Rowton. M. A. *The Date of Hammurabs*. JN£S. XVH. 1958]. rtuch confusion and compli¬ 
cation prevalt «*H about the chronology of ancient Egypt and IswI. 

49wl(. In a contrast w the ancient tridtckmil history of the Middle East redded in 
th. fragmentary dynastic fists and other documenii written in the Weographir cuneiform and 
hetrotyphfc scripts, imperfect for phonetic^Dy a correct rendering of proper nouns, me pre- 
Buddhist dynastic trodlttana! history of tndia, w embodied in the Puranit 

of the Pm-xnas. the Epics and the Tantfic works. post«i« certain virtues. All the chronicles 
of Babylonia are not earlier than HKXJ BC in their extwt form. The nucleus of the 
RigvedaJl-IX. betongs lo C, ISW BC-and the Atharve-v«da also it assigned the same 

annuity or somewhat carUar still tor its eomentJ. though not for its Sangu^ t 
ipifU which breathes In It IS that of » prebisWfic age’*. Macdondl. A, A.. Itwry 
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S^^ntkrit Del 1961* p. ^ ]■ The mefltksn of ihe PurA iA m thfl pAtinyfyc^^c^rfo. 

Xt- 7* H- ivg^fisxt th« the Puraiias wtro kn^Twn iuring the m\di\t of the lod mtll 

BC ind therefoc^ m^y well go b^k to e. 2000 BC. it&ndlb^ thus on par wKh the 
Sumem-B&bfbnlan <hrxmiel*t in reipect of sntiquicy. Further, tin: proper noun^ thej^ oenUtn 
rfipreent phonetically the neareit forms of the oniinal onet. 

''The wprO paij^ni^ meanr. '' v^fiies Winternitt, *'originally, 'old nafnllva . ».m 

the Athama-Veda. XL 7. l4, besides the four VedJU. » th* Purona Nt also eiiuTnerated -. In 

the Gaucoma-Dhffrvnu^ucro, XL 19. which is regarded as the oldest of the preserved taw- 
books. IE K taught that the k^bg es so cake h»s aiichorities on the attmniistration of luscice. 
the Veda, the law-booka, the Vedlngas^ and the *Puranat\ As tlwe are good grounds lor 
assigning the abovc?^mentioned Oharmasutfas to the Sih or 4th century BC. thetE mutt 
have been erven at that eari’jr period works rEstnubllng the Pnranas, h Is inde^ likely enough 
that the Purinas are only rocatts o( older works ol the same species fn which were collected 
ancient tradlEicn** of the ctcatlion; the deedi of the gods, heroes, iaJiit$ and anMnt inceators 
of the human race; the b£finfilfi|s of the royal fainihes, and lo on* Also she rclauonship of 
the Mahabharci to the Furanas indicaies chat ctie ktcer reach back a great intlquHy ^nd 
that the Punnas certainly t^tltied already long before the final redaction of the Mihabhamta. 
The Hahabhafsta not only calls uself a Puran^. but a!iq begfni exactly as iha Purana cexts 
usually begin. Ugrasravair the son of the Suca Loma-hiribaua^ appearing as namror^ 
(WinttrnlU. M.. A Wsfory of fndlon iife/oEurep L Calcutti, 192?* pp, 519^10). The authofiu 
reciters and prcsbrvcfs of the Puranas werti the bards, dually called tht mttre- 

SO-41. The suEus were the hereditary professional toinpjlErs. preservers and reciters 

of the dynastic accounts Jmd their caste was dellberaieJy founded for the purijose by the 

pr^Vedte pHmavil ktng Pnthl-ViJnys j314-l|, who had rTouriihed lomc f»vc stept More thfi 
Rood of the lodlin djfnantc 9 «aonts, "The mighty Prithu'". narratu the Vf,h)iu-pufiirici. 
I. 13. “tfie too of v«njx. beipj thgi Inveited unlv^mtl dominion hi tho» who were 
iklllcd In the rlu. toon removed the iriey^ncet of the people whom hn father had 
Oppreited, and from winning their affecuoni he derrved the title of raji or kin; ..At the 
sacrifice of the birth of the Priihu. winch wai performed bjf BrahtnS, the intellisent Suw 
was produced .at th»: gnui sacrifice atto was produced the accomptuhed Mijadha 
(liter became •traders', /Vfo/iU'rSinritt, X. 4?) ; and the holj^ sages said to these two persons. 
'Praise y* the king Prichu. the Illustrious son of Vona (Aynu.5, x, 19, ‘moreover, the son 
of a Kthatrlya by an Ugra female I, a S^vap^ka; but one befotien by a Vaidehaka on in 
Ambashfha female is named Vena : -19,,— to Venss, playing drumi) i for this is your 
especial function, and here is a fit sub|ei:t for your praise." But they mpuctfully replied 
to the Brahmans : 'We know not the acts of new-born king of the earthi his mafiti 

are not understood by US. hJi famo it not spread abroad: inForm us upon tvhu subject 

we may dilate m hh praise." Prithu divided the profesiional chroniclers and redwrs into 
two sub-classes, namely, the Sotos to whom he Piloted 4nupq country or the Middle 

Narmada PUm or Nimar and to the Migadhas assigned Migadhs or South Bihar (Brohjii. P. |V. 60-47: 
SreJiJti$ndo-p II 36, I60-72 j. The Hagadhas had no accesi to the Vedk lore According to 
the Ptfdmo-p i, 29, there were two more sub-classes, the Bindint and the Chararj 
reiiding m Kalings or Orissa. The compoSiflorH of thiu« suh^ctasses of the chroflIekrS 

were known *t the *e/hste. the puraMo ("that which lives from indent tiiofts,"' Voyo- 
p. I, 203 : "coistaliting records of the past events," AfetSTO-p. 53, 61), the girhXs (epic song 
vtfies}t the nar^MiTiSii (sotigs in praise of heroes)^ etc 
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Tills may serve i* an answer to thtat wKu say that the ancient tndiM* had no sente 
of hUtory, 

TKe Pgranas are prescrttiod » possesi the /wndikfeshtffiai, or to be the 
‘fivMaCdted' t. e . to conUin r.ve topics. sarfi IcreatlonJ. pratfurga 

(dissolution and rBcreation }, vanwa (divine genealogiesji fnanvantarat (^4*^ Manut) and 
ramsflnucharita The f^urana* are said to be IB -mahV (malorl and 

te 'sipa' (minor) puranat in ngmber. The list of the Maha-Purft»«s is gwen almost In all the 
Puranss. mostly m the same order : the Brihma, the Padms. the Vlshiju. the Vjiyu. the 
Bhlivau. the NAradlya. the MSrkanijeya. the Agni. the Bhavlshya, the Brahmivalvarta. 
the Viraha, the Unga. the Skands, the Vamana. the (Cfirma. the Matiya. the Garuda and 
Che BrahmSFido, Tel, incarnations of Vtshyu (da5ivat3r») appear in most of the Piiranas. 
of whom (Ive (MoMftf: tiurma: Varoho; Mcrsimho or tion-man; and Vonwnfl or dwarf) ire 

raythol(«lcal: four (Para^urama. ftami. KrithTia. and Buddha) are htitorical; and one (KalW) 

IS scUl to come. Three of these. Varahi. NiaslTiba. and Vfimana. whose germs are found in 
Vedlc Uteraiure, are sa»d to be -dfvyo' or divine; the rest are minusnyu or humans [^ar. 
A. D. ‘The Puranat; Encyclepedio of (JEeruture, NY. I9M. pp. 

Hm.r, of M.O. 0«, IW. (.p- IW F. E.. )W. T.« of rt. Opn..»o .f «« 

foil L OX. 1711 = Rv-o" E. -Th. P.™..'. rt. Xlh, n,. Cominfl. H«»r, .f 1^. 

I 1921 pp 2 j 64-S3 : Parglier, f E.. Anciem Indhm HiitOffwl frodit/on. OX, . »y^ 

c'h.u<h;,fl! H. c. P.WMI Hiuoir <f *«““ ”«• «’;*'*■ * Ji' 

ar««(.l, li.p». Cal. •»» A. D.. SioOla M EMC! t B ot . 

I7SS ■ P L loolo 10 too MIC -1,^ Luck.™. 1756 : Mwlc«l D R-. P.™™ 

hj,,. V.ll> 4 n Vld^jrajr, 1956 . a luumal •PuriW Is p«61Uli«d >ln« 1759 6p 
^1.61,6, Tru... for. RSmuapr, VirRuiai : M«k.d 0. R.. -Si.™, m ah. Pu,..lk_ Hi.u.r|.. 
Gneplogy S Chron.l6Sy 1. ipodani TlmM.* PulS... IV pp. 7 22 . a . 

History of India, Afiahabad. 1960]. 

SWI The Puranic vamsanucharita or dynasik: account of kings It divided by the 
event of the Bhiirata war. with which the ancient period of ih* traditional Indme hlssory ends. 
Intl Uo section., the earlier beginning with the ten son. of the 

Manu the Son of Viva.v^n or Sun (Valvasvit Menu) who was also the h.ro ^ th* «d«« 
Rood legend (it appears to have been borrowed from Babylonia an _ _ 

«fb of which we get two formk a South Indian In the Mawyaoribe Puraua of the Fiih inw- 

t N=r.; 1.6,» .. ch., p.™-, ... y..., CIXL ..d 

brlftmuno.'. B-1. among the Vedic works) and ending with Psrikshia soon after the Mah. Bhirna 
war when the Iron age was dawning rn northern India; and a U«r one is in fom “ 

a prophesy carried down Co theGupUs containing the durations of the reigns of k ng. wh 
are quite normal lVishp»-p*. XXlV]. ft is stated tbit a period of ^ ^ 

ween the birth of Parikthitu and the end of the Nandas. 
contemporary of Alexander the Great acquired the throne In c. 

L Bbarata War took place fate in the iSth cert 6C. llie Ysdava. of We«em India having 
their caplul at the po« of Dvarawll were «. term mated in the tragic jl^daviithati by an ^ 
w« o?whlch had Tprttng from .he beby of Slmba fMhb-MausilaHI. l«n was 

upon as an undein m«al by the Indo-Aryanv. as we father fron, the ^^"7 

Loblsura who attacked the f^davas [Skinda p., I. il- 65. ) and the legend of L«h^^ 
connected with the king luimeiayA the son of Pankshiu- these leferd. sugg« 
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dentali)f with the vttf of the Hih^bhlrata the Iron age set (ei face in indu, and the war 
on this bails {$l,t04,l IB-Il mjr well be taken to havt occurred most probably' dunng the 
13th ceiii. SC. As the war-weapons cf iron were first deretopen the Assyrians f 7N | 
In order to defeat the gj-euiaeage cheriotr/ of Ihe Aryans ] 113-1 |. this very devefopment may 
later have reached the Trorthern India rnem Aisyrfi, though Auurfc tribes in the east and the 
louch may well have been practising the primiuve mctilJurgy of iron from sciN earlier times, 
and the Aryans looked upon the black motsf a uncleio and in auspicious, 

53-lt. On a comparison between the Pyranre and Babylonian llm, what may urlke 
one the mott Is iha common oaurrenee of the Flood, which had taken place in Iraq #t the 
arehaeologicil and other qvIdeoM show t Peake, H.. The fhod. Lon. 1930: Afoxander. H., 
The Gifionnesh £pie A Old Testoinem: PuroJfeit, Lon. i^iS; Parrot. A.. OHuge u Arche de Not, Per. 
1953: Mellowan M E L . * Noih'i Flood Becoijsidercdfro^, XXVI, 1, fWAJ It may not he 
surprising if some one auemptSjto read a meaning In the narne Ikshvliku and its Prikrfc form 
Okkflita, the proginlter of the ruling dynasty of the fine Indian dty-trste of A/odhya In 
the mtildle gangetic valley, on one hand; and the Akkadian reading JshiInjJtti of the iumerian 
enshl, the prince or adminiiwor in Sumer and Akkad, Oh the other; or may cry to fmd out 
If the use of— it terminitlem \n the nsmei of important Puranic and Vedic Peoples and persons, 
for instance, Manu. Any, Oruhyu, Yado, Prithu, etc,, have anything to do with the same terml* 
oiition of Akkadian tinguage employed In porional mmea { flB-l } The Bibytoman pattern of 
the early portion of the dynaitic: list of the Poranai further suggetts the probability of 

a generic relationship between the kingship in ira^ and India, If so. the Urbars Revolution 

of the Middle Eastern pattern of which the kingship wat an integral part was first 
introduced in the Gangetic valley some time during the Akkadijti period, c. 2371-323D 

BC { (0 fld-f to bo corrected to these dates }, say, in the 13rd eanu BC. The dlfRculty 

aniBs when we hnd the ma|ority of the Indian dynartt lo be (ndo-Aryan etymologicalty, 
a fact that suggest primp facie that whosoever rniy have been the firit Akkadian ishtbaku m 
India, the dynasty ha first ntahlished here was indo-Aryan both iingulsikalfy and culturally- 
The mrerenee presiippotec some ion of tiete concaet between the Akkadians and the 
Indo-Aryaits even before the. appearance of the Kwsiies in Babylonia \ 107-1 Now let ut 
return to Marshall {17-11 f. 


54-11. “A compinsofi of the fndut and the Vedfc cultures", writes Sir John, shows 
Incontestably that they were unrelated 


The Vadic. Culture 

A. The piccure of indo^Aryan society port¬ 
rayed in the Vedas it. that or a partly 
putora], partEy agricultural people, who 
have not yet emerged from the vitlige 
SWie, who hive no knowledge of life in 
cities, and whose Uouses are nondescript 
alfairt conitruetjui largely of bamboo 


The Indus CIvHlution 

AA, At Mohenjo-dero and Hirappa we Have 
densely populated dcies, with houses 
of brick equipped with adequate 
sanitation, bathrooms, wellt, etc. 


B. Thfl nicE^ls which ch« (itdo-Aryani UKd 

in ihe time of iha are gold and 

copper or broiiae; but a }at«r, jn 

the tiaiB of the Yajurveda and Athsrr*< 
vcda, th«e inuals were supplemented 
by tlfver and iron. 

C. for dTentiw weapont the Vcdic Arysni' 
have the bow and arrow, tpear, dagger, 
ind ax*, and for defensive armour the 
Helmet and coat of mall, 

D The Vedtc-Aryaiis are * nwion of meat- 
eaters. there ts no direct mention of 
"Rthlni in the Vedas. 

E, In the iJvet of the Vedic Ar/an* the 
hofte pfayt an Important part. 


F. By the Vedic Aryans the caw H priced 
above alf other animali and regarded 
with ipeeial veneration. 

G. Of ti» tiger there is no mention In the 
Vedai, and of elephant hut little. 

M. The Vedic religion Is normally aniconic 


BB. Among the Indua people iilvcr is 
commoner than gold, uunsili and 
vtiteli are sometimet made of stone, 
a relic of the Nwllihk Agenas well as 
of copper and bronze. Of Iron there 
Is no veitige. 

CC. The Itidtis peopfe also have the bow 
and arrow, spear, dagger, and an*, but 
like the Mesopo tarn lam and bgyptiani. 
they have the mace as welt; while 
defensive amour is i^uiu unknown. 

DD, With the Indus people fish Is a comm* 
on article of diet, and so, too. are 
other aquatic creatures. 

EE. To the people of Hohenjo-dero and 
Harappa, the horse seems to have 
been unknown; it has no place among 
the many animait Rgurod at these 
places, though some bones of o horse 
were found on the surface at the 
former tlte.^t 

FF, Among the Indus people the cow is 
of no particular account, its plve being 
taken by the bull. 

GO, Both these animals are familiar to the 
tndus people. 

HH. At KohBntO'dero and Harappa Inconism 
1 1 everywhere apparent. 


In the Vedic pantheon the fcmalo element 
it almost wholly subordinate to the male, 
and neither the Mother Goddess nor S'lva 
(with whom, however, the Vedic Rudra 
was afterwards to be ideniined) has any 
place among lu members. 


11. Among the tndui cults those of the 
Mother Goddess and Slvi are promi' 
neet, and Che female elements appear 
to be co-equal with. If not to pre¬ 
dominate over, the male. 


the' pre-litdul Zlwb culUiie 
es^ihe Zhob 


was 


{FtL 15^ people of 
falls into tlie Indus 
to ibd Indua p^ple 


bZ-Tlkc domestic horse was ined by 

notlliere Beluchistaii, a poti of ihe Indus valley 
throDgb the Gomut. The evidunte lhal the liorsc 
is now gathenns IthisalltJir, AD, ^Hone In 

Ftlhimim iVf., tWT- Joseph,?: ^Tbe . . t ■ -rjco 

K. D„ ‘nie Aryans, ihc DonjtstlceJ Hu™ ft die Spoked Cbanot-Whod. 

N» S XKXVfll, 194.^: <te]. The liumid cUmalic condiuons do not suii the horse, 
Jlse w^htions were not ihcmfore very ravoureWc for ibe dominitit* ui horec m 
oomputiwin lo those ubtiiiiuiig in Buluchistan. 


kouon 

ProtoMstodc India.' JWuwAi 
Horse A Ibe Indua CuUutc/ JSU. Seihiifl. 
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1^ Ftrfl (Affsl) f>nkl ^rnonj the forsmDic 
dejt)e& ol she Vedj, and the 

hctrth < is 1 th 3 rM:c«/iuit 

fevurt of every hauie. 


K, To the hdo-Aryan phiHic wvorihip 
ibhorrenc» 


SS^Ii^The ibove ^||| *yffic«i" arfyes fi 
pariionik*" to demonstrite how wide the guir 


J|. fn the hoostt of Wohtrtjo-d€ro tfro 
frreplt it lidtifig (Ft?. 

In HR ArtJi, SectKgn Bhisk h Hpum? 

IX« Rocifk BSp there is i deprtitreti fin 
the Lite It floor wJhkth m fight mnteivabijr 
hjve been ui ifgTti-^unLdgj bui it U^it 
fit n a very ooiibtlul ejcuxrfile-} 

KK Among the Indiu peg^Le E;fiere fii 
^undant evidence cf its esfistence""^ 
(Martkall. MIC* I. pp. HO-IU 

aw Marihall or the buH of the Mid corn* 
between the indyi and Vedic cJvdtiattoni. 


And ibii brings us proceeds Mars fill to aitotHef question. Are we to assume 

th« thff Vedic folJowed directly after thfl Indui OtrlllEKton .f, the P«nj«b, or thit ihert w»s 
an intctvU between them f (a Chap. XXfH Prof. Unjdon expresse, the vjew that (Vll) the 
Aryari* tn India are f*r more andent than hurory hu hitherto admiued.. Prof Lwijdofi 
does not seek w identify the fndo-Aryani yfJih the autiwt of the Inda* Ct^ih2at(tio< but he 
It led by hit theory on the derivation of the Brilhml from the fndui script to infer that 
the Aryaftt ttitfit hawe been e$tabllihed in fndia and were m owitaci with those authors Ions 
before the middle of the second millen'rura BC. ( now revi«d to 1750 SC. I With this view of 
Prof Langdon'i t must confess that I find li fmposilbte to agree,..." ^ 

^ 56-11 Marsbatl. on one hand. identHfoi the auehort of the Indus Gvllizatioti with 
the Oasai of the Rig^reda |M/C I. Preface, p v] who were thn contemporary inhabitants 
in the same land dwelt with the Rigvedic Aryans indulging In tribaJ warfare, and. on the 
other, opposing Langdon on the plea that the Vedk Aryans and the Indus people had not 
come into a direct contact, la It a scholwly argument at all f Mswhali does not appear 
JO have read the conientt the Mg«da with a kttfe more ca«, for he seems to have 
believed that all the Rigved.c hymns conuined hbtorJal facii intsead of aho the dement* 
of mythology. The Dis«. the D«yas and the Asuras wen> th* figure, of pre^lndi.n habitat 
of the V^lc fndo-Aryans « we have «en earlier { 124-1 | «aMhall identified arbitrarily 
the people of the Indus Civiftotfon ws the pre-Aryan Onvidlans of India 

57-11, That the Harappa culture was , Dravfoian Inttiiutfor is pgalo not a 

(Cltntiric Pfoposltion. The Semitic, the DravidUn, the Bantu, the Auitne or the Indo- 
European are mainly the flngulstic terms, which In the field of historicil dJtCtplHl« ire 

mptpyed usually m .he tense Of the peoples spiking the languages of these divltfont. 
We are completely rn the darfc .bout the language of its author,. The Marappans might 
have been the Drividians. but In absence of . historiographIcaify vaJ.d evldente. the precepts of 
the modern arehaeotegy do not permit ui to Introduce them under » arbitrary stamp 
There has never been a Dravidlln religion diitmct from th* Hinduism as a reference to m 
standard work on che «ien« or history of religfon would show. The worship of Mother- 
goddess and the phallic emhlems was widely practiced in the Middle East as Marshall 
also has pointed out (Mirthall. J.. I93f. p.f and at . time far anterior to that of the 

Harappa culture as show tho occurrence, of their figurines at Karim Shahir i c. 6000 BCJ 
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iTid Jjrma (c. SOM BC > (it Iraq (PiilU, S A.. AniJqujty of tnq. Copentiapn. 
19S6, pp. 398-4001 In India. tKe cult of ihe ^fot^Br'^o[lde^l It an irdiiic inEtituEien 
31 wt (uher fTOiP the Tintrit hternure and other sources. Similar!]!, the 'llnga' 

iphallui) Is rot i DriyJdlan lem. It Is Auttrii in origin (Przjiluiki. J , Pre-Ar^an & Pfc^ 
DravidUn In Indli. Cal„ 192?; pp. IO-(j The ptpala tree (Ficus mllg<osa ) is held ^sacred 
hoc ofll^ in the Hinduism and the Buddhlam, but also In ihe Vedk retigion, “ isvattha 
or ■horst-sundcalled also pjppuk (RV. i, IW, 20) ii one of India's greatest trees, 

the Ficus rehgiosa.-..is mentioned in the Rig Veda(l. 135 t X. 97. S* and the Atharva 
VecU (III. 6. I : IV, 37. 4. etc.). The gods are said to sit under it In the third hesyen 
lAV, V, 4, 3, Chhandogya-Up. VJIL S. 3; Kaushiuki-4Jp. ♦, 3; (MaedoneJl. A. A,. & 
Kefih. A. B,. Vedic Mt* of Ndmei A Su^ecii, I Varanasi, 1958, pp, 43-4), If the Harappans 
y'cre the Orsyiijians and were driven south by the Aryan 'invadert’. one is wfonder-siruc . 
vrby are the survivals of their coHure the Harappan writing, an. architetiure. pottery, 
etc. ant not Cfaceibte in the conservative InttiTutions of the South T The Hanppan 
'Dravidiani' must have certainly kfc behind them a Oravldlao substratum m the tinguagei of 
their earlier habitats in the Indui valley and Gujarai. The evidence In these respom u negative. 


Sa4J. Hershairs comparison between the Indus culture on the basis of the irchaealogicai 
finds and Ih* Indo^Aryan culture as gleaned fmm the Indirect and incidents refer- 
cuces ta Its maierlaJ aspect In the liturgical hymns of the Rigveda and the conclusions w 
has derived therefrom tan scarcely be regarded as cotifimnng to a proper methodological 
approach cn hit part. for. it was not acknowledgedly the Vedic literature solely that fe^-nish 
us all the available imfbrmatfon on the Indt^Aryans The Puranas and the Epics, too. shed a 
lot of light, as we have seen, on thea peopk 4rd their instituiiods according to even such 
oonservative inthoritses of Hefshall's Ume ai Vincent Smith and t. ^ 

authors of the well-known standard histones. The EerJy HiiW < Oxfor n erti y. 

1904; and The Cdoihr/dge Hiltory of fndu. ■. l^i- rwpectlvetjr 

-The most systematit record of Indian hiitorlcal rraoition/-writes V, A, Smith, 
that preserved In the dynastic lists of the Puranas. F-ve out of the eighteen j™rhs of the 
class, namely, itie Vovu, Maisya. Vishnu. Brahmsuda. and Bh^gavati contain such Hus, The 
Brohmanffa and the Vuyu. as well « the Matsya. which f.r*e feer additions. app«r^ ^ 

fee tb* earnest and most authoritative Theory required that a- ^ " fijLriarehi 

tne live topics of primary creation, secondary creation, genealogies cf gods and 

reigns of various Minus, and the hUtorfes of the old dynaities of kings. The fast named 

of the fiv* topics 1. she onfy one which concerns the hUtoriar, Modern Euros«an wr ten 

have been intlintsl to disparage unduly the anthority of the ^ 

finds in them much genuine and valuable hlitorlcaf tnrficion. *'lThc ^^7 TheMutl 

1924 pp. 11-21": - . ,.she Purinas In some shape were already authoritative in the fourth 

wmturV B-C. Tlie author ofthe Arthfli.lJtm ranks the Aihorvflvedo and itihasd as the lourth 
„d .h^. «hh (K. l ch. 1 ); »d .1.. 1.W.I «. 

Itiidy of frilKiM. which IS defined as eompnstng six Factors, namely. I U ' L\ .. 

(hHWiy), {31 Akhyiytka (taJei). (4) Udaharana-(lllottfatlve iiorles J. ( orinos 

(6) Arthi'-astra “ {/bid. p, 24 | 

59.n, The traditional Indian view on (ndla'i pre-Buddh.st il. a, earlier than the 
sixth century BC) past resu principally on the conttnet of the 
account of the unbroken dynaiiie history of India froin_'» eartlest^ beglnn PS 
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• p*de|t'4ei before the Indtin cotttb ni^ grar/^ Alexin^ef the Greet (13BQ dr Chen4rigupu 

Meurya, irindfacher Of Asoka { £^232 6C ). down to the well-hodwn hiuonc djfuuty-^ 
Che Anilhra-$'Scav3liaiT2s re. 2S8C-2H ADJ. t^wo Taciort ve noteworthy ebout the Purenlc 
dynasties Firstly, the hahies of the dynutt. wtth e Few cKceptrotii, belong etymologically to 
Indo-Etiropean languages, showing that they were the Aryans; and; secondly, following the 
pattern of ctie Sumero-Babylontsn cuneiform chronicles, the Puranas begin their dynastic 
lists after the event of a great flood or the Deluge.. According to the VbijMnnudferire book 
of the Puranat, the royal power Having originated froin the proginitor tkshaviku f wii he 
originally an Akkadian ishshakku { ) of the Solar Dynasty was first estabIHhed at Ayodhya m 
the middle Gawgetk valley and by the lunar Dynasty at Pratiihthkna ( Old ihusi ai Allaha¬ 
bad). The etymology of the names of the earliest rulers of the these dynasties suggests 
that they were both linguistically and cultumlly the Indo-Aryani. Branches of these Aryan 
dynasties were soon esubtlshed at Kuauthaii in Anartu (Gujarat ^ on the Western Sea., at 
MaWs^rnati (Maheihwar, M. P ) on the mlddfe Narmada, as well n further south »n 

Datihlnajwsha and Aparinta {West Coast) Agasiya and Parasu-rama were the Heroes of 
E hes e_ ootoalzaUoni. 

60- If. Marshall thus, as it were, manoevrmg through »«ch illogical and flimsy means, gave 
Ms ruling from the imperial office Of the Director General of Atchtoology in Jndl* 
that the authors of the Indus ClvlH^aclon were the pre-Aryan Dravidlant who were fater 
destroyed and dflven south bj the Aryan mvaderi. As a resuti of the ejfcavwlons In the Indus 
yatley, the pfomineitc among those who received training were H. Hargreaves. D. R. Sahn*. K- N, 
Dlklhit. N. G. Maintudv, R. O. Banerji and M. S. Vats. These were India's first proto historians 
who were all in the Govemmeee service md were not expected to comment on rtarshairs 
hypotheses under the rules of discipline to be maincuned during the service- wd other researdi 
iBstitutes and Universities in India had no prehittoriani or pfotohistoriant at that time, 
with the result chat Marshall had favourable atmosphere for i wide propaganda that the 
author* of the Indus CMlntion were pre-Aryan Dravidim* whom later the Aryan invaders 
deitructed and drove south into the forest* Marshall thus provided the foundation for a regiornl 
myth m India, to astiu perhaps innocently, the divide ind rule' policy of the flriinfi 
Imperialism. ■■ Muds of the antipathy. ’* obiervcs Rocert L Hsrdgrave. Jii.. “ which has arisen 
between the two regcons (of lndia.the North and the South | it more the product of 
hIstoricaJ myth than of reality. Europeanc and philologists, tuch a* Sir John Marshall and 
Robert Caldwell have in their retearch and Hypothcsei provided tho foundations for regional 
historical myth*, which harken back to the days of former power and glory. The Dravidlio 
nuionaltits, particularly, the Tamils have reconstructed a history which recalls in antiquity 

dating from the Indus Civilizwion to the powerful Tamil kingdoms of the South" fThe 

DravidiJn Rom, J965, pp, 8-J|. 

61- 11, The Indian prehistoric trehaeofogy, 1. e, the Indian prehistory hod been 

experiencing a lull all ihh time after the work of the geologist R. B. Foote 
Foote Collection (f fnifimi Rrehisiorie & Amtohistonc Anuqtmiei. 1 volt. Mwtrii. i9i4 A 
l^lfi j until in 1930 M. C, Burkltt and L. A. Cammiade made their discoveries In Andhra 
Pradesh [Ant. IV 19301 «ft*»' when Tate-Cam bridge North Indian Expedition 

consisting of its leader Helmut de Terra, Ttelhard de Chardin end T. T. Paterson, 
tponsorded by the Univer*itl« of Yale and Cambridge. Che Carnegie insUwtJon. the 
American Philosophical Society, etc, undertook to explore the Indian prehistory the Arehwo* 

logical Survey of India had none to depute on it w Its repretenuuve. because prehHtory 
was still alien to that department. r > 
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62-il, It TOt only In retpett of tNir untcicAtific mode of Interpreting and 
reconttrticting Ml*'* protetiiitofy. bot alio in regard to their teehnleal methodi for 
eKploracion and ex!:J«tton of archaeological litei that the Director GenereU of Archaeology 
In India evoked criticism sgaintc iheimetveii and the condition grew loo deplorable by 
the Time K. N- Dikshil {1537-44) asawmed the office. ■*Tbo Government decided." writ** 
A. Ghethp •' to Ihvlte a foreign expert t* report on mattera relating to future excavations. 
The choice fnll <>« 5lr Leonard Woolly. he vnlted 4S places, and shortly afterwardi 
submitted bis reportr vvWch wai wlrtuatly a wholesaic condomnation of ih* activities of 
the Department Among hla reoofnmendaOont v'C/e the tppomtmefiH of m adviser 
on Ardueology and tvvo prehiwonans'' tChoih. A., 'fifty Years of the Archaeological 
Survey «l India,' Af, 9, i953. pp. 41 -2] 


6341. V. O Krtshnaswamy and B. K. Chatienee were the first prehistoriana on 
Ihe tteff ol the Archacologkiit Sorvey of Mia who had returned m |941> afwf their tramnlng 
In Englantl and France The Namada valley had much appealed <■ N. Dlkshil. the Director 
General as this time, from the view-point of finding out a due to The correiatson between 
she Indian protohistory and the pre-BuddhlW iradltionat Nstory of IndJ^ 
ladcing in the case of the Indus Civilization. Dihshit wai a.ioclated with the Narmada Valley 
Research Board that w» founded *n 1933 [AwiefH Miu; I. I, Sstara. 1936 ed.. V. R Karan- 
dtkir 1, but could not function well after the unfortunate faial aceWens to Its Secretary 

V R. Karandlkar »n the course ol hh exploratteni on the Narmada. N G. «ai_umdar and 

V R Karandikar are the two martyrs for the cause of tl« Indian protohistory. I he poten- 

tialitioi of the Indu. valley had already been aiietsed by then and the lime iw Hp^ 
oxttnd the exptoratJons to the areas lying south of Ic where ^ ^ 

great promise* tn the light of Foote'S geological survey of the Baroda ^ 

fFoote I 1914 pp. 191-2+11. the World War It began to tpesk adversely on the fund* or 
L expirations »n the Archaeological Survey The enthutiau Dikshlt found out i solut^tm 
to carry on this work by sponsoring expeditions m consperation with the 
A of ortncely states and public insiltutiom of reiearch. He organized tinder his 

’....A/pfrti Guierat Prehistoric Expedition. IWI-dl consisting of two prehti- 
^lan7'*V '^D Krwhnaswamy and B K Chaiturjce, who had freihly returned from England 
Mr Ml, . ..... u b &Mk,]U frofewir o( Anrlent Indtv. Culuire » ,h* 

... ^.^r. 

c”.u~ <ro„ Poon. ,n/A.V. P...4,.. * -Vo"- 

Guluii. G.|.r« »««.!. S«...y. B.n.l»r. >»o Sik. Sato* 

Jmlnwl F~m-. a... ...d «ld.d M kH «.rk b, B-dU,* <«. mo™ P.I»olld.. o. .h. S.to 

^.„d ,h, »m. sod. on U.. Hrt, .nd .h. Or«nj; .l«l b)r «.«.«!•«. » rt. mKro»tl« U,o 
of L.n.h.ui o«r Mmodatad. Nelrhor n Ky, H«op.n «« bmldm ikM « lUntpor ..MvaMd 
b, M S vai, nor .n, pwWiOJ * 0)rr.l»U6. btoomm rto M.« froMhwoiT 

^ d,. «o.l Jr..-«oddh.« hcnory ol IndU «old .k. d.K^r m Mo 

o. «. ».ld.Jl [ 5 . 00 .,^ H. O.. 

Rir-vt* 19461 Dikihii therefore turned to the Narmada and selected A v, i-wdy#. o 
Mm. “ k,«, « U.O Wn.»n. Orel. .ko ArM,MI«««. Sor..,. lor .oml«,m, .k. 

rxplorattonv in ici valley 


"Endesvouri lycre dumg the rtjimt ^ K N. Oikihti ta fallow lJ>u ap by 

encouraging Indtui Ui^tvertltiei and fnui-UT^ons to pirrjcipau in exploration yrotf;. For 
Olkshlt req* rtghtljr baliiived that as tndlspDniBbld condllioo wM 0i« *dvtfrtefti(nt of tJie 
study of hdli’i unknown put w4i ijie widespread agsunitofi of arc^imlogwd toittwchci 
from the confmei of » mere officiiit organlution into the icademk activities of the 
tfnivorsJtles I ThrScorjr of Indiait AcchMDfDgy. I?$4-I9d7. NO: pp 

64-lf. The successor of (C. N. Dikabir, In |944, BrigJdJt- Or, R €. M, WhteJc* 

was A promtoent Brimli mus^oftsc and arehaeoli^ift of the Ronrao Brltam I Dlrecwr of 

the National Nuseum of Wales^ Keeper of the London Museum, Director of the fnuicutc 

of Archaeology, the Unwersity of London i Pub.. Ssganilum & the RomuJt Oteu^UaU of WdJe». 
I«24; Thit Ro.mofl fen neat dreCW, im; Prelmtorii ft Rcrfiun Wutej, ISJfi; Eaeordllon of *hp 
Prehiiwrfe. Rowan Am-RcStiwi Stfs in tyifmry fVk, Cfouceatefihfre' i^i ^AtuiettUum. (?3i: 
and Altfiden Cdstle, Oorsrd. IWJ and a popular Engluh prose writer of on admlrahly 

vigorous and lively style, who liad Jmpt-oyed upon tht sirfler ffieiliErds ol the arehsootdguiil 
excavations that weru dovetopod by Pitt-Rivert, Cwiiifi and DorpJeld tDaniuJ G. tv 

A/fundMd Twrs of Afchflcolofy, Lon. t»51, p, ibij, However. the« teciwiquoi touid not 
find a univorsaf application became thtiy do not jfleld sitlsfiictoiy results in she case of 

the protohlstor-ic f Archaic. Formative, etc. ]i sjiei m the Amerrcafc the Pacrfic Batm 

and irven in India In regard to the sites at iho icr«. ih« shell inDtrndi ud she loeuiL 

dunes. 


The oxrgenctcs Created by the discovery of tiin Indus OvIhtiCfon demanded a 
veteran lndologlst-cuns<^SDinerotagitt to preside over die destinJo id the Indian vchaeofogy 
at rh« luiicturc rather than an expert in ti.* administtmUon of anotehi monumenu and 

musounw The appoinsmeAt of Prof, Whetler wui irfyeriely criticncd tn India « he 

[ilmtell stiles (Whoelef, Sir ft t M,. ifllJ Digimg, tan, l«S. p. 197] But the 0r|tiih 

Impertalitin bid Its own views and ways m regard to the Mnory «| the subject Uiduns 
ijid Eire In In4^& j S-T-H J , 

65-11 in the arei of both the geograpjiitil and cultural CTOMing between Hie 
Orsvtdian-ipeakmg South and the hido-Aryan-speaking North lhat the Narmada Vi! ley 
had been traditionally. A, V Pundys was alfcady busy with till survey for itw fHlis 
of all she ages from the pelaeolithi to the medlvvaJ siructuTes and ifttcnptioiu w wc 
gather (rom his-published material [ Pandya A. V,, * Archisologrcal Diacoverict in tiie Narmada 
Villey.' / Gtijorei Has. S«.. Aprii-Jufy. mi-, Prefiitiorsc Culiurei ditcevered on the 
Narmada/ PfdC fndlee Ni»»ry GwpgrtsJ. lOth Section, ao^bay. 1947. pp, (79-194; "Ai^ 
these iHdia-i First Oil« • - Narmada Valley Dlictwtrics throw New Light mt India's 
Past,* TAa li/wt/irted W«Wy ef hidid, March, J3, 1947; 'Indim HHC07 goet back by a 
Mlthmium/ The Stoiernoft, New Oelfn. March, 30; |?47i The Hlnduyin Times j Wenkl/ 

Suppl.J. March 21. (947: The We-My ewgftay aifoijlffc, M»rch 30. (947; ‘The ProcohiitoriC 
Vtitigei of MahUhmau and Huiinapur/ VisliaJ Bharat. Ciltuiu, January I95) pp. i9_3i ) 
'Sculpturw from the Narmada Valley m Gujarat,' WRA. 1. |. i«>57; New Dynntim of Cu/orut 
History. I948i ‘5om« Nflwiy Ditcovcrmj tnicrlpiioits from Cojam. ' WAS, I, 2. |959, 

pp. etc ] 11 was arronied by K. N. Dtkshii m 1714, Oihihiv cmit»tiu*d to t^ici.' active 

lnEerm in thl» .iurvey iitl hli in 
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In the ilonjatrf ol protohituar^ Shi diatiayariMj 11 ittt on tlifc MtfjnadK 

vjttey m Gujifit ( Broa^ih Ptain or uicienc Bhirti arcj with itf Qprtal at Sh^m or Btirlfu- 
Kithchnioi' mods Fit Broach) wntalning mitroiitlu that only oitasionally bid rtbUdn^niket 
amonfi them (n ijtociwkjr with. In rare <itxs. i tOBfneitfl-turrved plain red pottery on 
ctn: bank; of the Narinathi between Chandod and the Mokhadi Falli with a high concen- 
traiion In the vicinity ol Garndethwar where «>n ilie lunlmit ol Itt far: commanding the 
enimnce of the rlveF mce the Breach Plain a fire dte of the Middle Stone Age ottufred, 
and on (he lafenttc ftdgcs that occupied the .eorficc of the jbagid)ii and Valla tatuqe of 
Brcuch Dictrku Teili or liyared licet were nac eacountered obviouily becauie the houui 
ere ttlll built of fiil-perithlng baitlbon. thatch And Umbdf abundantly alrairable from the 
tdioinihg roretet m the Satpura dange. 

66-11. The ebovi! Itate of affairi changed as aoon at Pandya enteTCd from Gi)|aras 
tha Nlmar Plain of the middle Harmldi ih M P From the Hlran Faffi near Berweni lofty 
telli bejan to be enojiinierwt on moving toward* the eat*. The wrvey wi* carfied out 
IS tv «it u Hindi A-N emawar ufrir Hard a- Between the Hlren Falh and Kbalihet, t1» tell i 
at Chikaida, Hohlpera, Bat* BirtSa, Luhirak Khujwan. etc., ymfded mieroUth* including 
ribbon fnk«. i btock-on red whtet-made painted pottery depicting sucti geometric 
motifs iJ'd siyilicd flgurei of the vUg charactefbut of the early chalcoltthte pre-lndui 
Zfsob culture { Rarn-ghyiidu J <S-I \ of northern Bilwchicun m the Pikhtwn country. 
The shell and paiE<i bangles, pebblt-foundailoni Ol the wbIIi. lathe-totned itOfiewate. ate., 
all bore striking rttembkoMS with the same irchacolsgKPl mareriiJ from the Zhob-Amrt 
«mpl«. The telU « Ekilwar i. Chliota Barda, Sukhcra. Hatnavar. etc., belongcdito a lawr 
cuhare « they yielded » pklP red poticay with mica^spnncled surface end no stone 
artifjicfs- 


67-11 Pitidyi haurdca the view that the pre Indut Zhob-Amn eirly cbflkollthic 
tompltx hadVoised the Ijido-biifitvaii beiin m coura of tune on a southward move in the 
fflllioiuhr Indie where its rell« Hsd been found on the Natmada and Dcyond as far south 
J1 Brehmaglrj In Karnataka or Mysore. Pandya susp«ied if lire cuHufe did not belong to 
the Aryiiia in view oi lire archaeotogicaf evrdcnce that 
Zhob cuhurc domeiUc hoiw (45 4fi*H. the animal 

The answer was lying aepled it Mahlihmatii which Paodya , _ . 

10 miles le the e*vt of Ithaighat. I« view of separaM mentions for Hahithinati aid Onikir- 
Maodhat* m the Puranic hitt sf the wcred-pkces on the Nanriidn 
Motiyci'p.. Revat-oiihiiimya; KHrefa-p,. Ultara, 40-3. LJfl|(J*p.. 

IV. IB; Bhlgaveit-p,. I3<, IS Agm-p.* CXIH: firuhmovdltidrtlu p.. 

LXXVil; ftmhaiinJp. RtvS-khanla; Skffndii. RevS-khanf*; GffF«i)d. 

MiJithiw. X-X«); etc.]; th« mediuvaJ temples 


the poasant-viUaget of the 
characterIstic of the Atyans. 
idcniiried with MahesHwer, 


IVAyu-p,. LXXVtl, 94-5; 
Revli-niihitimxa: S'lva^ , 
RevGmahaunya: NUrnthyd, 
RevamahiRnya: Vesitfhe¬ 
at Mahflsfiwar mcniKjning th« Its name w« 
MbIilehmatJ rDHKalksr. D, B.. hiacrrpt-Ons ot iHobtshwof. (ivdore. mT-I; the find of a copper¬ 
plate of Mahara)s Subaidhu oi Mahislimati from anefem site of Hsheshwav. the let-miofi of iht 
/dBhUJnrwrtl T™i,otiwrJ by she Iwal prlMti of Miheshwar to die pilgrims who visit Maheshwcf 
as one of the most wered place* on ihe Narntade. etc 

ffr&t {few 


da-JI. I- According to iho PHranat". wrote , it, ir-r-*rr- 

in India re tho C^n&Kk; vsiley some 133 reigns before ehandresupti Maufya t 322 ^ ^re 
ri u« C« malT ^ A^dfty. ™d Prd.hl,cl«n. Id .d« G»td« «l(« 

In lb, «s, .^d iCduaali Id . .. 'll 'I- 
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of th« Greeksa sea-port at the fitoWLh ot the Mtrmada, wts sits fbtiiided by Ute same 
lime by the Bhngvs. whose Teading personages fieura in she ftigveda of c. t$00 BC Si»r 
generations later, the HaihayiS rose to prominence li\ Attupl or the middle Narmada valfay. 
Mindhlti, the mighty king of Ayodhyewho frgurei lit the Rigvede, k 111-11;etc., ts a *Mef'of 
hymns, earned hit arnts ro the Narmada. Hii son P^urukucsthi, who alto figures In the 
Rigveda t. 83. 7 etc-, heid the Narcnadi vaSley. Mechuktinda. another son of Kandhxta. 
foMnded a dty at the ttrstegte point where both the Vmdhya and the Biksha (Sotpuras) 
inountslns came nearest to the NanmadA which a generation later wat enUrged oiMl IbriiFled 
by Mahlshmmc {*thc Keeper of the buffalo* J. the Halbaya. who named It u Mahtsfimstt 
after his own name md rnade It the caplal of the Aniipa oountry. The Hiprentacy ol 
Ayodh/a toon wined and the Haihayu of Mahlsbmitl rote to great power to India. Bhadn- 
lire tya, the son of Nahishmani, conquered eascom India and built up an empire. Sahasrarjuna^ 
the greatest of the imperial Hilhayts. drove away the Bhrtgut from the lower Narmada in 
Gufatat to northern India: The Bhrigtis then con^rdattd ttiemseliffts. ParaSufima. their 
leader, the Aryan cqfoniaer of the West Coat*, attacked the Hsibsyos. killed Sohttsnrjuna 
and sacked his npitif Nihlihmatl Tlie I-faJhayis. however, rose |o mete power lifter a 
brief set back, forming even 4 greater empire that itretdied from the Hlmaliyii to the 
Taptl valley. The mighty kingdom of Ayodhy* was sHarttred and its ruler Sahu was expelled 
by the Haihayas. Bahu's son Sagara grew In power In course of Ume and was able to destroy 
tile Hifhayw and tp rate Nahlihmaii to the ground. 93 generations before Chandrigiipta 
Naurya Mablshmati ceates to figure in the early Puran-s after shli event {frac. fnd. Nrst. 
OoF!/., 1947, pp. IJO ! ]. 

89-11. Paudya argued that the ocCurfenec of the nanrei of some of the Puriuil^ rglers 
of Ayodhya kingdom oonnectiid with the foundacioti and devetopment oT NahiihmHl together 
wiih those of thdfr incettort as also of descemfententi, for insianeo, Tuvannsva —v MSndhita 
—> Puruftutsa—-•■Tresaddavyu j 72-11 j. in the' Rigveda oi tiie ancient autlK)''S of hymns, 
shows that they were Aryans as che ethyinorogy of their names and such terminations » — a^va 
Suggest, and were hefd lo have bean hlttorical pariunagei during the middle of the second 
mlHefi'iJm BC when the Rigveda was being edited and when Babylonia was under the Aryan 
Kaisite aristocracy and the Assurai pr tlie Atsyrlrnt were under the luhtugatton of the 
Aryan rulers of MitannI Pandya therefore held that the culmri of Hahishmati, whatevar 
m nature It may have b«nj should have beet) connected with the Puranie Aryans of the 
Gan ge tic valley. 

70 - 11 , Pandya reached Hsheshwar from KlialghU on July, 1945 . and found to his 
surprise the vmttges ol an entire ctty-tlte rmng into lofty telii on both the banks of lh« 
Nsrmoda to the west of the present town ylefdrrig the same antiquities of the Ihob-Amn 
relationship. Thus a carrulaifon bEtween the Indian piotohiitii^ic atchaeology or protohii* 
lory, on one hand, iiid the tmfmonal pre-Boiidhist JiUtOry of the Punnas, on the other, 
wat first esublisttcd In the Indian archaeology by A. V. Pandya. Dikihit wji now no more 
in the world. 


71-It. Pandya gave the name the Penitiiulir ChaloolittilC' CivliiiaiioA to the Pure* 
flic Aryan culture of hta discovery that had spread by the way of northern Bahichittim all 
over Peninsular India and called itt wrlsnt m tfie Narmada valley the Narmada cuUure- 
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72-Ji. Pandyi had no Tufids for large-scalft extavatkini mean* oi »nii«h pUbUtHjr. H« 
continued hit work and dttcavsrc!! a malof sJie oT the Nirmadi cukure it Nasda (ft M, f. 
wh!«h fielded ilw i bichnsine «are f«ml«din« or»iinnl»r one from the prE-fndjs level at Amn 
jfi Sind [ Pandyai A. V.. * The Discovery of Preh'ttork Magdi ' Time* ef fndfo ^ NmdiiJtin Times 
JS-USO: V/ihtfl Shofor Jin^ t951. pp. [ 9 - 31 ; Najari Prachinof Pntrlha. LVJ. 2. I9S|. pi. U p. 
116 ; etc. j 


73-IJ. Ai regard* the metbodiol approach to itw incerpfoiatlon of tho irchaDolo* 
glcal and related data. Dr Wheekf «o •'"* bilanged to the tchool of Sir Cyril Fox 

[ Pe/wnfllliy of flritjin, 1932 ] who was. in his turn a follower of Pa*(f de b Blache ( IB6)- 
(905), the founder of the Geograpllcal School of the French HMconins { 220-1 |. is becomes 
evident from the quesetor he posed in im ’Where i* the Pemnahty of Mia'[M 
2t 1946. p- J22]. Ic wit answered a decade after by Pfof. B Subbarao { The Peradhitflty of 
Ml 0 , foreword by Sfr Mortimer Wheeler. Baroda. IMS} though efforti In tht» dtrectwn 
had already been undertaken many year* ago [Holdith. T. H., The Guiej of/ddxt. Lon. 1907 ; 
Mukerji, Ridhakcimud. Miitn SMmi. 1912 Vldyalankar, JaFchandn. tonioi Sbfiftii eur lukb 
M;r*»l, Hind.. -India 3 IW JnHabltantt'. l92l : Richards. F- 'Geographic Factors In fodun 
Archaeology.* W. LXII. I932l Pnhawalla M. B., A Ce^raptSai Anolysw of the tewar Min 
Bosfn blti, Karachi. 1939. The Cufnrrol Hariiag^ ef Min I. t95B. pp. 53-52: Panikkacr K. M., 
Cwgrephicol f acton in History. Bom. |95S] Tlse plt-faHt of Wheeler'* effarts to revive Dit 

European Geographical School of Paul de la Blache in India wore twofold, Finity., it was 
developed to treat *he temp«ra« Europe and this may well be the reason why Subbarw missed 
to include such physical agencies « the dcsiccmon. drought*, the rise in homiifity. eroiliHi. 
thifting of (he river-eliwne]*. Inundstiomi- cirth-movemenis, ihrinking and rising td lacust- 
fine levol- and Yvat*r-iab>«, mirlne transgreition* and rKeniioni and such human and 
btobglHl factors H Invasions, immigrations and migration*, deforeuition. devistaiop. 
crtisadOS. pestllenee, locust iwirms irrigation, *«„ to Include In hit Hit of the forces of the 
mechanic* of itUwry. Secondly, ihi* school of mrthodicaf approach had gimerally become 
obsolete efsawhere when tt wm being introduced Into Indlt 


74-11 Jo the first pit-fall of that Indun arcblwlogy which hu developed under 
the Arehi«»bgic*l Reform* is that the tools which the irchaeological profeuion In Indb h« 
today with It for thr irit?rprecdk)» of protohntonc data are putdatod by three decado* 
t 221-231-4 ||. when hlitory It look4d upon more at th® fourth dirnension oF anthropo- 
ghogmphy and irchacology matniy as palaeo-anthropology' 


75-11 Thfl second plt-HH f* unfortunawly connected with the ethics of icientiflc 

research and tcientific wrilings^ The generJ procedure in ih*s reipeei in India, like 

ehtwh.re, Is that the author should present hU mdrng* and thcl, deulf* m a ccntribution 
forming the Imt tmic in the ch.ur, of the prevM* work. We have before us^ three arcictw 
from the osn of Wh«ier on the three piAjor eaicavatlcm* which he conducted In India 

[-Artkamedu: An Indo Rofflw Trading- Station on the ^ **'Vnn' 

fip 17-114; ’ Hanppa 1944: The Defence* i Cemetery ft 37 AJ. 3 | 947, pd. S9-(30; 

-anhmaitrJ A Chandravilh 1947; Megahthic A other Culture* in Mysore Stata \ Al,4 
1947-B pp 100-3(0] "Southwards from Cafeum". writci Sir Whwfer In hit aubjblography ' 

I mjdc to Madra* * Df Aiyippan who bfttsme a good frttnif of mitifc-1 penetrated 

Into the CovoriiKnt Museum. . In J work-thop cupboard my hand cMed upon the 


neck and ton^ hindle oi a pottery , A wlas 1,M^ frflm if** Medneftjnem . itt pr^enet 
kndJcat^ aJrnoii infinite ppidibiritfet It hid besn found, lud A»yappnn, oti a jitd near Pondi¬ 
cherry lA french India, where he and oiho/i fud beed Cjrtyinj out some trial e*ciYa«<Hit 
[Sirlf Djotrji* 1955, pp, 193-4 1, Tiirtilng to Wli«|cr^ iriltfe on ArlttamediJ whkh ht 
pnhhfhed nine yean earlier than thU statemBni, \*ife find that the learned archacotogiit had 
list at all mentioned Aiyippan’t contpibution which had livspired and fed nim to undertake fonJitr 
excavaiionf at the Jitt, though he had referred to the .work of G- jetivsiu-DubVeiLrl, Brother L. 
Faucheux and ft. Syr lead (Af. 2, pp. Zl-l^ I,la irtkfe m Bralimag^n anif Chindravallp, 
the atmigraptilc which Wheeler ulahorated as a reiuft of Iul exowations was 

origfnnJIy found by M, H. Knthna f ' PrchiitcirkL Oeccan \ Ff«|d(iPiilaf Add to the Settwi 
of Anthrohology & Archaeology, i’rpjt, fjidiru Srieitis £ongresi, f. Baroda. 1942] -Thii high 
antiquity for the Bellary NeoUchl "write* V. D. Krithpiaiwamy," postulated by Pdterion hat recelVAd 
confirmation from eitcjTition made by Krishna it Chandravaiii tad Bnhmi^trl.. ALChandrivafli 
below the thin Siiavahana tayer there found a Maur/an layer pasting down -rrto a 
prehistoric Iron Age stratum , Below ih|i, at a di^th of 12 foet from the surface a 
Neolithic stage wet met with Thli *,YMier« has been sqppleoienled it Bnhmagin wfierc 
a Ml-bfooded Neolithic, pasting down into a ws^er phate of she same, * crude Hitromhir 
industry associated with pouery appeared. This evident* was thouehr u cake the N«o- 

iitlik beyond 2000 BC The trend of thit fiYidciv-e by Kmltm tt» be confirmed at Maikl. 

where a similar sec of indusirpH appear* to hire came out in exeav«tent " [ Stone Age 
fndtttV Al. 3. I94F, p. 39]. Wheeler he* unfortuiwidy. though caminly innocently, tried 
to deicredit Krishna of she worth of hli work 1«, 4, p 184] However, ihc creditor 
pioneering a throncfoglcal franiB-worfc for ths past 6f eaily South liidu goti indwJ to 
M H Kriihne and none el». 

76-11.-The diicribuiiQii of mictoutlipc induitmMn Indii", write* Whnelnr m Urts 

Mme irtlck on Bralimgh-J and Chihdrav.lh fAI, 4, p 299] -w*S Mhufated in t938 by 
Col. D, H. Gordin* { l-Maif, |938. iio; |9>, *nd thi only notahfo iddiLions art xhe Gujarat 
ilm excavated by Dr H D- Sankalia*' 12-iiireiiigotfont into iht Prcfiistorfc Archtfcofii^y uf 
Cojanu etc,], Muiki in Hyderabad Sttte» rJ-Mn, Hip. Arch Otfit, of the Nizurn'r Demmiom, 

I 35-36, euj, the of the Niirb*da norih o\ FtajpjpLt | no luthority or 

lourw of informatJon H quoted in diJs caw exeiusivvIy.Authof ( , Sawerpnro | correct form 
K Svwerpuram according to citf jler referencej ( in the TmiMvelty* (4-A. Aiyappm in ladm 
Zeyfopwcfl. XXIV, jj 45 , pt duxrpef (the ttatomenc is incorrect, ifie site wii origHiAlly 
discovered by ft. q. foote as early at IS83. Ut hate Omation of hxfhin Prehiifurfe & Pmo- 
hHtOn< Afldqu/nes -Cctuiogue Hoiiwflif, Mid,. 1914, p, I, ete^uthor ], JafofiaUi near Sangiforc* 

I - . U. Todd, Airto, |94&( no JJ jnd Brihina^^ itself," it la strange why the 
l*«ned urthieofogftt hat not quoted me luthority throogh whtdi he may Baw, if It w it 
not hli own diicovery. received the informarlon about theie important sites on Uie Narbada, 
whera. n* he wrote eisflwhere, - .. .the mo« asu.-il colltctor »n readily flTI hit pockets 
with ifiue small Aahes and intplemanu " [ Epjiy indm dr ftoknrtin, Lon, 1959. p. 70 „ He hii 
repeated ihii omission In one of his subsnqLeitt work* [ utptit, fig. | 4 , a pp, 183-4 ]. 

77-tL If some ono intrrprdtes tWi illimce a* mtinihg imjlrcctty that the discovery 
W« Wherier’i own, then a p,p« -rtmfod, ■frehiaonc Gulturns dl.oov«ed on the Narbada' 
^bhthed a year cirlier than that of 'Miuol;r.[ Proi. tmHon History Congress. |(hh Sestiorv, 
194/. Bombay, pp l79-(9+J perhapt eomci In tile way. Although tt w«* noc tertainty 
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InfoTiiled thii way oF trisattnant of th* contrlbotiunt p' the prevroui; worken 

*Kprctssd a i}«niora[r£Mt| efface on tbQ tnincfs oF tlie manx oF the budding IndJiM ajrchooo- 
■ogitu for wJtom Dr. Wheeler'i thete rhree writlngi let a. ptturn to Follow. Tbt ethical 
detlin^ grew «oon to the undertunding among many archsoolognct that if one faih to 
manage tc ontJt hi9 prodeuor, the laLter ahould at Jniit be dvcredlcetj b.^ ad)* meOiti. jutt si the 
duthofv of the moflunrcntil work The Excereiinni ei Afehtthwer & AfdVdPtpA ie«nt to htv± 
done Jh their Prefiee; p. IX. It Is igslh strange why these emltient arttiasaloglii!: I^jvg trdHn 
Of bitting the above article on tbs cupbrittlont on tHe Narbada introducitig for itie first 
time tlie protohmortc mounds at Mibeshwtr tli throughout their writings on tha subject 
even when the bibllographlea from the proceed!ngi of the ietilonc of the InJimi Hhtaty Cbdgt esi 
ar: pitbbshed by them [ Saiikall*. H> 0., ' Hihlshmat! & Haheihwar,' jcumct ef fndiun 

Hiiiofy. XLIi 3, Oec-. |9A5,]. Ic thows how nmCb deeper the rot has panecrared into 
the Tibric of Indian arcfiioology in ceriam cirddi. Thii morbid teudtiticy oxposet that 
tncHi authors are douhcFul about the scienttfit worth of their own work and therefore seeki 
to r.;rt{r Its standard by faficly bclinhng and doKrediling or omitting tho cor tribuliana of 
predecetiort and others Here lies the weahoesa of the second Item of the Archaoologicai 
Refqrmt in tndia that took place during Pror Wifeeler's time. 

7$-lt Prof. {^. £. M. Wheelar tuined nuxi to the Indus Civilization and returned 

the cKcavatloRl at Harappa in J946. in the courtu of lilt interpfeLilloii bf Che dan h-i 

advjTtKd a very conirovaril;il theory according to which it was the Vedic dtliy fhdra 
wIyo Nd raxed the Indus cities and di^troycO their great clvillzatioo [' Hirappa 4^.' Mi. 
Ill, f 9d7,.pp, ai-3], M which he «iU tcom^ to stick fTba CiviliEJiion of i SubcOfliJnent. ’ 
The Dawn of CivdftDJfdn, Hggot. S.. Lon. r?5L p. 24S}. without Cakin| Inca confldC' 

ration; firttJy, the general archtftologicati hiatus ocoirriisg between the Indus and the 

Painted &tey Ware Culture {104-1, Z {: secondly, the nsyihobgicdT aspect of the eitploits 
of Indra In the Vedic hymns and the well-known fact of the Middle Eaitcrn archaeology 
that Indra was ntoncloned as a gOd or mythological figure m the contemporary eunefTonii 
records From Boghukoy |Winckler H.. 'Vorlaufige Nathricnion iiher die Autgrabungen 
lin Boghazko) <n Samnier IW?. * Mllheilungen itt deutschen OrlenigaWficfwfi. XXXV. 1^8 
etc.]. "The lucffnt flxcimions of Harappa " wrote Wheeler, " miy b* fhoughr to hayt 
changud thr p«(ture. Here we have t highly-ovolwed eivilitKiw of esien tidily non-Ary an 
type now known to Isiv* employed massive fort)Ftca:ions> and known alM to have dominated 
the river-system bf noiih-weswrn India at 4 time not diionc rtom the HkeJy period of the 
earlier Aiyan tnvastont of that region.. On elrcumiUBtiaf evidence, Indra jmirf; accused" 
cn, and quoted by S. Plggoi, PithlUjotSt fndic. I MO pp. 261-3). This ijypotJietii 
aWapMi tike a Imuse oF cftrdi on reference to the above Bogaekoi arctnvw { 107-1, ilS-J. J. 
Fn 13 { in whldi Indri U mentioned m a myihiXogKjt figure at the time approxtiniting ilie 
the and of the Indus ^Ivlllaatian In northern India. Even before, ' The preciirsbri of the 
Aryan invaders." writes G. V Cldide. "may be found among the Kassiiec [1746-1171 BC | 
.,..tn the names of their kings ocrur elemenit recalling indo-lrsniiU' deities - S'urij-. 
{Surya), hsdaa I Indreji. M-iruktas iMirutiJ and Bugu" [ Hlc Aryans, Lon, 1916, P l®J. 
TTms even a couple centuries befoi’e Indra wsa Imagined by wikmIm to have destroyed 
(he Indus citmi, hs hid alreadr tsocome a figure of mythokig/ in the Fsir oB BakybiU*. 


rJ-H By (9S3 whan 5v Wneeier'; wsrV Thi (hJuj CjTr(t2DU9<f ■ i tuppfmchcafy 
volume to the CAmbcidte History of India, was {nibtithed. it ha4 alrwiJy become kimwo 
that between the Hanppe Owthatten ind the tueassdliifi Painted Grey Ware Culiure ascribed 
to the aiiihorstnp of the AryanSi an arthaepkijcal hlvtus { HM-li 3 j pre^allei ( lol. B 
< ProtohUtorii: Inweitigationt ^ A/. fX. 1^53. p 96], demonstretmg the two peoples had 
never come into a direct coituft durlnf the downfall of Hio Indus Civllizacion. Howawer, 
Sir Whoelw injltted on hit theory of 1946 " On ctrtortrtnttitol evident* such « ihu.'* 

observes Sir Wheeler.'* coiuidered if* the Ifghi of the shronolofy at now Inferred, fndra 
lUndt aecuied ,.,4 teem i belter. « the evidcsee presents itself, to accept the identifi¬ 
cation and to toppose shac the Herappani in their decadence^. in the sixtceniH or fifteentii 
century BC.. fell before she advancing Aryans *n such failtfpn kf tjid Veil<e hymns pfodelflii 
Aryans who ncveitheJess, like other rude conqueron of ■ later age. were not roo protid 
to team 1 litite from the conquered. A provisional daiJng of 3SOP-J5O0 BC. for tho Indiii 
civilization responds consistently to the currepi tests'* [ Grrifiiolhw, 1953. 

pp. 92-3] 

0B-II. BdiIi Sir John fiarihatt and Sir Mortrmer Whseler have indeed been greac 
arcJtaeokiighCi of Utelr times and hive left a record of a brilliant car4er in India, btit SO 
far as the Indian protohittory Is concerned. iJ«y have Failed to make the Mih Civiiijatioii 
speak for ttself in tdentiPic terms It often appears from thtlr wrningt> at we have seen, 
that either they coilld not prepare tbemseivu for Iheir xuecetsful transition from the 
European clauical archaeology to the archaeology of tim dviltzation of India won in time, 
or they acted innocently at iho Prchaeologltu of the British Imperialism in Ind4 who itutss 
follow In the footswps of Jamyi HlH | d-M | and M Eiphin'icone ( T-ll | in the Interproti- 
tion of the data on India's pau- 

81-ll. Hie unfortunate legacy which Sir Kortimor Wheefer iiu loft in India is bbth 
methodologicilly and eiNcally a weah type of archaeological tnlnnlng which In the ma|ority 
of cases has failed to dellvur goods against Ita very high oost, perhaps highest In the wa'fd 
for each published page of reports and study. 

Sir A. E. M. Wheetcr was succeeded as the Director Genoral of Archacobgy *n 
India by Dr. N. P Chohravarti. the Epigraplvist: of the Survey, wtio had hardly anything 

to de previously with the applied nrchaeology, the pretemtien of monumerics. «xc»v*- 
tlons. etc-, fnr which the Survey was Inicituud. 

83-11. A. V Pandya, now working in the Tipti villey, discovereil an impcftant 
cown-iltfi of ih* Marmada Culture at PrakdsHh on iho Tapti near Nandurbar. which it 
mentioned in the Kumdrapala-chiriia of Jayastmha Sun et the capiul of the Afalilm kmg' 
dom (Gavall Riltya or Kliondeih) in Deceinbei. I9M. at the following text of * neefs-Uem 
published in the Kindustnn rimes. New Delhi, dated Z9th, December, p. 7 I also hi 
the Times of India, the Free Press Journal, the Hindusun Standard, etc shows 

^ AKCHAhmOGlSTS UIG VV 3WlB>^\ E\K'Olt> lO%VA I A 
Wfis,t DUn 

Ahmedabed. December 27 

The site of pit dneient wwn. dboiii 3000 years efd. h« p^n diKwered et Profaoiw I** 

West Khendmh of Bainboy Stete by Shi 4 P. Pomfre. Dlrertor the fmtifete of Ar<hdeo- 

Anand. 




" Thl^ U tht Am ^ an arKient diicavercd In ih^ Taf>u valk/i b\it 

two mor« ancient cnwii^ wer< found by Shri PaF>d5ra it Mahciliwar or the PurmSo 

Mahlthfnaiti on th« Narmada and at Nagda on thit ChambaY near Ratiam. 

“Th^ ancient mounds at Prakasha overlooking th* Hv*r TaptI on the nofthern 
tank itQlA 3 oofisldambte’ height. In the courte of hit lnvettlg>tton at th* iitt Shrf Pand^a 
found lint tha ‘Red Polished Poiiery' of the earl^ tencufles of ihe Chriitian Era. " 

•' The lower le^efi of the mouiidi wposed b)f the eriobti yielded the ' Nortbam 
Black Polished Pottery* of^the Mauryan perfod ind a red rink led wire. Siltl lower 

down ware found the ’ tilacle.TOft-rEd ‘ pAinced poitory of (he pra-Miuryiri timet In isto- 
clatlon with the itime uiclqtiitlet known as - initfolitli* *■ Thit jjainied f«ttery of the ancient 
timet foiitid w Pfakwha tt timilir to thii. discovered previously by Pindya at Nagd* and 
Maheshwar." 

Pandya, v the Informitlon goes, read a paper on Jiis proiohistorlc finds from « 
PnkStha and exhibited them « the I7th session of the Indian History Congress held at 
Ahmedabad a few days after hit discovery. Dr. N, P. ChakravartK Mr- A. Ghosh and the thw 
Suprfntcndeni of the South-Western Ctrdeof the Archieolegltal Survey of India, who alto men¬ 
ded the Conference, met Pandln and gathered from him all the infornHtton about the discovery 
of Prakasha and the location of the site, and ordered there and there the above Superfo ten dent 
tio undertake large-scale excavations at Prak^ihl (minediate^ on his return to Aurangabad. 

83-41, Thus N. P. Chakravattl coo evinced Interest In the protohUiorlc retearcli. 
Some Rve montKi later a preis-copimunique wai issued from Mew Delhi which read as 
under. » publlthcd In the free Pfot jounMf; dated 17th Miy. 1955 . p. 5 :- 

>■ AMIKNT SliiTLKMFNT f OL‘^U IN EO.MBAV 
CIVILIZATION OATINO r»OM FIRST MTLLEN^.'^^ BC 

New Delhi, May 15 . 

Remains of a settlement dating from the first millenlum B.G. to Tsh century A. D. 
have been oneanhed during recent eKtivallom at Prakash In West Rhimiesh Oittnct of 
Bombay State. It v»ai learm: from an official source here. " 

■'Excavatloni here have exposed a SS-fejjt deep occupitlonal strata which imfE^c. 
four cultural periods 

" The earJieit secrien (about the flnt mlHenfum BC} on the tl« used micrgllths. 
The ceramic induitry cofliprtsi^ a duemetrve painted red ware. The second period Sth-lit 
century BC represmited » Mi-Hedged iron itilng culture cbancteriied by the ow of the 
black and red wire m estociatPoR with Iron obieett Tfte sutcwding period, ducing from 
about the ftrn cepiuiy BC to the foarth century A.Q., wut marked by the presence of the 
red poUthed ware which l£found widely distributed in Weitcrn and Central India.”" 

84-(l. It wps remarkable that the name of the discoverer had been omitted. It wras 
8 crime in the ethics of icienec. The deterioratlon progreised further. Beginning with 
tite pevtone working In the UntvBrsitles and other inititutiont who could not afford to 
tpeak against their being pamited and exploited. It began to «flk* the old irkIcu lions 
of high reputaiJen by I5S4. 
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83-*l. In cb« JubIfM Number o# the AncJent *ixl}», (X, for l9S3i <n w 

■inicle on the litdfwi prehistory, the credit wh*dl wi* due to Prof. DhennI Sen of the 
Calcutta University In respect of fits researches which he mentfaneid In the oMiru of Ms 
Presidental Address for the Section of Mthropology d* Archaeolo^, emtltled the ‘tower 
PaJaeoltthk Culture-Complea end Chronology m India*. Indian Science Congress. 4I« 
Session. Hyderabad, was omitted. As the report goes, e nuinber of fetters In thJt respect 
were addressed to the Editor of she Aicfeju fndJo* New Delhi.of which the latter did 
not even acknowledge the receipts. But when two years after she muter was proposed 
to be pUced in the Leksahha, the Editor ultltpacely rtiihod with a special * Erratum' Slip fnr 
the Aocifu fntfia, X ii. 1956. reading as under ; -- 

** Ancient indie No. 9 

Rage 62, At references to paragraphs I and 3. add: OhtrUii Son. * Lower ptfaeoh- 
thk culture complex and chronology In India', Preiidencial Address, Section of 
Anthropology and Archaeology, Forty-first Indian Science Congress. Hyderabad, 
1 « 4 , 

The omission was due to a regrociable editorial oversight " 

85- IL When the Archaeological Survey publlthed the account of its exQvatlon at 
Pralcaihh in the Indlon /Irchfleo/ugy, l?5if-S5-A Aevfcw, p. 13—4, It had authentically omitted 
the name of the man who had ditcovered it and had already puhllihed his accounts of researches 
and from whom both N. P. Chakravarcl and Amalananda Ghosh had personally acquired 
all the InformatloiT afmuc hit discovery, at Ahmedabad \ BB..il [. The same thing was done 
in the next Issue ( I9S5-56) of this annual when the name of A. V. Pandya. the discoverer 
of Nagdi. about which he had already published artkJei year* before the Arcbaeotogtcai 
Survey of India undertook theft excavations there. 

86- 11. The large-scale and complete excavations for which a commendable statt 

wai made by Wheeler from Arftamedg In 1945 [Af, 1|, p. 22] have since 1954 been rete^ 
gated to serve oijinty the purpoie of the crmnimt of the School of Archaeology who are 
taken from sue to site every year or so and thus excavacfotis remain incomplete both 
verticalty and horUfotiially and In a number of cates, as in the case of Nsgdii. b«ier 
mounds have been left out. The earliest sites gf India's traditionl hiitory. for example, 
Aysadhyi (Hanumangaijhl and surrounding cells] and Prgiishthina (Old IhusI u Allshabod) 
where the Northern Black Pottery, which marlu at present i HOrleon between the Proto¬ 
history and Hlnory of India, occurs even on the surface in appreciable profusion. The 
site of N3vda-ioJi marks that of tost a suburb of the Puraaic Hahlshmati and the proto- 
huttinc mounds of this great capital of the Anupa country in middle India have not yet 
been touched by the spade. TJwe does mst appear to be a sensible scheme behind the 
selection of sites and mound*. The oldest tltet in the Cangetk valley could hardly be found 
on the present channel of the Gang*, as we know from the Instwice of Hastmlpur. and 
therefor, mtitt be sought for o« the older or the budfo beds or on the higher terraces of 
the acred river ft is dlfficufi to understand why the officers of the Archaeological Survey 
of India have .mdertaken to change the geographical names «rf archseologiciJ in thtir 

own arbitrary way. for initante. the nam. of the Chaucing has been changed to lb* Dnstmd. 
vatl w Its current name [Ghosh, A,. > Expfontlofn Hi Bikaner'. App. C. An Afllhrepofo- 
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fiici ReconMittance < 1 % West R<jkitU)it^ td.. H^nri hotd, Peabody Mu*., 195?, pp, 1J2-J1 

and that of Praltdihl to Prifcah [I Areh. 1954-55, p I3J. It i* igaJr difficult to undar- 
«i3nd why the excellent *lte of Sothf on the Chauiang near Nohar which ftai ^Iven « 
nnne too d»«ti>ct and very import culture of the ‘Dark Pertod * [Wheeler, ft. £. M., £IP, 
1959, pp 124 J h» been iJJowed to be plou|fMd down complucely beyond recognition and 
the Important the Je hat now dliappeaned' For the temf-iropicil savannah ind further east In the 
humfd Ganga-Brahmaputra viUey where such periihable matwiats *S wood, biinboo, bark, 
gourds, bone. hom. skin, etc., provided raw macenalt for the human ctjlilpnient, the methods 
of the BrltJih and the Middle Eattem archaeofogy hardfy yield satisfactory results and there* 
fore In this respect we should aUo try to derive advantage frtMB the American arcfueoteigy 
(Willey, G. R., and Fhillipi, P,. Method & Theorr ftt AmeHcan Archaeoiagy, Chicago, 1956. etc]. 
The Under-wwer aTchaeology and the aerial reconnaissances for archaeology are «ll| 
unheard of In India. The Indian inchaeofogy has Its own pettlHarkies and tinfartUMtoly wo 
have not yet a Manual of the Indian Archaeology. 

67-lt. Universities are betoming more and more alive to research In archaeology 
and cultural anthropology, fitiportant work It being conducted at a number of protoKittorie 
Sites by the University of Atlihibid [Sharma, G, ft.. The Cacovatiew ei Keushombl, 

1957-59. Allahabad, 1960 : l-Vch 1953-54. p. 98-60-61. p 33 : Onaur. Unthadih. 

Upraura in Allahabad and Orauparl-ghat teff nearby, *h(d 40-61, p. 34--t: esc.J; Hindu 
UnJvertHy. Varanay [Narain* A ‘Ardent Hlitcwy of Varanasf m the light of Rajghat 
excavations.' Ealensioir fnetares, Bmarat Hindu University, 1962-^ “ l-Arth 57-56, p, 47; 

60- 61, p 35: 6t-62. p. 3. Sanke-Stddha, Panasa, iachhagir. Magandlwana, Pancha-Patrari. 
SIddhapura, etc. pp. Sl-S]: Pairtt University (Antichalt. f-Ardi 60-61, p, M: 61-61. p. 3; 

61- 63: p. 3J. Calcutta Unlvenlty [On the upper Narnrada, I Arch 60-61. p. T3-7. and 
previous work in Orissa and Bengal ]. Saugor Unrversity [Efan, f Arch 60-6f, p- 17J; 
Mo.shfn University. Aligarh [ AEfan|l(ther». f Arch 60-61, p. 35]; Madras University [ CHingte* 
pot S Salem dlstt. f Arch 61-62, p. 15 J; Nagpur UnlversJ^ [ Kaondtftyapur. (Arch 61-62. 
p. 191. Gauhati Uftivenity [Shanitt, T. C, A Note on the Neolithic Pottery ol Aa«B,' 
Aten, N- S. II. I, 1957. pp. 116-8 ] and othert. Certain State-level departments of irthaeofogy 
are also doing eoiHmendaWe work, for Insfancc, the Department of Aiohaeology & Muteoffr!. 
ftalasthan State [Ahar, <-Arth SS-6. p it t Sliaritpor A ocher disis. 1 Arch 61*61. p. 35 ; 
The HeaearcffM, A Bulletin of the Dept, of Archaeofogy A Museums, Rajaithafl Govt: 
faipur. Voh. I. U, HI IV l%3-4 ]; the Dept, of Archaeology » Museums. Madhya Pradtth 
S»te. Bhopal [Dhanora. f-A«h, 56-7. p. 35 : Gwallof* Damoh. Majiduer and other disa. 
h-Arch. 57-8. A 59-60 |i the Direciarst* of Archaealogy. Wou Bengal. Calcutta [ Eapforing 
Bengprt Po«, Dasgupta, P, C- 1946 Pnndu-Roiar-Dhubfi. etc. J. Dept, of Archaeology. 
Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad Allchin. F. R.. hkiM eacevtmom. I960: etc.]. Dept, of 
Archaeoiogy, Mysore State, Mysore [ YaHwhwaram, f-Arch 57-8. p. 9 : T. Niriipur. 1-Afch 
61-1. p 35; etc.]. Dept of Archieology Miharathira [Olkihlt. H. G | md many others. 

98-11. Turning to Pakistan, we find that researches in protolnstoHt archaeology and 
oihufd anihropoJogy are proeitedlng In ■ tttisfactory manner end the studies tre fww brirtging 
Babchisun and Afghanistan into prominence as the bridges betw™ Indian subcontinent, 
on one hand; the Middle East, (he Inner Asia and the Caspian Basin f Leach, ft.. ' Brief 
History of KaJai. jASftHig, CXXXVItl. 1843 ; POstuis. T.. 'ftoutei through K*hh» Gandava.' 
JftGS. XIV. IS44 : Tweinbw. G, ' On Filnr Cores from the Indus,' Goof, Mag. N. 1867; 


Mockicr. E>, 'On Ruini la Clakniit' JRA5, tX, I, 167& ; Ganwood. G. f.. ' on the 

Andent MauJidi li> th« Queiu Dlit.* jAS&^g, LVI. |, 1W7 : Ssnd«n»n, Sir R., * r^r m 
Sulucftrstan, * PnM. Ror* XtlK (891 ; Oldhiini, {L D.. ‘Sub^cccflt & Rtccat 

Deposits of (he Vahey-PliltK of Quetta. Pishln A Cluman. ’ ACSf, XXV. I, IB92 : F.H. Aadrewi. 

' tc. Ethn^gtaphf «f La* dtfs it Mekma,' Cai. 1894 : Moetling, F. W. ' Faun* 

BaluiJtittJn, ’ Pa/, ttt4, 'tefr 18. I, Mil. (895-7 ; fHoytr. E. A., Uriexplortd 8o/ueAifloft. Lflfl. 
1682 : Modi. J, J., 'The Coyntry of fiakrsn. its Past HUtory,' Eoit & Woi, May 1904 - 
Stein Sir A.. R«p, AtUi. Swnfcy Work in H~ W, f. Province & Bolirdiflfen, Peshawar. (904-5 - 
Vredeahurg. E, W., A Geok)«leaJ Sketch of the Balychiim Desert.* AiGSli XXXI 2. I90J; 
Geology of Sarawjn. Jhalawan. & Mekran & state of Ik Bala,' RGSI, XXXVlII. 3. 1909 : 

Pilgrim. G. E.. Tertiary & Pott-Teixiary Fresh-Witer Depoilu of Batuchkun A Sliid.' W*Sf, 
XXXVU, 1, 1908-9 L Builer* R, H., Horses A Horte-Breeding rn dohichritaa, Lofr. 1905 

Herward, G. L C; ‘ Wheats of Saludtinaa, XWrasan & Rhufrim Valley: Mem Dapt. erf Agn, 
floi. Series, Bom. VIII, (. 19|« ; Hargreaves. H,, Excayaiimt Idfuchluen, Cal, 1925; Exeat i« 
Boiudl/stoiT tu Soirtpuf, Meuung, Sohr Dumt it Nul, CaJ 1929 ; Stolo, Sir A.. An ArthoeoJogftflf 
TiHff .f> WflUr/ston & Northetr^ ftokcliisiOT. Gal. (929; An Arehaeolagteat Tour in Ca/mihi, 
Cat. |93(: SkriTiB, Sir C. ‘The Highlands of Penian {Uluchlstati,' Gj, LXXVIll, 1931 : 

Fabrl. C U On the Track of Score Age Man m Peniao Baluchilon.' feJa. XXXW: 
B. 19341 Majumdar. N- G., EjrphwiMUHtt ;n Sind. Cal. |934 : Barger. L. A Wright 
Excevofinm in Suwr & Cxplorotlons in dre Oaut Tentiarls of AfghoiMataii. Ca), 1941 ; 

limius. Nazeer A. ' The Cultlvaujri o( Bibdmuflfijrrntiri. I. (2, 1940 : |os*ph. P. 
The Near East- B the Indus Valley. /UBentu XII 4. (944; Piggot, S,* ’ Dating the Hittar 
So^ueoce - the Indlin Evidence , Ant. XVII, |945; ' The. ChronoilDgy of Prehiitofic rvorthwett 
Mia‘. Af. I, (948,' ’A New Prehistorle Ceramk from Baluchfstan*. Af. ||(. 1947: ParhW- 

UKah. Khan. * Climate of Baludilitan Ftrsi Pakistan Science Corf.. 1949 Gordon, D. H-* 

'Slalk. Gujan. Hlstar A Indo-iranian ConnectipniMU. XXVII, 3. 1947; *ThD Prehistoric 
Cultures of the Zhob'. Mop, (LV(|(. J948: - The Store Induatrlu of the lndo-dr«ilan Border'. 
Al. X-XI. 1954-S: Krithradcva A MtCown, D- E.. 'Further £itp(oratkjn» in Sind. 1938% 
A|, V, 1949: Cardi , de. 'On the Borders of Pakistan: Recent Explorations’ 

/RjPCS, XXIV, 2. 1950. ‘A New Prehistoric Ware from Baluchistan'. Uaq, XIII, 2, |95I : 
FairterVice, W, A., Jr., 'New Diicoveries from Baluchistan'. Ardl. V, 2. 1952; ' Prel lull nary 
Report Oft IhE PrehljtofJt Archaaology of iht Afghan-Balikh Areas', Anrerfcon Muicunt 
IWrlrffirt. No. 1587. i952r'Eiwivwlon* in ihe Valley. West Ptklitai, W4, Anthrop. 

Pipers. ILV, 2. (956 . Field, H , Ancient 8r Moderit Men |n SW AUo. Un*v. Miami, 1957 : KhW 

F. A, fresh Slde-llghis on the Indua & the Bronze Age OrUtnt AR kst. Arch,. Lon, 1955; 

MalJiewn Sytyia. ‘ Progrew of PaWatan't Archaeobgy DepC. ,(mfCS, XXXI. i. l9S7; Shakur. 
M. A-. Ths 1ndu$ Culture *, Museums Jenmof, the Muieunu Auo Pokiuen, Peshawar, vm, 
1955. fkid, Henri, An Anrhropekgitat AKonmiijiiaflee jn w^t PdJdstofl, 1955. Peabody Mas. 
Cambn 1959: Jkram. 5. M*. ed.. The Cufiuml HerlUtge of Pukktaii. Ox. 1955 ' KKan. F A„ 
Kdt Ciji,. 1957-58, Karachi; fefciiiun ArcfiMuifigy. I. (964. D#pi. of Ar^hseolory, Ministry of 
Iducaticm. Govt of Pakistan. Karachi: Ahmad, K. J.. ■ Prehlisork Pakistan', Nkltton RcvJtw. 
Xlf. 1964: 6aig, MJrza M.. ‘A Chrotiological Llii of Excavaiioni ciirned out In Pakistan '• 
Museum ioumil, Pakitian. KVi 1964 - DaJc=. G F.. ' The Mythical Massacre of Mohenjo-daro . 
ErpediUflft, VI. 3. 1964: DwI, A. H.. ‘ Prehistoric Pikiuan*, Asian PfrspefWvn. VIL 1-2, l96Jr 
Bacon. C. Bridge to the Ancient E«t; Ve/fiSfterf Civi/rwiioni. Lon. 1963. pp. 251-7B Riik**. 
R. L. 'New Blehrome Ww» from the Piak* of Baluchiian'. East & We*t, XIv. i963 ■ Oaki. 

G. F,. 'New kveulptiont at M<ihen,odero‘ A/fhB«fggy. XVllI, Z, 1965 etc ] on the othof- 
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0P-.il Ii hM bcfifi noticed oarllef *ww tKe period of th* Muhabbar^ti W«f U 
pMiibty corrcfanble to ipprodable ewtni ^\ik the dnwn of the Fonric Revahitlon In 
Nonbem lnd>« by the <3tl* tent &C w c. 1300 BC ( SW. 41-11 VudhithiJtira. tN P^rLH-ive 
ruler, and Krtehra, iti elected king of AnirtU-Stifithtr* ^GyjarSi ). th* of tlw haroet 

ef liif grtat wif tbe Purinic h«^r or vam^rnichariu int^ Sn c4f’l)r 

and liter tfuture) perlodt, lofroidifig with the end of tiw Dvapr* and beginning ol the 
Ktlh-yi ;£3 of the Indisr aysiem of chronology, ^tn Mih in dei«nt from tho legendary 
areglnlEOf Mini* Velvwvat, (A/Hn p. I4« J. ih* hero of the (ndlan Flood legend ES aupUha- 
brihmuna. I Bl: Mhb, Vani-p.. CIXL-CLXU. Miiiyopakhyaim: Metiyo-p.* I. Af«..p,. h Podmn 
-p. XXXVI; Vfihnt-p,. V, IB~V! 3^ flfragvdW p,. VtlU^: XlhB: Skoadfl-p.. Vatifinavo-lthsnil*. 
PuruthotKmii-rnihatmy*; Bhw«hyiKp, PmUarga-parva. IV. Ke/rte-p.. XXV; Or. 

^Ofrakanw Tht flood i^firtd lo Sofiftrit Utematt, Oef^ IS50J If wr platiilbk ggeu of 

Ideniifyrng fkihav/iky. the .w«t »n of Mane yrho foended the Indo-Aryan ^l«r dynosTy 
(the eiymalagy ol ifw maionly of tiimisi of the pertont of tKH dynaity d««ariitrit« their 
Intlo-Aryan hfeuiUyy it Jndia flrit eiiy-jtaw of Ayodhyi. with an nhihikg fram Akkadian 
Babylonia his any sebHinco. vie may Infer chit having been mipnlted by the loner human 
urge of altruism w khihofce during Akkadian tlmea may live planned to rntroduce the 
Urban FtoTOhitlon M India. He miy well have betome lk(hav*k« in India. Pofunw, the 
feundeT of the lunar dynasty at Allahabad (ProttshThan, OW Jhailf *ho livod • «ep l«er, ii 
stated in the Punnw u. have orJginaHy belonged to the AtUfi-country 
P„dH, flhSfnto-rnrsho-W-ftihasiJ, Hitt, of India, Hindi, Model Town, v S. 2003. p, SIj 
Thtt Urban Revotutlor whitJi ikshavaku seem? to hate introdueeiJ m India w*a asientiall/ 
of a Middle Easterr, psttern cbirectertted by writing end iiggLirin-tempk-town tomple* 
cootroited and paratit*zed by * priest-snhfkr tnmblne 1 73-1 (. Indl, bad already been 
developing tJm ekmenti of eivlIiMHon mwh pr^or to this event and It wm «"ment* 
which ^(xonllfig to the Sumerian indicion. were earned from the land of DHmun by -K 

the Sumerian god of the eHmenu of urb*n life, that the Urban Revolution w« pioneered 
by Sumer [ +5. Ffl. It)- ’nd -t came to India m a full-Hedged Middle Eutern pattern. 

90 II We have already seen (526-4 '* inherent inagogk Inner 

urge in man which impel him to do:good to olhert without reiminornCon (altruism ^ and 
thU kttor (together wicfi :bat for «plDratfon because man winU to become lU ommh 
icient) aeamsto have mainly been instrumental m the diffusion of ths wiomon traits pf 
civilization from time to time all ever tht world, rawer than ^ urjo W domiitat. and 
„plo(t o.hori The diftuaicn of Culture h« m this manner anei«lod Hm gobe more than 
or^ The atone blade mduttry of tUe Indo-Atlantic community tpread aU ovnr the Old 
World and to America through eastern Sib^iia and Alask.- The hortuuUuro or bum-and- 
tush tuiuviiion of the fndo-piclflt community waa thp first produttirtr economy tha wt 

diffused to all a^r continanti extept Auitalla together with the polisliBd-aM or c*lt. iho 

HSTTihine, md Uie Hood (agemi by ihe (ndo^tlinix somniHnlty. hid prc^eedi^d m the Indo- 
paclfic realm through three tnovomanti of the Aryanitm; firstly- by I ic ur*i' c r. o ryiM 
and Che heresy cf Akimitoi, in Egypt { 1180-1363 BC 

secondly by m*ms of the Buddhiitn; and thirdly, through South IndUn Hlndiinm Tfie 
ID Wlfmrs and *imi.The spread of the ChriiHanlty and lilam wa* also due to altruism. 
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Wc not bd pflrb>pt coo m the origm of the Urban Rcrolur 

uon aitii tojetiter witti thic gf cho kiiigsfnp iti India to tbe Akk^ifn aourcu, apart 

From the tuperficial phonetii; titaioj;^ betwarn the terrai the ithtblJik <iikI the 

occurrence of the epitode of the Flood In the Babyfanran lod the hidUn rnditioiii) dfnattic 
lim tr.d the archuobgicsl evidence ett»b4l«hiitg tl« between protohittoi-k: Indus Civilization 

and Ahltid or the StbylcnU of the Akkadian petlo4. etc., too, lend wne tnpport 
to the inference. 

THESUMEltUN PAKAIMSt MILK UMlMl'Ni .4*fO INDIA 

92-il. There are tome noteworthy hmtt which poHJt out.» poeatblllty of Indii’i 
contribution to the development of the urban life or the dvUicatJon proper m the land of 
BabylonlJL " When wo firit encounter Babylonian \ Sumerian | dviltxatton." write* L Spence, 
" we find It grouped round about two riucitl, Icrniu In the south and Nippur in the north 
...,A more civilised deny hefd tway. at Endu. which wat tbe hoine of £« or Enkl. From 
the vrtter of ihn Perilin GuH. wbonce iie rote uch morning, he brwight fcirowludg* of *11 
manner of tnfti ind iradcs. *rti and Uidintflet, even the ntyatic and dijTieult art o( 
impressKig written dianctcff on clay“ lUyendi ef tabyiMia & Aiiyrro, Lon, 1916. pp. 14^5]. 
“According to the Sumentn truottfoii," tiatei M, jmtfow, !?,'► the port of Eridu w» 
their earliest city where ‘ rulersbip had dcicended from heamn ' [ Oitmwn j. Endu wdSk the 
seat of £a, the fifh-god who, ruled the tea and nterted beneritient iitfluenco. As the god 
of am, he protected humanity and aught min how to build, to east metil, and to carve 
precloui atones " [m Civillaotfoinif Hebylwiiii *, Assyria, pp, fl-l] " fa, the name 

of this divinity, whteh meant |lft Akkadian \ ►House of the Wawf in urn land of Sumst. 
Ea boft the name of Entf, * lord of the earth. A* ged oi tlie Apm be was also god o( 
supreme wndom. He presided ov«r mtnc ineuimiont end the gods themtalvoi wHlingly 
coiuulced Hm. He w« aJto called Wlmglku. s e,. rhe ‘loci of the Sacred Eye or he 
whom nothing oKapn' When necessary ha vigilant wtufoni conected the ei rort of the 
gods ihamseHet When | according to the txory of the Flood recorded aa an episode In iht 
Sumerian epit of GJIgsmtsh ^ Bel ^ Sumerian Enhf, the god of windi and lord of the 
city of Nippur, whos* weapon was deluge and who decided to drown the raw of man by 
deluge [ It WM Ea who warned Uu-Nipiihtim f hero of the Epic pf Gilpm>«h ^ and 
prevents! the dCHructlon 0 l miokind. God of knowledge. pr«,dnd over mons work- 
Carpenan, ttone^utwrs, goldsihlltit venerated him » chojf piirron,.£» wa; lometlmei 
regarded a* the creator of man whom hn had Lihioncd with eisy th* nai-ihly rtsldcnte 
of Ea was the holy cfiy of Eridu which, situated In the nttremt sotith of the land of Sumer 
on the porilan Gulf, had been the Artt my to he ralted from the waten Here Ea bud 
hli ^woltlng, the Eiuib" [ t£M. p 54-5 J The mosc importnut fumiont In the Uumerlan f 
pmtheoiT are exerened by the divltm forces presiding o^r tfm maipr efementt. 

Thus Atm is the god of heaven. He rejgn between Heaven and uirth, the air n prwlded 
over by Enlll, the kmi of the wind iltd itorm. The eanh is tim dr.main of Enkl- Tlieie three 
compose the comic irlnity At time passes Enki also comet to be known u Ea. * House of 
Water.* sin« the earth » alio the everluting ta.rce gl the llfc^tvmg waters of the cm-h. 
rivers and im" [ Motcitl, 5„ The Foce sf fHe Aident Orfcnt. Lon. f96(k p. 26]. 

9T-II. ■ About 300D BC," states Pilln, “• gridu ww ilcuatcsd near tht la { today It 
lies IK miles mtand f... tfiat south and east of Eridu no moondt fn^c b«n found, which 
shows That the landscape between the £uphr««s. ,he Tlgr,; a„d Shact nl-Hal f.as com. 


cxUtencc l««f. U young®'' tlian tiie Bibylonio of intiqdtjr. <*.£ridu, iKc oJdeit part 

known ,1 now reTnov«l 148 km from the s*i TJiu^ the deposHi from the rtwrt puit» 

the cdmt-hne in the Per*Bn GuJf lome 21 mto iM«ard every year, or about 3 hni pes 
tentui^" tjUfTOj. 1154. p- 1]- "At to the direction from whJth," writes H W- F. Saggs. 
-the Wtuna tame. J^ve been very dmrse. Ancient tndlUon transm^.^ 

through Greek, apeaka of » r«h-mtn Oanrtes (Eoki) who awam up the Persian G-W. 
bringing with him the gifts of clvilR.tion. This tallies vriih the Sumertan idea « we 
know from euiielferm dotumetits, tiftce the god of w.«jom, Ehki was assocuced with 
waters. Moreover. Eftkh was also tuieUfy deity of £rldu. an ancient tity,.,.»«ordfng to ihe 
Sumerian documents the first of the fiy» Bad-urdu-nigar. Sippar. Shunppak 

eeuting befcrs the Flood All this tradition has been uken as pointing to a 
of Sumer by sea From the tous(i-e«t up the Persian Gulf. Furthemore, Dflmur, .... 

ireat tmoortincc HS-i I m the earliest stratum of Sumerian religion, and it h» be 

latv^jd that it rqjreieited a. Sumerian eultura) centra earlier even thw Eridti-_ this llk^wsu 

iL • ..««* Ur,«». Erld. .nd Olln,un. . of .p«l.l .»« E^|d.. on 

l.h rt. ™U4d!M of oitoun N.b». «l. citr .od Cf S.f>ipi». »- >I» »"n«a*P 

Zl Z ti., i.». •I.«n ... •“ r- r 

tanetM ih.t, Bi»I'ltpp> dwl.«d tbit d.itjf f«i" Odmu". Wio Zirptidt, contort *f 

.To“. 4 jtr 't 

» . d.M of Odrto... Still mor. nott-ortby a tb. to«b«« «»»i.t»n nf Ddmiin »|tb 

n t!,?Anihin AarolMlal t«M ttso ■■«"«« “« «f 

cttocIttM with «""■ •>'•' «"P‘“ 

of tbo kin, «l OUrntn. ».d tkoi. o«.rrtn, in tb. «=ond month (Altr) 
portend the rum of tl« km, of Elim " [op Ol. HI- 

» II l„ > Stimnrltn orntoon myth 1 Lmptait. S.. Sumo,Inn Ef-t of formlim. .(10 
flood Ml of ««"• PblWotphlA mSi Krnnim-. S. N„ £.»■ ^ P"ll.d.lphm 

com. down too.'"" 

SumerUfj Paradise, is described. - 

Obrerse-f 

t , o- UI \ii. dam-a-nl-ds bs-an-di-A^^. Pi kl-b» oWm 

5 l KUr Odsnun kl-aiag-gaim 8-kl dam^a-ni n* 

ki-bi 1»g*lrtg“g*-2ni , 

Th. cminay of DUmiin whlolt i. tn hoi, pb«. ■'» oom..-, of Dllmnn ,. put.. 

Wb,,. Enkl «ltli hit oonmrt ! Nlnklwrtit tb. Sotnonon Hoihor-pridou ) Ky. 

lit Dilmm. [ktl-o tl-nOMO (I'o) <•■!, d'U mwno-nh^i. 

(4i dsTg**-* S** 

tn Dilmun the raven ibrleked not. The Mce shrieked not, kUeUku. 

IS: ur^gu-U ftu-ub^ra-ra, JSi ur-bar-ra-ft silmnu.ub-kar-ri. 

The lion slew flOt The wolf piondentd not the lambt 


24; uni^ma^-bi unwni m«-en nu. IS: slr-ba-bl ab-bi ntt. 

At to th« old vroman. ' tfiou >>t an eAd wornirr oo:v not 
Ai CO the old man, " thou »n in oM: man " one ttid out 

31: ir-a-at en-kl-ra- 31: erKntii:-«-ii|j nam mu- 

ttmi-inar'ia. 33; Dilmun er| rau^c-^if orL 

htinellt. to Enki her father A cJty thou Itaa foundotL, i cUy thou hast 

founded and a fats tbou hnt gt^ert In DiInrun dt^ itiou hia rouftdcil 

95-IJ. According to tile Sumerian Efile of Glljtmeth Ztutudr*. the eaunc«i^>M of 
Noah of the filbhlcal Rood Icgeml and Hanu Vxntrat of thE Indtan itory of the Defuse, 
the anredtluviiin king of rh« erty of Shru^ak who sutvired the Deluge* rdtdwed cho ctet' 
rtal life and Head In Dfintun:— 

Then. Ziu-fudfa the Ring. 

The preserver of the name of vegetal ion and of the teed of maJihiind, In the 
land of crot^ng, the Und of Dilmun, the place where the tun riiet. thfy eauted 
to dwell 

[Kramer, S. N;, from tfts TcWeii of Utmt, Indian Hilk Colorado. 

pp. J, 

PS.-tl. Purarilt viijiv^uthiriia litta thow the pedegree of the heroei of rh® 
Maliabhirna war of c. 1300 BC to be ^rd (n deieent from lluhaviku o! c. 2100 BC, and 
tliut wo gee an average ported of rolgn for ekfi king tc be about II yrt agalptt 25 yr* 
to be talcoUied for i life in peace \ d2-d ) Even if rrnke a due aflowinte tor the 
conditions of warfare among tfio city-states and auseki of the * luve not*th* average 
reign ten hinily b< foit titan M yri per pedegret. It eppe.rt therefore that, like ihn Bib^ 
Ionia dynauie Jktti* the Puranic vamshinucfiarlti lutt, too, ^ number of contem* 

porary dynattlot of wrtoiti eirji-ttates to bo liicc^isiivQ in pedegr». Fi^ Ujij ueiw-pomt 
about SO Mjjpii of 10 yrt each, iftould have piund tactcieively from lltthivAku to Yydhk- 
ithln-Krlthna. 

97.. H. A ntitnber of the klngt of the Puramc Sofar and ujnjr dynaidei ere . men¬ 
tioned In the Rlgveda showing thic they wet* known aa hlitorio) pitfiortg» aa early « 
1500 BCt md ibetofore there can Jierdly be much objecticn Mctoriugrephlciilly to Our 
accepting them at hittorl^ in nature- Both Ikshvtku d iho Solir and Pui^ravet of the 
Lunar dynasties ate mentioned in the Kigvede (AY. X.dO.t and RV, X, 9S]. The kintt thus 
mentioned foil into Uiren groups, ult, the Purui»v*i greupr of ihe luctetTiv* 

Puniraivai. Mebutha [fiV. VIII. I, 27 j. Yayitl [fIVJX, 104,4-61 (AV, l, jOU* lOj, wfio 

were 2nd. 3rd, 4iti end 5th, respectivelr, bi the ordBr of lueceulon fmm Ibhvlku of c- 
2300 SC At tfie ruioi of iQ y« to each ganeretkiw. we mey tiy that cho purwavAi 
group of tuner dyneity of Pituh(heiie flouriahed during 13-22hd century BC. Tike second 
WH the fiendhau group of the Sofar dynetty of Ayodhya of whitb 4 lucc^ve Ungs* 
namely, Yuvani&va [fiV, L 122. 13 j. Mandhtm |ftV, I. (Hjj; VIJI. JM; X. Uf}, ParukulM 
(flV, I, £3,7} end Tr^odd^/u IV, 42,13} ere referred to in the Rigvedo- At they were 
19th to 12nd in tocCTSsioft from fkthviJiu eeoording to (ho RiranJc vamssnuchiu-stB end we 
may well place ihem at the above rate of 10 yrs per lucttulon fn 22-41 » ccni. BC It 


may recaHni here thit the ruJeri oT Mimthau group were coniiKteil with the enlar- 
fcrnent erf the city of Hfihhtnnat^ on the Nirmnk aecofdinj to the Puranat [Viihou-p. 1* 
2,9; VI 4.49 ]. " Mandhao had three ion*. *" write* Pifgitef, *• fufokutsa. Ambwiiha and 
Huchukunda. Tradition tuggcstj that Handheta or hii sons carried their arms wutfi to the 
firer Narmada j 120-f Pufokutu't wife was framed Nirmadi; and a table say* that the 
N4gas jfareignersl induced him through the river's mediation bo destroy th* Mauneya 
Gandhsrvas. who had despoiled them, Moreover, Muthukunda fortifled and enlarged a city 
Situated on the rocky bank of that river,, It ws Mahlshmati. The kingdom did not 
survive long" [ AJKI. pp. 162-J J. The chalcollthlc remains discovered at Mahlshmatl or 
the present Mahethwar and Navdatolf, iti suburb, have given the Mrheii carbon-date of 
laOIH:?^ [ Lai. B-B.. 4(, XVlll-WX, p. 2li 1- The third ww the Sud« group of king*. 

98-11- Dilmun of Nliuit wu not a land of mythology. It exlttcd in reality and 
both the Babylonians and Awyriant carried out maritime trade (Leeman. W. F.. ftreigo 
Trnde in the OW Bebyiomen Perlerf. Leiden. I9«. pp. 23-5«] with It as late as 689 BC. 
Just some 47 yrs earlier than S'lwniga began to rule in Magadha by MI BC [Smith. V. A,, 
riic OJtj^rd Hist of Jndffl If !9. p. 70 ]. Sharrom-kln or Sargon 1 of Agade or Akkad In whose 
time [2371^16 ''^'^*** CiviHiaiion maintained its best maritime rclatloni with 

the ancient Iraq at the discovEnet of the Indus teals in the Akkadian layers (t 
I303~ItQ4 B C.) at Asmtr, Ur, Kish. Etc,, show, claims to have exacted tribute from the 
msrmxnc land* of MeJukhkhi. Magan and Ditmun In one of hit inKnptlons {G. A. Barton, 
The aoyal inscriptions of Sumer & Akkad. 1919, p. 109), According to one oF the Omen 
ubtets of a late period from Nineveh. “ Sargon traversed the Easturn Sea and carried hit 
trms toward* the Wit to Elam and Dilmuit" [U W. King. Chronicles. II. p. 92». Gudea 
Jc-IISOB, c.| states in an inscrtptlom "By the power of Nina and NJp-GErsu. the 
nuntrfes of Msgw, Melukfikha. Guhl and Dilmun. rich in tree; of every spedu. haive sent 
him at Sbtrpgrla, ships Uden with all sorts of trees" (Inscription on statue D ol Gudea 
col 4. from Ugwh). Ward Sin (t, 1815-1823) refers to have repaired and enlarged a 
temple t'* t ^ Nebuchadneixar-1 (c H4«-i m ) 

mantlons various type* of vtit\is he aoquired for Mitu fctUvals (Wadi BrJssah I|ik. B. VII, 
pp I2J1J. Sehh«heftb t=- 701-481) of Attyria states. ' Afcer ♦ had destroyed Bahybn, 
smashed \a gods and massacred its papulation. 1 tare up Its soil (by the river )l The masse* 
of (O soil reached DUmuti and the people of Dilmun taw them and were struck with terror 
suid dread of Assur (the god of the Asiynans). and brought me their tribute" (O. 
S<hroeder. Kl. It. 1922. No. 122 ), This fanngi UJ to the dawn cT Historic Period of Mia's 
out when the pro-Buddhist Mafia Janapadat were in flourishing state In the norahem and 
^torr. itidta and the Sllitnliga dynasty was to emerge in Magadho about 4? years after 
1 1 . 441 B C) the destrualon d Babylon (Bab BsblJu J. The trader* and merUier* of 
Guiarai carried commoditfet so Babylon (Ind. Bllverij) by ships, » wt gather From Bfiveru 
|iwkaf339j. They carried also peacocks and other birds, which were indeed much In 
demand m Babylonia as the BabykmUn record* themselves conFeis. The peacocks were 
required for embellltHing the royal garden* and public parks (S- A- Pallli, AntJqults erf Iraq. 

1954. p. 642). 

99u||. The weigFit of the above evidence led Prof. KmmEf, perFrtpi rightly, tq the 
Identificatton of * Oilmun' with the penintular Gujtraf. i- ••• Siirrashlra (Ktlhliwdr). 
because, on one hand, n Uet contiguuus with Iraq through the coMtUndt of Iran. MakrJn 


amd Sind; tnd on the other, it can alto be regarded at the u/ne time ic acroti the 

Persisn Gulf from Iraq The recent efforts of the Daniift arcbaeologiit T. G. Blbb)« to revive 

F OelloEcb'J I We tflf Oar Pamiuea & BcH. !IW2^ p. (78] l>(|Wy speculstiw tdentiricattert 

of Dllmun with the litife BahreJn laland (’Bronte Age Cultures of the Persian Gulf.' 

</iternotra<Tflf Conf, on Asian Arc/t.-Sum(nsry of Papeft. New Oeihl, I9fr|. pp. 2B-30) where 

a small totony of pearl-Hthers and other* have had » risk their lives for a tmall 

quantity of potable water by dlv(n| Into the depths of the sea m order to tap the 

submarine fresh-^wacer wurcui every time whenever they wanted It, Ihe Sumerlani had 
no test for pearls and U it dWkult to imagine why and how werv the Sumoriint 

attracted by the arid Bahrein to the extent of looking open it m their paradbe and the 
cradle of their great civiltntHMi, which provided a prototype to the Biblical conc*ptk>B of 
the Gardeo of Aden f Bibby'* efforts are indeed fibgical and untcienttfu;. in view of the 

fact that Ollmuh is mentioned ai the ' Land of the Rising Sun ' whereas Bahrein island lies 

to the south of Iraq and Its ancient port Ur and all other cities. " OlJmun aitnot be in 
Islajid," States S Linidon, "In another passage of rhia same Sargon siys;* The land 
Bit-Jakinii ] the ooastland of Sumer} which lies on the salt stream i. e., the Persian Guff. 
{ nlm merroluin ] as far as the boundaries ofOltmun as one taad I ruled/ Hare Dllmun wdBu- 
faklA form a contiguous territory’ ’'(Sumeflofl £ple ftjfodfM. the FJead cod tkt 

fioU of Man, P^fladeJpbli I9I5« pp 10]-^ 

63-"The location of the SumcTtBn Paradise." wriics Langefun further, " wfiU eJipbiB ate-* 
the curious geosrapbtcal boundaiv gisrit iu Hit Hebrew iradilbn concerning the Garden 
of Edcji. In Qenesis, II, 10-M| ihc llehicw preaiefves a gtogntphical descnpticn tvhfch 
ti obviously derived ffom Sutnenr-BabyIonian cosioologv' and cua be underaiowJ only 
by eompsnng Ihe descripiton wnli a Bubyloniitn nup the world as they undemtodd 
it. Fortunately tucli a Ofup for duly Babykiniau and Assyrian cosmology exists. Kero 

Babylon is the center of a flat dreukr surface, with the bod Awui located to the 

light. On the upper edge iHu daughtsman ludiL'atOs inounialna, prohobly (he highlunds 
of Armenia. In ibe right lower eorfltu is Ihe city Dir and At itic tell bottom Bft-J'akina 
or the jcacoast lands. Beyond this to the south appear caoaJs (i-iu j and Eiiarshes 

(e/^ors ). In the upper left comer, i, r, m ihe nonliwcsL Uic settbe pbiits the llittitei 

f 1 . Around this circular world flows ihe nur* nBr/o-fum. the bitter river, which 

is the Babylonian naroc for the Persian Gulf. Beyond |bi« sUram lie ai tsnrt five 
regions or CJ«wiri« of whine exrsience the geographers hud n vague tnontiipn. Ut i» 
suppose that the nndent Bumcrians held the ume conceptions Fn regard to Pwadise, 
Around it Bowed the " Bitter SiftsM," or ihc Pmbn Golf, upon whose eastem bank 
tradition locubd Pamditc in the land of Dilmun. into this sinntm on Hie north flow 
the Tigris and Euphrates, Id (he far southeast the tndus flowi foto the Arabian So, 
which the Sumeriati probably regarded os a conrinmitHji, of ihc world enciKtini 
hitter MTCaro ami In the far southwest flows the Nile from Ethiopia inici ibc Modi' 
lereaiMaiii Sea in which they raw ihe western segment of the tame btller stream. 

Now all this agrees adrairahly with the Bihlicil account. - And ,i river isstied fmm 

Eden to wairr the Oorden end thence it divided ttielf aad became tout branches.* 
This river issuing forth from Eden ts tlic Parsiaa Gulf aod tiic cnacdiitg toil ter si ream 
as Sayce fint saw, fn Hebrew and Assyrian idiom rtt nri, * head yf a stream,* or 

[ Coned, on psge 263 | 




100-11. Evtn ff we IntJsi that Dllmun vm ii» islamJ, ihv* ch« aodirt i«agrtpl»j 
of the Sauraihtfa penlfijijtj lanmtit of the Purann and the KistfiptlaiH) whwe 

Kfamer foeate* DKmun, offers an answer. For it had been indeed m island down to the 
hliwric period of India { Hfi-h S,9a'l34,45, The ranxis (pJayaiJ of Kachehha 

(Kuich) form an extenstve satiric marshtand covering an are* of about 9QOO «\ ml between 
die eHurn part of Sind and the island of Kaebchha. (c varlei in width from IS-IS ml on 
the north to 2 ml on the ewi. It was certainly the bed of an <rm of the Arabian 
Sea, raised later by some natural conviiltlon above Its original (e'‘el. and cut off from the ocean. 
It ww a navigable lake in Afexander^t time and a shallow lagoon at the date of the Ptf*- 
plui { and cent AD). end there are local traditions of tea*porcs on its borders. Geoteglcalfy, 
It Is of Recent foffnation. The northern or larger or Greater Rann measures from east 
to west about 160 ml* and from north to south about 80 ml having an eiiimwed erei of not 
ttsi than ?000 iq ml*. The castern or smaller or the Uttle Rann (about 70 miles oist- 
we« h which i» connected with tha Greater Rann by a narrow channel. 2 ml lit width, 
covers an area of ibout 2000 sq ml. Between March and October, ehe whole tmt U frequ¬ 
ently Inundated by salt water eichcr driven by strong south winds up the Korl creek from 
the tea. or brought down by brackish streams. The ftood^acer* u they dry, leave a hard, 
Rat surface, covered with two. ihingle. cuttlefish and wlL Owing to che effects of an earth- 
quake In 1819 the Greater Rann li considersbly higher in the center than along the edges. 
Theft Is a «nllderabla mwufactijfe of salt and heavy chemicals art K.hlrggho<Ja, Kudl and 
Ohrangidhra (IG. Xt, p S4 51- Lying midway between the dry d«eri of Sindh and the 
moist wooded Konkan i the west Cossi of India south of Bombay). Saumhera or Kuhlaww 
partakes of the nature of the both. It h presently a penlntuli (23,500 sq mt I sundlng baldly 
out Into the Arabian Sw. Iw physical features suggest that |c m.sy once have been an island 
of volcanic origin Between Siuraihim pertnsuta and the Gufarat mainland a belt of salt 
land, with occasional marshes and pool*, calldd tfm BhakNalkJniho. ihowt that « erne time 
■ channel Jolnod the Rann with the Gulf of Cambay-through the Nai lake, and that the 
whole northern margin, from the Gulf of Kachdiha to the Gulf of Com bay, was once washed by 
the lea^ The silt of the old eastern branch of the Indus (SawvaH), of the Luul. the Banif. 
the Saratvitl of Paia-. \ 130.1314 the Rupem "id the Sibarmai has gradually filled the 
shallow sea-bed into with It fell IBG VII, Kathiawar. Bom, 1984. p. 1-2] The Nllt lake 
lying in the 6hal lowtwdt between Saurtthira and Gujarat covers an am of « sq m). It 
Is probable that the Nk! and lower coarse of the river Shogavo, together represent what 
It no very distant date was an arm of the sea, whkh possibly at a still earlier d»t® com* 
bincd wtth the Ranr of KachehHa to iwlste Saurathtri from the mainland (BG, IV, Ahme* 
dabid 1879- P* I* )■ "Hardly any inhabited country", wroi* HllvllJ in 1827. “can be much 
lower than the Isthmus between the Nal and the Ran«. During heavy rain is t» engrety 
overflowed, (hanging the peninsula mta ait IsJandi and if the rain (s very heavy cr lasts 

~ t Contd. from page 263 J 

' head ' wtsch upplied «o iireaim oicun* [1» mouth of the over. The four braDcbes 
are rivers which flow inio the »t«am wtiinh constantly cttclrclw Pamdlw. ' The name 
mI ihc fifst Ls Piihoni ibts n the Ofte ihul sum«ifidi ell the l^d of Havilah where 
there ta gold.' Tl» Pishoit I would idcniify with ihe Indus which would lead us to 
assuOK iJjflt Havilah here indkatts India or ro u vegta nunner the far easL’- ] Langdon, 
Stephan, ap. pp. 10-12 J. 



k>n{:, ihe wfter of the ffowi Into the Nil, md from Cht Na| findt Kt vwiy into che 
Gdir of Canil»ijr. Ston« Iwi^ through the center are totnetihes (tlh (aund In che N 2 I. 
>nd art befl«¥ed by peopit to be ancienc ancbon, A popular local legend telb hot/ in the 
dayi when Khihna wai Incamato, the now ihallow lake nrai 1 pvt of the great ocean, and 

how on one occasion a very high tide washed from che chore all the saodplperi' eggt^ The 

bveaved parents called 1 feneral atiembly of the birds, who malting common cause began 

to brit^ earth In their beakt to dam out the greedy sea. The hsoghty eagle (Guru,1a). 

Krtshni*! steed, not having attended the assembly, was put out of caste, and at his tievt 
vidcwai received with contumely. Forced to do something to retrieve hit potltHMi« he purtuaded 
his mastfr to restore the lo» eggs, and the birds gm over bulldrng their dam This tndw 
Cion seeim In mythical dress to show, » once the former charatisr of the country, and 
the gradual shrink lug of the tea ’’[Bom Govt Sel., X, 69? 1027 J, •* Or Hove, to late 

V 1700. wu lofd that at every high spring boos tame from Bhavnagar for salt at far up 
as Patanvada under Hithapw (on the Lltde Rann In north Gu|arat|, and chat Eoccon 

was exporttd from the samn place to Broach ami Surat " (Bern. Govt. Sel., XVl. 121 ), 

Such physiographic changes » we have noticed in the foregoing (the coocoml- 
tant and intertonnectvd events of the ditappearimee 0 / the Saraswatl and the drying up of 
the sea over the Aanrs and the Bhal, and the subsequent development of the Indian 

Desert), which seem to have oocurred tJightly, if not immedbcery, before Twelve Years 
Drought of S*uicanu*i reign | 12S-4, (0 ), the fourth before that of the riahabharata heroes 
{ l2-i3ch cent BC, Fn 12 ). were, followed by the submergoice o( the toulhern t-*-’’*?***^ 
of Saumihtra. tog«her wUh Dviraha, the capiiat of the Vrlthiii-Andhaka tribos of the 
Yadavas (Yid«) in Anartta or Ancjent Gujirat [Who, Kauiaia p.. VII. 22; VIII, 11 ; ^itbou 
p. V, 36, %-l\ 1 BhigUKit#, XI, 31. etc.), ifi year* after the war [AMib, Mau, IJ, which 
are Meed supported by gtagrapbical fatts [Hebbert, H. T- ’Geological Action 
on the South Coast of Xatiytwir’On Encroachment of the Sea on the Coast of Kattyewar.* 
TBG5, XVtll, 1968 ]. A uibsequent phase of gflographlal ehanfes Is echoed In the Budibist 
and Jain (iteracure. According to the Divyl/odSnc [CovvcII & Nell, p 576). Roritka was the 
capita} of the Saurlra country [the area lytrif between the Saraswast and the Slndhu was 
known as SauvTra and the trans4ndus territory was called SlndJiu-de^ (9J-I ), duriiif 
the reign of Rudrayapa, a cooienporvy of BimbUlra of Magtdhs. e. 502-354 BC, cf. 
Smith V, A., OHI, I9i9, p. 70J, which was dettroyed by a otastrophiL The Av^yokn 
churpi, Unan, II, Ratlam, p. 37, informi ui that Vlubhayanagara wm the eapitii of 
Slndho-Saavifi, one of the ’ IS) Arya' eouniriei of the anciettt Jain litefaium [FoniMroiio, 
L 37, Bom. I9JB, p 55: Bribocicafpo, Bhuhya. Stoghadftugani XVl. Ifll J, during the 
ilrac of Mahivtra [abegevetl liltjn, s'ataka. Kill, 6], c £27-477 BC (Smith, op. crt. 
p- 51 J, when Udiyana was its ruler. After the murder of Udayana by hti siwor’s son. 
gods threw a shower of dust which covered the whole dty, ntcepc a potterV house. 
These appear to be the two verihnu of tho same tradition. It Implies that a ciia* 
«roph« natural phenomenon had occurred in the Indus valley during the slkth century 
BC when cities like the opiul of Sauvfra »ere buried under duit-icorms. obviously 
released by an earthquake There Is literary evidence to ihtwv that this itructuni change 
reacted on the iea-a»s£t of of south Gulamt in the submergence of the Narmada delw 
into the wiien of the Gulf of Cambay [ ahortHltohe J, a fate that Is supported alto by 
geography [ Blmford. W. T.. ‘ On the Geology of the Tiptee & Narbada Valleys and 


m 

Mtr.« Ad|olnlii| DUtiku.' MGS/. VI. 1669. pp. Jit )- Th« duddhiK liwmure informs 
lOfvy^Y^dvrrn, p, S74] ihai Bh^'utwchcbtia rehablUm^d l>y Shirti. who wm oos af 
the two chief mlni«ert of Mh* Rodrisyana, whose kinedom in the lodui Mlky «« 
d««ro)«d by 1 great tarttKiuake. 

|(02-ff. The next recorded earihquike fn Kjchl^ha ard lu lUnne occurred In 693 
AD. In 1619 1 vfoJent gartbqiiikk destroycd ShuJ. the wpfuil of KaththKa, tnd the 
DinodhiT. an eatlntt volcano, *g 2 iK bifcame active The mart rtmirkabte change was 
2 crot! the Kori river (the mouth of the Pufafi* or the SaratwitiJ. afong about 50 ml 
of country, the of an earthen bank from Iff to 20’ high, nrhich tc kno>^ « 

Altahbandh or God’t Dam (CB. V. Cuich, Palinpur, and Mihl KaAtha, 1680. pp. 1 
earthquake recorded .t a aeri« of shocks ,n |S4.. which made the Alldh.b.ndh 
broader aro In (864 wd *663 much damaged wai done in the wstern pan of <«h£hha 
known 31 vagail, which It Kill the iironghold of the partonJ Abhlrai (thn Ahin or 

[Oldham. D.. mGSJ. XLVL pt. t mV h, 1956 i severe «rthq«ake over¬ 
took an area of a thousand miles sqL«re « around Anjar and caused grert damage. 
Th. huin oJ the Saratvat*. WI«hcr wish the area covered by the ftannl of Kichchha and 
the Bhal, llei exclusively on what « known as the Zone of Comparative Incensity ir^ 
leiinwiflgy wrth Kachehha (Xutch) as an epicentml tract 

103-11 MarRime ty country crafts between fraq and Saurvhtra-Kachchha wetor 

the W«t Coast fane. AparinuJ rt*h survives The author h« rttlt fresh m his mmd 
the accounts of voyages whwh the elders of h!i tUss-malei bdonglng to the ^ter^e 
(the Vighers who ruled Okhammiial m ihe extreme w«i Sura^irawIthCiwirta^^^^ 

their capital «!ate ai 1817. and commanded the i«-routet m the Arabian S« between ^ 

Zd of S'ankhoddhir or Bet Dwarka near Okha Port. «d the island at the entrace of tfe 

rL Sea which also they .mmed «yankhoddhir. i.e.. Socotra, « the Poruigeeto pronounced 
this name I used to make via Gwader, Moirat. Hormuz, Bahrein and Faibka and do itlll to. 

1 is not only the Siveru-jawko that telli us of the maritime trade between ancient ir^ and 
Mi.. b.t ch. .»r7 "f U.I..^A"i~ddh, info-m. «« .b, lr|d., ,, 
of Surirhlra not only were .n communkatkmi with triq hut had alto the 
the Tide ^ Asivriam during the period of the Mahabbarau War 

u...,...;-. ma. I. i. IWJ VI, ip. n. m»uo« .h.. Mn. b™„b. 

A. Y.db> rrom «T«I .i» St. Tb. t«A.ln.fl=« ■!»<. n.«.. «•!« ™tMs li< .1 la 

Akkadian aflinltlei ( t IS-I | . 

iCK-n. in view of the above facts A V. Pandya i.« rightly pomu^ out. S'* 
to the o^nfon rf the wntari on Rangpur and Uihat. that the mhabltaots of these and 
h %halMl(tb«t Rittements of SauMihcra-Hithchh* mainulned tommunlcitioqs by hats 
thwgh the waters of the Saresvatl and the Indus with northern India and the Gangetk 
Z blluse th«e two r»v«t fell mw the former tea of the fUnns and the kter had a 
r Into the Gulf of Cambay through a natural chwnel which formerly occupied 
d^ect outle <2slnr!fand of which the gradually thrinktag Ma,-5atovar is a 

rimna^n^he H^lappl Culture of Loth*! and Gu|arat'. mB. 1. ... IMS, pp- 15«, w.th a 
map of ancient co*rt line of Gujarat amd Sind ]. 


JOS-tt. Tv*o thief geofraphicxl Factor* item to hnfo p)x)rc4 rote tn ttiaJtrnf Gu|jm 
the mate area of commerce becweeo tedia anci the anctent Wettern World of which, 
Iraq, PateiEiht and Efypt formed an im portent part. Rrsiljr, the tea-toaic of Sauruhtra-Kochchha 
[no permanent porct could flourhh on the weuarn coitt Sind on account of the 
Indus Delta havin| iradualljr been advancinf; into the ArabMn Sea and the tutem coa^ of 
Sind lay along the sea of the Greater Rann |J6,l5fi-t [ li the nearest partion of the Wert 
Coast of India to that of Iraq. Secondly, as the lofty and unbroken range of the Sahyi- 
df)t snndi as a barrier south of the Tapti river between the Wen Cost and the Indian 
hlnterfand, the contourf of the land lying beewsen rhti moantaln and the fndian Deierc 
permtted the devafapmeitt of main natural routes ho the .interior from the coast of Gujarat- 
four such mate Inland arteries are known from the arfCjent literature, rii. { t ) the route 
of the dry bed of the Sarasvrtt to HwUnipure: fl) the route vli AiUrttapura ( mod, 
Vadnagar). the Chuidriwati Pass near Arbuda or Abu, Pushkar near Ajmer, Vfrita (Balri*(h) 
to Mathura md tedruprastha on the Yamuna; (3) the route by the way of Ehdhlpadra 
fDohad). the BKgh Caves, DfiKri (Ohar), Ujjayinl (Ujjain i* VfdMha, Eran, Bharhut. Ghi- 
irakuta to Kaushambl on the YamuiiD and Pntlshthlna (later Praydga) u the Suigsm 
( cooltueflce) of the Ysmuna with the Gafigi and thence, after Joining there the highway from 
Pushkalivatf and Central Asia, proceeded vfa Girivra|a to T^mrallpta on the Bay of Bengal: 
and (4) the route lo Mahirfisgra vis DarbhSirac*, Nandi pur ( Nan durbar J, Nlslkya 

(Nasik), Nevllsl to the second Pratlihihana ( Pilfht^i} on the Godavari. 

106- 11. Thus there is greater probatelity, as Kramer has argued 145-f f . in 
favour OF SauniJitra-Kachchha-ihc lower Indus Delta area as {uymg been the Sumerian paradlw 
Olteiuh. from where the god £ri)ci had. JccordJng to very ancleni Sumerjui tradition as 
we have seen, carried the elements of the Urban Revolutteo Induding iu chiri Inummeni 
the plough which enabled the production of high agricultural yields sufficient enough to 
give rise to this greii soclo-eeo Horn »c event of the human hlitory. to the pre-Fiood Sumer 
during the middle of the Sth mlltanlum ftC.« The exuivattens by Fuad Safir at Erkfu have 
exposed the temple (ilggufatj of Enki together with the heap; of the bones o| the toshes 
which were dedkited to EnkI at the time of his worship [Sumer III. 1, }9 js7 v|, i., I9S0]. 
The Efidu culture It archaeologically the oldest culture of the southern Iraq or ancient Sumei 

TllE UUMANrTARlA?! AND ClVlUZinc VAEUNA-EhKlNDt-KA, HIE FJRSr 
INTCRNATTONAl, ttOD Of ftlK fVtANKiND, AND DEVELOPMENT OF 

MONOTUIESM around iilM 

107- 11. Now let us see if we can trice the god Enki m the ancient Indian lueruuie 
and tradiMorr, because he must have exitted lo India in tome form if Dilmun really were 
in India. I: may be mentioned In this connection that HI his chief Sumero-Babylonian 
epithets and offiort. vli_ Naqbu (ih« god of the sea), Shaf-ap,| (the lord ol the sea). 
Nin-bubu (the god of the uHorsj. Lagil-lte . the lord of ths fivers). Anuna^ina-ki (the 
lord of the heiven and earth )i EiigUf I tne lord of the underworld}, besides those we hive 
already noticed ( 91. 94-JI }, are In India ccfibud to ifie ^ Vimua [ RjgrEdn, vii. 3; 

64-The pteufih i» fim eocotwteted in the arLhacoJofiiciU records of the Middle Eas) in 
the Eridtt Calten; fut Abu Sbahruin i ui the culture of Ifae Mat of £ok| us Jmq dated 
c. 4500 BC. 
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VIJ, 86-S3: VII. £4, 2; Vkl. 87; VH. 6, ate ]. who wit grsduall/. superceded bjr Indra in the 
Vedk r«l^fan» Vsnint ii fneniloned in th« Boghstkol srchlm I3&0 BC tofcdier *«rich 
other Vedic deitlat {107-1 ^ 'worshipped by the Hlcanm trisiocracr ( lOO'-lM \ of Kurdistan 
*jni northern Jratf- It fi Very likely in these clrcumtunces that Vsruiij whom the 
snoeuori of the Mlanniirt miy have urried with them from India, absorbed some of the 
attributci of the Assyrian deity Ea, m the coune of their residence In the Western Asia, 
and It is probably why Vary ia bit an epithet of Asura in the RIfveda, I, 35. 1\ II, 17, 10; 
VIL 65, 2; Vlll. 41. 1. etc [ OuwfeltflC K hi - Asura Varuna,' Afldri. XXI, 3-4. 1^40], 
Same Informatbri about the pre-Vedic Varuna of India can he derived From the Puranas, 
which state shat the gods appointed Varuna as the lord of the water J Mhb. Shalya-p. 48. It|, 
Ke was also the guardian deKy of the cardinal pome west, the sea and wai tjie king of the 
NagasfAlhb, Sabha^p II, 8-13; Udyoge^j. 98), hla spouse wai Viruni or Suri. i. e,. 
the wine [Alhb. Sabha-p. 9. 6-7 J, hit capital named Suiii wat situated at the end of the 
Minasottara mountain range whieii ran west from the Meru inouflmn-kFKtt lying to the 
north of Bhlratawtha or iodl* {Motjye-p, il4]." Varona..,. a god «rf the teas and rivert, 
*■ writes J Dowson. " who tidti upot» the Makara ) i huge lea animal, which haa been 
tailed to be the crocodile, the shark, the dolphin, etc, COHM, p, t9S This character he 
still retains ) m the lodlan iconography and hit stone Imaget are set up is a nila in tht 
Indian traditional cempte arthftecturt facing the west 3t the d/kpai or the guirdian -deity 
of that cardmil pome [. His sign is a Rih, Ho U regent of ihe weft quarter and one of 
the rwfcshatros or lunar mantiofif" [A QQSficol Dicturtniry of Hf/w«i Alytholagy and fleJiglon, 
Geogropfiy, Hiiwry ond Lteroture. Lon. 1961. pp- 336-7 |- Ha presented the first King Prithu 
Vainya { 17. 314-1 ) with an umbrella and evried anooie IBhagovobt-p, ill. 17, 18 J. Hb ion 
w« Agatiy*. He left Gokama ort the West Coast ) nair Kirwar in Mysore State being (till; 
; rnsjor place of piIgrimage) in (avour of Paraisurlma [ BrohniAodo- p. Ill, 8, 7, cic. ]- 

108-11. Since the Purantc Varuna If regarded as she Urd of the Western (Arablio) 
Sea haying hi* enntre at Susa on the border of Iraq and (ran, he seems to have been 
ratnef a odmmon deity of (he Sumero-Babylon Ians and the pre-Vcdlc Irdtans, although he 
had different names in the two land*. The pre-Puraolc or the indigenoui Varuna uemi to 
lijwfl been an Austrtc (Priyiuski, ’Varuna. God of (he Sea and the Sky , )AAi, /gly 
lall. pp. 613-32] or the Indo-Paelfit god of the nvnrs and the ffcy. Jitit ii Hirlyana wat 
of tira ocean, Pnyluikl traxri the origin of the Varuna or rather Barutia to an Austro- 
Atiatlt root bar whjeh Jtandt for the tea and the sea-ccaM and also sscrlbet the etymo¬ 
logy of the Malayan term huroh, the Sumerian ber. and the Semitic fcahr, all denoting the 
101 , to the Mme roo:. He alia trios tho origin of the Pnkrn form* of the names of 
else two oldest poi ts of Gujarat pamtiy. Bir-vai or Dwarka { Uar-^ai— ^ bari-vati —^ 
dvSrivati I end Baru-kaehchha | fr(iru-1taeheh1i*> Moru-kachchha^ bharu-Mbtha> bhar- 
, Che 1 or Broach to the same iouret Thus the Auwlc bore-no wu the good of the tea. 
Thu etymology brings Varona or the Sumeriw Enki of Dilmun tn content with the couut 
land of Gujarat (Saurashir* and Kachchha are it* two components j idmuirted Wfih Dilmun 
by Kramer (454, Fnf4 ) 

lilt: 1^DIA^ >UDDI,E STOiNE AGE 

109^11- Thete developmanis in vliiw of the dote of the ErJdu Culture | 45® BC, 
74-1 ) of the antediluvian Surner. may well have taken place during the earlier half of the 
fifth Tnllknlum SC or »y by 5000 BC, if thn events distusied had in element of hhtori- 


clcy. Gufmt hu thouj}' pte-fntlui ai^ersrnic fnkrotithic remtinv { Rjp. S. R.. “ Extava- 

tSont at Rangpyf & otfiw exptef jt^om in Gujarati AJ X^ill‘*tXXj iStJ-fiJ. pp- 20.17. etc. ]i 
but thsir anciquity doci rrt>t loiich the- Sih tnMlWbium ^ 74, SO-i | . Thr to-tatUsd Middit 
Stone Age or Sarldi I1 tooli | 4. 7¥^l \. which find fn our preisrc itate of hnowfodge [(-Ardt 
I95S-4, pp, 4-S. AhYnadnigar ONt.. Maharaihtra, ind noihern Wj^fore or former Bombay- 
KarnataSia. 59^7, pp. S-4, Chanibal p. U Ohulia Oht, Haharaihtn, Hundtaiir Dot, MP; 
S7-B, pp. 20, Bombay, p. 24. Dhuiia. p, 25^* Pairna* MP, p. 41, Dhonkanal, Mayurthanf 
and Sundagifh Dl«. Ortaa; 58-5 pp. 1 6 Chanda. Maharashtra, Siirendranaiar . Gu|arac, 
p. 22. OtittlKr. p. 2ft, VJdliha. Damoh and Sapr Ditt. MP. p. 37 jabatpur Oiu, HP. p, Jft 
Kconjhar flfHl Miytirbhani EMttf. Oritsa, p. 42, Pili and Jalor Di»t. Rajatthan, 59'ftOi pp- M 
Kvrnoel Dkt. Andhra, p 21. Vidijhi & Gima Din. MP. p. 21 Hostianfabid Out;. HPi p 
29, 31, Ahmadnagar and Chattdi Dlsti, Haharuhtrz, p. 40, jodhpur Dlw, Rajuthan. p. 4B, 
Mirzapur Disc. UP, p. 4ft-B0, Bankvra A Purulia Ohi, W Bangal; ftO-L P. 5 Monghjfr, 4 
SantaV Pirgina Oiit. Bihar, p. 24 Qtanda Dist. Mabarasiitra. p. 30 Pifi Disc. Ka|uihaii. p 
3S, Hamfrpur Ddi. UPi 61-61 MifidJi Out, MP, p. 13 ChlEtorprh Okt. Rajiuhwi: 62-3. 
p. 1. Chktoor Ditt, Andhra Pnidtth, p. S, Monghyr Drtt, Bihif, p (5, Dhulla 4 Jaigaon 

DItt. Maharashtra, p. 3H. Albhtbod Dt«, UP, «tc.J '■ ihek durribuiton axcluuvely confined 

to the Pentnsuiar India Frani the lUngabati vjllty in W Bengal In fhe eatt to the Bhader 

In the weit, and the Luni iit the north to die Bahuda valley in the looth, appean to be too 

remote chronologically m view of the Fact that this Ihdutiry occurs in let earlier aspects at 
a number of Sites In geplegical contexts of the Upper Plelitocatie | 4«l f. The Indo-PaetAc Austries 
used for their esjuipment. at ifiey still do, largely th» psrUhabfo organic materials obtained 
from the forest or the sea. As for the relics off the early Aiistrtc culture in Western India 
the shell-mounds may first be sought for on the prcjent coass of oit the raised 
beaches which do exist in Saurashtra (Theobald. W.. 'Note on the Vaiue of Evlda^e 
afforded by Raised Oyster Banks on tlw Coast of India, m estirtiasiog the amount sf El»- 
eatkm indltaied thereby.’ RfSf. V, 4, IS72. pp. UI-2 ; Mfii. 1679, p. 409-9] and southern 
Gujarat, 


HO-II “The Indian Middle Palaeotiihit" ] Middle Stone Age or Series II (< writes 
W. A. Fairiervice. ' ii chancterued by relatively small tools made generally from flakes- 
Toel types intiude scrapers, borrrs. and points. Iiiceressingly, chough the Uvalloiaitn 
technique occurs, the industry cannot be said to equate lo Middle Palaeolltfaic Industries 
efoewhere. It appears to be characterimcally an Indiin marvlfestsnoti In which old and: new 
credJlloni mln. One theory would derive the industry from the earlier but focal fiindaxo- 
ckavsr tradition { belonging ehiracterlstlcally to the Indo-nAslantte comtnunity-author (. 
Two significant featurei mark the Indian ' Middle FabeoilthlCit it Late PletStoCUfie (o 
slm«. and It Is generally absent in North India. Its relBiionihipd to the Lue Scan vc alio 

65- Ti> ibesP may be mlifcU the following recenily diacovemj Middle Stone Age ailM. Tbc 
mimes of discostren xfiC given in paitnthne*’- 

(1) Fort Hill at Garudeihwar on ihe Nurnsmfo, arotcU Dsn., Gujarat i A. V. Patidya ). 

(2) Temple Hill al NeBawar on the Nannada. Dhar Dist, m. p. (V. Pundya) 

(3j SJiivrajBaJh on ihe Bhadsr. Sauiastiini. Gujarsl i A. V. Pandya ), 

I4j HU] as Unai, Suliar Diet., Cujarttt { Afchaeulogical Survey, Western Circle >. 





completely uncertain,'"* At p resen fi evidence for an Upper Peleeolltlilc Induitry com per able 
ie thu of Western Asia 1$ larking. However, there It a true Mesolithic designated by the 
appearance of mterollthi j microbtadei There it * contiderabfe problem u to the date 

of the Indian Mesolithic_TKa three major titei of ihe MetolUbic — filrbhaftpur f W. BengiJ), 

Tfnnevelly {the Teri-^sices ^ in the extramo loutli. and Langhna| f Gujarat) — it-e geographic 
tally ftmote from one another hut do thire In commor the fact of tbair exlitence during 
a period of increasing dryncst- Blrbharpur lickt geometrldi:®' Tinnevelly hat gBometrlCt 
auocuCed with a unique Indunry of prcKure-flaked bifacia] porntt found alao In Ceylon: 
Langhnaj hat three mijor perJodt, all of which have miemllchs but each of which h 
diitinctive" [Amerfmn Anthro'wJogfesc, LXVl, S. October pp. IJII- 

11141. "Indian Middle Stone Age.” observes Bridget Altchin. ' li characterized 
lint and foremost by the manufacture of flake tools, a tradHlon which nay very well 
hive developed locally out of the hindane and chgppj'ng-tool Indutcrlet of the Early 
Stone Age. Two ptlocipsl methods of obtaining nikei from prepared cores can be dis* 
tinguuhed The fim method it that of iirtking flakes frwn carefully prepared dise-thaped 
or oval cores In the manner common to the Lavallols-Moutwrimn Industries—The resulting 
flakes are round or oval and- .generally show fairly pronounced bulbs of percussion. 
The second method was to strike trJangutar, square, or oblong flakes, some of which 
qualify for the term blsde-flakos, These ceres, which are ofteo river pebbles, tomeifmes 
look like the rermed and diminishing deKflndams of the chopping tools of the tarty Stone 
Age,...Both the preparitton of care and the method of removfng the flake differ fonda- 
mentalfv from that wen in the blade induiiries of Europe, weriern Asia, and pares of 
Eajs Africa,-..In the later part of the period especially the secondary work Is often line 

hfl-A P. Kheiri ihinki that ibc Jiuthors of the Middle Stone Age industries wore j 
difTercni tvliuwlJy and cUmkally from the nuihors of iho handaxe- 

cleaver conipfci of ths udvaned Acheulieii siege Origin & Ocvchipmcnl of Serta 11 
Culture tif India ’, Prac. PrrhitwU Am'fty. XXVIIT, 1962, pp. I9l-m]. o view which 
1^ Jfoitndura Rojan rofuies L Stout Aft Cufiur# ,f «Vaif ua ita 

Pt^ionalify & /</txat, 1964 manu. ]. 

is known", states B B. Lai, **lhai in ihc Rral and second millcnia BC microUtha 
occur ii) A cfaulcolithic coolest, for eiamplt, at Brahitiasin. Msski. Mahcsliwar, Nosik, 
etc., not 10 speak of ihe HarappAW sites, where ll»y occur. In Ihc fom of ribbou-nokos, 
even 0 mUlcmum eariier. Ai oil «n.’h places, ihey are assodaled with meliil aad potteryL 
sometimes they iuciude typical gcomcific shapes like the trapew and triangle; and the 
* L-resied-ndp: * tesAnique was employed in theit prepanUitm. as all these fcaimts are 
.illogctUcf ahwoi ill the Birbhanpar rotcmlithic industry; it *ee^ faighly probable tlut 

this indaairy it aalcriot to ihai of occuriny m iht chalcolilhic conteal.ooc may 

recall the essence from Rangpw in Oiijuml. where mkroliihs occur below ilie Harappan 
Iflvciat Uicy include typical utometrk fonas mwl me noi assoclaied miU poiiery -may 
thertfore be pLuicd al icasi in ihe ibird millcnium BC, Now. if n d, presmned tlwi in 
micfoHihk industries tin? typical gcorocirk elemeni made it; appearanee at » late stage, 
it would follow that esenliaUy noti-isctimeitk oni prc-poilr> mierolitmt tndUitiy of 
Birbhanpur may have been Inter lhait the fourth milleniom BC* [4/, XIV, 

195*. pp 35-61- 
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jnd con[rolled. . . .but there u a Iktde evidence oF {tncisure Hiking like that seen in the 
Stillbay or the Sblutrean Indunriet, . -Holbvr tertpert miy be mftde on ilt of Hiket^ 

and they in alto found in a form which it probably characterittic oT the Indian hflddle 
Stone Age {beaked tool {. » It wat of the lirly Stood Age ...h the later Middle Stone 
Age Iflduitrles cKeae tooU are Further reduced In tize, aa are tnou other formi. and they 
team to trend more and towards ewlt. . .burins, do not appear to tend cowerds any 
particular type. . . .Burins an important part of che equipment of Stone Age min In cold 
cUmites^ They were used in making die bone needles snd other tools, which were nBcessary 
for tewing carefully tailored skin clothing and boots without whkh life in many of these 
regions would have been impossible... .Ofcarly in warm climutes the nef^d was also Icit 
for grooving, piercing and engraving coals. . Following From this, one would eKpect 
that In in industry wHids lacked burins i^omc otlier tool would be Found to perform these 

functions, end In India the most likely candidates teem to be the beaked tools _ Points 

like burins, appear rarely... This seems to Indicate that some mater EaJ other than sctHie 
was employed for mltslle points ,In South-&st Asia even today bamboo and ocher hard 
woods are widely used for a varlsty pF purposes, ranging from arrow-headi -nd spear-heads 
among hunting peoples to the bamboo knives in daily use by pcasanu and villagers, Similar 
praetku may well have prevaJW In Middle Sepne Age lndfa...,By contrast the Clactonlan 
Industry In Europe {of the Itido-Atfantic Community} and the Chopper-Chopping-Tool 
industries of many parts of South-East Asia {of the Indo-Patiflc community} lack any 

such highly developed forms.- It K eJsdi that we havn In dila ntgitiv<e aspect rrf the 

tndlan Middle Stone Age a relltctcoR of Eastern j Indo-Ptelfic { iradiitona and also a possible 
survival from the Chopper-Chopping tool inctunnes of the Early Scone Age lr> the 
early phases of the Middle jtone Age (a Penlmular India occatlona! handaxes are found 
among the flake tools, but these drop <wc as time goes on... .Certain of the Ute Soon 
utemblagei from near Aawalpindh dcicnbeO by d« Terra and Patenon ( I $39}, Include 
extremely line small handaxes. On the other hand Che maEorliy of Late Soap tools fall well 
within the range of the Indian Middle Stone Age. The relationship of (hese mdusirles to 
those of the Indian Middle Stone Age of Peninsular India, on the one hmd, and to the 
Mousterian of Central and western Asia { whicb hive yielded the skeleial remainiof Neander- 
tbal Man, Coon, C S,. The Orlgm of Rgtxt. Lon, IW3, pp. SSI-7 }. on the other, deserves 
further Invettlgatlorr. . .None of the caves {having roclc-paimlngk and concutting micmliths} 
have yielded any specifically Middle Stone Age tools .. Thu', the relukmih'ip of the Middle 

and Late Stone {mlcrollthicy Ago cradlCioos In Centril Indio remalna somewhat obscure _ 

In western India, near Bombay, .. .and again in the extmme south. Middle and lace Stone 
{microhthle | coots have been found at the same or closely related allet in a menner 

which suggests an unbroken tradition - At the Tinnevelly site the Fuslop of Middle and 

Late Swnt{ mkroUihk ) Age techniques i^esrs to go deeper than in other ckbi. with 
the exception of Ceylon. This late survival ol Middle Stone Age Cechrjques In modified 
form hat paraflels. notably in die Nile valley, in southern Africa, and In Kenya..The same 
slcuaclon hu been noted In parts of western Ask " (Ailehfn, Bridget, ‘The Indian Stone 
Age Sequence.' JIIAnth t, 93, II, 1963- pp. llA-70} 

1SJ-H. Now the Issue that arises la wher- so draw a line m the medley of various 
phases of the Indian Middle Stont Age mduiiry to mark the bcginniitg of India's procofiktory. 
The Indian protohictry leparaiej ptsell from prehKwry tn the respixt that the rematnt of the 
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former o«3rr either on (Jw iurfif# or found tjnbodded in the topmott gegJogleif formations 
bctohgmg to the poir-Wiirm Neothermal cofndding with the rise of increasing dependence 
on prodtictfve econonix In ecologicaiix rnvouradle regions of the world — say in the Southeast 
and the Western Alla fn the present itate of our Knowledge; end those of the latter in 
the deposits of ihe Pleistocene { 4-1 \ when huftiJnf of the big game, together with 
gathering, with the aid of the heavy stone Implements of the Lower Palaeolithic type'-* was 
the mainstay and the economic life wii necsturiiy mobile, because, the game exhausts in 
the viontiy of hunters or migratw elsewhere ir order to «we Itself from the human predation. 
h U why the ralici of the prolonged seKlements like those of the hamtcts and villages of such 
food-producers es the Indo-Pacific iiorticuliuritt-fishormen or the permanent ores of the 
tndo-Atlantic agriculturist-herders are not found In the Lower PalaToUthlc ctmtexts- 

)t]-tl> The present-day writings on the pee- and protohistory of India deal 
largely with the process of minii!actuftft| [he tool esulpment and derive Inferences 
on culture therefrom witboti: a proper ditcusslor on economy to which both the toof-techni- 
que and cultural wjuipmtnt. at weJI as social organisation are lubsidsry readjustments. It 
It on account of such piCfaJIt that the cause of the Indian protohlitoriography has to far 
been sufferring to an appreciable extent- 

114-11 The significance of the mitroltthi with serrated or law-Kke working-edges, 
known generally ^ European and Middle Eastern arshcology as the sick In-blades, remaiits 
yot to be fully appreciated in the Indian archaeology. " Mesolithic tools and weapons" 
writes Kenneth P Oakely, "were nualnly of composite types, in which the mterotiths 
were the pierdng and cutting elements. The bow-md-atnow w» the chief hunting weapon. 
In forest enviromiwnts. the Mesolithic hunters devised hafted ttoue axes for working wood, 
ht some locahtiei they made canoes, in the luh-arctic regions they used iksf and sicdget: 
and they domisiicaied the dog, h spit* of all these ingenious adaptations and inventions, 
life remained 4« the level of bare subWirence until varioot groups of people In Asia began 
Lo adopt the revoluiionary pnrctice of cultivating plints., . Bone and antler sickks. with 
bint teeth .. have been found on a Mtsahthit siw In Palestine dating from about 7000 
BC Within the next two thousand yean culttvatfon of grasses.... became well etcabliihed 
m Middle East, when thete practices spread in the Neolithic phases of culture, reaching 
Srluln about 2500 BC-' [Man the Ttof-Alakcr, Lm. IWB. pp- B4-71. It is significant that 
the icrraied mlcroUthi occur practically at afl mlcfollihlc sites and there can be litcle 
doubt that thEy are Hckle-fUnts of- the Middle Eastern maiogy. They differ from the »w- 
bbdei »The reaping knife or sickle : among the tools on which traces of use also occur 
as HfUilons parallel to the blade-edge and or both faces we may place the eariie-t sickles, 
surviving W the form <d flint reaping knives, which occur at tiighily irimmed prismatic 
bladelets. They may be dlsilnguuhed from saws by the fact tha t the worn pan often hat 

aT rue handili^-cletiver technological Ifudition of ftunufacluritu thd Loumr Pulatehthu: 
eiortc tools svns citmml among the peoples of the Indo-Altiuilic wmmunliy end tlir 
cJii>DW.T-choiiriitB tool iraJIliM *as followed by those betonging to ihc Indo-PacHsc 
conimim.iy. Ills Soan (Suln tad nol Soluin) paJecolitbie iudustry of the Siwiliks in 
tndiu fwm whose form the Indian Middle Stone Age induairy is luidetstood to 

Imvc developed by tome tshuLirt. belonged to the latter lit»ac tradition of the Indo- 
Pucjfif cam munity* 
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z different thipe The wear traces do not form zn eveti pattern oa the tide, but iiutejdt 
«re ihaped like i trltn^ie, one lide or which h mide by the cutting ed^e. while the 
haTced endi being embedded in the handle, remained unaffected " [Semenov. S A., 
torfC Teduelpgi^v English tr, Lon. 1064, p 1^ ] The presence oF the sickle Involves harvesting. 
The harvesting involves food-production through csildmlcn of cereals, which m its turn 
Involvei e vlUage life. A prolonged or permanent village seCtlefnent cannot normally esdtt off the 
sea-cotst unless It Is largely tided by the productive economy of seed~cutzivttlan. The 
ikklc-fflnti occur at ffirbhanpur [|jil, B. B.. Al, XtV. {9SE. plate VU. Mo. 8»IS: pi IX, 
29: pi' VIII. 16; etc. J of c 4000 BC. At will tariler terf^sltet of TinuTcIveU Oi«. Madna 
State, on the southern extremity of fndta. the ilekle-fimts do occur [Zeunner. F. E.. dr 
Alkhin. B., ■ The Microlfthk Sites of Tlnnevelly Diitrkt. Hidrei State.* Al XlL 1954. Fig. 
2, 31. p. I£, etc [, but the author h» rccenily found at Sayapufotn {Sawyerpunn} further 
evidence In the form of clearly lerrated bltdec In ascocfatkMi of mkrallths 

115^1. A »eicfement site IU4St<ng a prolonged habitiJtion. luch an we the lerU-^ 
sites, cannot normally flourish purely on hunting and Fishing economy- Feopk Who Intensively 
expbit Urge lakes and ocean flsKing grounds often secure part ef their subsistence from 
agriculture’’ [Honlgmann, | J., The VVerfd of Ahin, NV, 1959. p. 308). Hawnver, ihe 
vai kty and the quenttty of the lithic equipment found at these sues, do not suggest a 
predominately fishing life. The author therefore maintains that the tetis-people were mainly 
horikulturfUa raising and harvestlngp probably mil lee crops and also deriving an appreciable part 
of their lubDstepcc from fishing and hunt tug. Their presence In the vicinity of the sea does 
not exclusively mean that they leUled there for fishing. The mafn target of the fiida-AilanCk 
horcicufturlit communities equipped wkh the tiebic tods and weapons, inch ai found 
among the tern-pet^le, was mostly a lEgnt and loose loamy seif far the ea« of 

digging Into them wicfi dibble hoc. The inhsbiiants «f the western Asia before the Eridu 

culture when the plough, the potter's whed and the vehicular wheal wers Introduced very 
probably frorn Ditmun the inhabicanis who belonged to the earlier cukurot ranging in 
order of antiquity From the early dtalcolithk Hessuni.'Semarra dW-SQOO 8C {74^ j' 
through the jar mo Ceramic Neolkhk, 5000^5509 BC | 8M [ * Jarmo Aeeramfc NeolkhlCT 
8C { 81-1 [ even back to the Hetohthk Karim Shah I r-Jericho Pfoto-NwflthiE-Enyan'Helwaii- 
Maiufian complex. { 80^17000-8000 BC ["Gradual move from caves to open-air tiles, 
either leml-permtnent camps or lirit villages, e. g., Enyani PrororNeoltthic Jericho, First 
huts and houses, domestication of dog and goA and rouping and storing of gram. Hunting, 
fishing, etc., continue strongly, Mdlaart, j . "Roots In the. Soil", DC. 1941. p. 42) were 

ill horticukurltCj and pariiil homculcunttc who had a preferencQ lor light soil along the 

dunes. We have already tpolturi of the Afrasian Deticcicmn and the fact that its gradual 
development in the Middle Hit rondered the condtitons of the cultivatioA more amt more 
uofavourable on account of increasing drougfit with the result that Che Meiolltbk comrauflitlei 
which appear to have been Initiated to the productive ficonomy by icvnlng hortleuHuff from 
the Archaic Auttric Uortlculturiit-flihe/i [ 106, 1 69-7+-! J, were after some time oompelled 
u» leave their Kabltau eud to spread gradually in the wake of the drought m various directions 
going u far east ai Mongolia where we find the relies of the Dune^wvllere of the Gobi 
I Andrews, R. C Afeet four Ancerwri, 1941, pp. 209-15] apd some of them obviously entered 
India In India in ^urse of time they bad spread as far as the fringe of the Gangetic 
Delu, where we encounter them m their ruitu at Birbhanpur, and lu the »uth right 
down to the lip of the Penintub at the ter Is and even acrou the Path Straii in the 

grew island of Sri Unha (Ceylon), having pasted through thv dune areas of Sistan, Bilu- 
chtstan and Gujarat. 
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( . ..A ttChfioliQSicaj croEilnj apparcfil between the equlpmetit of Ehe Tem- 

peftfrie, a fa^adi litdu^ry £enetica|l)r cottnectsd wEih the Hfddk East.'" 4iid the lice Midtile 
Stone Age lithlc kstemblagt. 1 ftlhe Industry { IQH ) > may tUj£4tt, if we do not think 
it reioiiable to true locally the developmenc d* ilie former Industry from the Utter, 
that ch« former (icople were fjeobahly imong the eirliett knowo Jodo-Aclmtic itortlcjulturists 
to have entered India, obvboutly front the wut. who had reached the tip of the Indian 
peninsufa and then to have entered Ceylon earher du/i the fifth mllfcntum BC. TTiey, In 
the Tlniratiirtii ViHey. teem to have uimc under the inITuencc of the authori of a late 
lilddlQ Stone Age Inditsiry, whose pretente has arotiBeofogicaliy bun <r»e«d recently at far 
south as the Chittoor Dtairfct. Elsewhere we hive no>t so far found an evidence of Mch a 
relationship between tho two communities. It is only fn the Tamriparm VaJity chat we 
first encounter it. 

The Culture of Birbhanpur ditpUys a technological development somewhat 
jaier than that of the Terk-people but. earlier than chat of the fossjil dunes m Cujarat ac 
well as the one connected with Che oldest lerSei of the fock^auaJngi found so wldes* 
pretd In the middle Indus. This showt that the immigration of deskeatton-drNen Middle 
Eastern horticulturists who pursued » search of toft soils ter the*r leml-sedeiitary economy 
and hahlwtion, into India was In the form of intermittent wavu, which in this subccMitlnent 
appears to have taken two directions, an eai'.ward movement across the middfe India that 
terminated on tlie western marfin of the Garg^ic Delta, and a southward migration by 
the way of the fossil dunes of Gujirai, ant) then chrotigh the Tamraparni Valley to the 
island of Sn Lanka. 

A peculiar feature of the prtxlirttive economy of the Middle East has bean 
the rearing of Che mltk-glving animals { 309-i J together with seed cultivation both wmier 
horticutture (burn-and-slaih ) and agricdcure (plough cultivation ) As no bones of domntlc 
or other animals have so far been found either at the Teris-iites or at BirWianpur, it does 
not mean that them microllihle folks did not practice dairying and slsughissrlng. 

Detailed and eKtensive studies In connection with the cultures, of these sltoi remain ytt to 
be made. The finds of slisll-moundj only can show if they were intensive flsheri or not. 
Pfichapt they wore not. It appears that if they had goat and sheep they had probably no otile 
with them whlcJ» ware domesticawd M the Middle East end the Inner AiJa f Beeribeba-Sialk 

IH-Shah Tepe HI- Afiau h archaeological horiton) durmg the Sih milletiium BC 13I(M|. 

Now the issue that presents tetlf la where to drew a line in the medley 
of varlws phawts of the Indian Middle Stone w dficerolble from Its Hihfc technology 

marking the begining of thE protohutory of Indli’s pan. The giKdogieal Surface Period 
and eoonomlcally the begmnings of the productive economy through its most primltlM 
form the 'fhier-bank hortieultur-* seem to hsve sychroeixcd- A large number of the fete 

«9>" llte ra rlf ^ bludes Shul wo kjiow of were rnade itt Peleethu. LebSirun, end Syria 
during Iht Wilroi 1- TTtoy are found m » number of lilw lopjthct with Ikke tooU, 
Only gradually riitl the blades cotati to outuembei ihc iltikat. By the liVuroi !-lt loier- 
KtadiaU a true W4ifc oullute had arisen. Also a teuont lurvej of souUtwcMcm Iran luts 
discovered o similer cvotuiion froin liaises to blades" {Cumi. C. S.. The Hiiittf t/ 
Mae. Lon. p. T®). 
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Ml^dk Stone Age tiwi, for estampte that at Memiwv on tbe Nirmada, iujgett by 
virtue of a high corcmipitten of ant^uicies at a single spot and otlwr fatten. « prolonged 
Kablmlon, whuh can hardly be possible without tome bue of productrye oconomy «icfi 
3S the rlver^anJt horticulture at a pari of duelr predatory economy of buntrng and Ashing 
In view of this factor and that the remarnt of ihe late Hiodfe Stone Age. unlihe ita early 
occur on the tuHice. the author It of the oplnlOR ih« litdlan protohlttory 
m»y well be taken to begin with the late HhJdle Stone Age culture* From this period 

tradition h« peniiied. be«uae. « we have teen 
earlier I ((0.H 1^1 J. there r. continuity between the Middle Stone Age md the tubaeduent 
Mfcrollth^bearlng neolithic and ChaJcoIitbir culuirei. to he netted, for instance, at tuch 
iltes ai Nirdatoll. NemSwar. ftsogpur. ftoidl. etc 


ll»-ll. Turnlni to th. otxet bhI, «, «od thK tto ol ,ho r«ord.a ha™,, of 
■ho loA» .ubtoounmt l„ 11 . aa«i hrm. .rf,i.h ,„o.m . Bnuih i,,ay, „ 
out Hlf A. homlin. of A. pj« ,.r«-«lo„ [ Rtpioo, E. )., Tht CombtMj. HlOT/x «f «*«, 
Uoo,, ini. p. ISJ ; Sniftli. V. A.. In* Eorlp Hlturp of Indn, Onforil. | 5 i 4 . p, 321 ««■ 
prwicill, .nbrok .0 Aio villqpit, to th. 7th .m,. eC. whtn Sltonln d„Kw „u u 

‘Astur-banl-pol. 

J I *>'>• "«» 

r -trrt to tht Mo.h.r-|o<)i« N 1 „A Ho lobotltod 

«d > !'«> •mpir. thot .otWBl E„p. f™„ m. ,„h., EBOthKiAw tC). 

kli f »« S'-«» th. thnofo of Bthyto. ,hei, tb. uhontBl 

biHiom wo. db,.d0b. Ho WB A, ol tb. MlOil. Eott Ho wo. 

ruU.lo.s B>0 7 »k«J >»• bofo.aJ pr»«. to b» ... , 

‘ .r T"“ ’’o *“ O' *ho “O'" 

the wudoio of io<f Nabu | AHytan sod of oddcauoo (. th. ^ 

ubt^tt.-.ol n&Ad ihe beautHTu^ city tjibleti frtfm Symer MftA k ^ ^ 

wh(ch btird to matter, f had mf ^ov [n thti * 

down,™ A.o. tb. t ^itLV:zrL^'jr'i,r':! 

the world I hlttory -jf »rt. k Is the flnd of hit great library of rhoot.anH. .f ir 
«(«, rtoA Wb,tb 0 s,..t do. ^ .b. a.b,.oo,„ 'od A.,; J,,lt‘“r r.^od 

^ s f J "f'"* ^ fSobrfool..; Old SoBOoion foL out 

totb AB 0 r^.«i-p.l «,d h„ c.p,i,l NIJW,. .. to .b.!««-. 0 . A. V. ftwd,. 

lutthowofSoo,, AotiMtCItiB .1,0, M B„l 2 IndlB) Lltomo™- WAS I I 1937 no 

rjb,r ^tX^dTbrvxr/Cb '::::: )t2I 

j'T''"- 

tb. d«. o. ooH, Sob^. bo. ..bfos .r».li:rb^;r ,o'ir:::‘ 'zx 
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Raychoudhurrt briillanE attempt it mlkftif 50n*e of rh€ very cenoui data of the 
Buddhiit period earned unqualified praise of de b ViUe'e Poiiisln, and his chronoloer 
of this period is. In my opinion, il»e only one ^vhich hat any hhellhood of approKifnaUnj 
the truth" [‘Modern Hlttorisns of Ancient Mb,' HfP & C, 1961. p- 2d4]. 

IIP-IL Thus the protohistory of tndfs spans, In the opinion of the euthor, over a 
«tt period ttretthing from the eulturet of the late Middle Stone Age down to » llttfe later 
than the end of the Mahabhama War \ il2-ll |. This cisuilly reminds us of the in cieot Indian 
conception of Indiin, history. “ Indbn hUtory of the past, according to Indian hlswitam 
of the past ", writes K. P. Jayaswal. ■■ stops being ancient at the Mihabhama war of t 
|«)0 BC, From Parikshlta Eo Mahi-Ninda (c ^00 BC| was their CJassicd Period, and from 
Miha-Ninda onwards their Modem Period" [ Pres. Add,. Pr«. Sermth ^f^Wdia Ontmal 
Onferencs, Biroda. I93S, pp. txvlii. Ixkw-Ikxx], When we ake into contidemiors virioia 
fectors whkh have led the schobrs of the Middle Eastern antiquities to include the Somero- 
Babylonf.sn ruling dynasties In the history of Wotfern Asia, we see no bglcaf rwson. 
why provisionally the same treatment should not be extended to the Puraiile kltigrlltts 
of early India, more paftlculariy from the vtcw-poitu that a primary correbtton between 
the Indian protohlswrfc arthaeofogy and the Puranic litsiorical traditjon hat now been admissible 
b the case of the remains of Mahlshmatl at Mahethwar on ( 65,77-11 J the Narmada 
f Pandya. A. V., ^ Prebirtonc Cultures dltcpvered on the Nurnnada*, Proe. fnd, Hlit Ceng.. 
1947. Bombas, pp. *79-9d. etc, Another fact of this correlation show that the Penb- 

lular Chalcollthlc QTitHatbn. C. UOO-lOOO BC \ 83,87-1 J, belonged to a pre-Vedlc hidc^ 

Aryan wave whose crude account we find in the Purina* and whose Agamic religion \ 121-1 [ 
constituted a ^ntheils between the religion of the Agricultural Homon professed by such 
peoples of the Indo-Ailantic community as the Sumerians: the Semitic Bahytomans. the 
Assyrians, and the Israetitei; and the (ndo-Europeani, on one hand; and an earlbr religion of 
the Animistic Hortron practised by various gioups of the bdo-Padfit commonlty. In the 
Indus Ciyillaation. which also should belong to a wave of the pre-Vedtc Indo-Aryans dlffc 
rent from that of the Peoinsubf Chalcollthlc, the presence of divine figures of the buffalo, 
the tiger, the rhinoceros, etc which arc native to the humid Indo-Pacific realm, it alio very 
probably due to this synihests, of which the Saraivati bajfn had been the main tcene. Out 
It all the atiempti » the reading of the Indus pfetographic seiili. the one offered by 

C F Cadd I I Ml V seems to bo the moft logical and further study of this writing may 

well be undertaken on sound Ibes, because this decipherment atone would teed us to 
dtffinice candiiS(ont. 


INDIAN TRIBAL LINGUISTIC GROUPS AND TIIBIR ECONOMIES 
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rSI -H, The wKfe or rrotohiiiarie KkILi, cooveywf a rciagb idea atioui ihe ch^olojy ^ ancMci Iraq aiwt India :— 


c, 45JOOO BC 


THl! CmTURES A DYNASTIES 0|> IRAQ 

Shanidar D Middte Pnlaeotithic together with Neandeftha^ 
loid Man. 


the nvAsnES or protohistqric 

INDIA 


INDIAN archaeological 
HORIZONS 


Eajty Middle Stone Age t gukigicul 
eonie^t K 


& 25.000 BP 

cr. 10,000 DC 

c, 7.<»0r8C 
e- 5;00O |C 
tf. 4.500 BC 

c. 4.200 BC 
c. 4,000 BC 
<L ?,SflQ BC 
c, 5:M» BC 
C. J jOOO BC 


Shanidar C Upper PalawlUhic. Barndost, Znm. Ealegawm. 
Shnnufju- Ei;-Raiia) 5iuUiir-M { MesoliUik I. 

HJarmo-Havana (Neotkhiej. 

Matorrah, Hasstmn-SamniTB (Early Chntcniiihic). 

Eiidu, the pre-Flo<id city {funded in S. Imq (Hie 
plough introduced, navigation, etc. L 

Kaiar Eatod-Haji Mahanunad (Chalc. L 
Uhaid Cnlture { Chatc;.). 

Unrtr Calture (Seed-plnugli, dawn of civilleaiion. Chatc.). 
Early Proiolitcrate ( Unik tV ^ 

Late Ptoiolileratc (Jamdatnasr >. Pra-Flood dynosiics of 
Eridu, Bad-urudu-nagar, LnTnk. Sippar and S'urrppak. Th? 
Flood came at ihe era} of Ulnr>^ti-dii*» rdgn, Ki»tK>n wa» 
Uianipishtimi 


Hijtmt ^nW of the Fo»t»nood dynasties, 


Ear}}' Oynaatic Period of the Somerians. 


<LOWER LIMIT OF THE INDIAN PROTOHt^ORY> 


Laic Middle Stone Age-Surface Cullures. 


tinkt, iha Sumcriaii god of Uif clemcnlii 
of dvil^MioA canrics lltcin frora Diltnun 
I We»:irnf ftul'ta) to Eridu port in Iraq 
(Eoki and Furntiic Varuna are devclop- 
ments of on Atialrk: god of ihc ^aiCJ' 
am) ihe* ocean y. 

Pfe-l’l.»od rokrs. 

Pritliu Vamya | Sl4-t ^ 

The Flood ill Iraq. 

Manu Valvaniir. 


BirblMiipur & Teri^sitea, Djetun I, Siaik-L 

Qih Gulmuhammad-I J 77-1, Fn- iS. 
77-r. 8j-i 

Rjinsi-Chuiiduj I ((Tiuiiii iitijnimad H ) in 
wJiJdi domwtk horse pmeni. SraJk ill. 
Gultnuhaniinad HI, Togau Wime, 

Zhoh-Amri^Kat Diji-Kalibaggaiv] complex 
(Pro-lndos ). 

Qtielta-Culturc. 


Bcginnijag of Indut GviUzatkm, 


c. 2750-2600 BC Frrst Dynaslka of Kish. Uruk and Ur. Gilsatiuih of the 
Flood legend was Sth ruter of Umk. * Royal Cemetery' 
at Uf. 

c. 2600-7500 BC Second Dyn. o! Kish. 

o 2500-2370 SC ird ^ ^th Dyn, of KJsli, 2iid of Uruk. 2od of Ur. 


C. ^f-23l6 BC 
(tfT I306-2296 BC 
c. 1291-2250 BC 


2130-2100 BC 




2017-1985 BC 
1894-1874 BC 
1860-1837 BC 


1792-1750 BC 


1690-1675 BC 
167^1650 BC 

1275-1347 BC 


1345-1^4 BC 


Akkadian Dyaariy 


Sbarru-Kin ( Sargon of Agsdc). 
Muniahtusu. 

Narilni'^it. 

Fall of Akkad: Gutian domiRation, 

Dynasty of jGutium 

Cudea of LagashJ 
6^- 

kbt Dy*«7(y 

labbi-trra 

Bur-Stti. 

EnUI-bani 

Bihylea DymuQ 
Hammurabi. 

-at 


Ikshvjku, c. 2300 BC 1 37-n \ 

Pumnivas. c. 1250 BC 

Yayi^i^ c, 2210 BC 

Kovil^v*. c.. 2190 Be 

Mandintf or Mandliata. c. 2)00 BC 
I l2S-t 97 J 


tUrttBinr]ra or Suhasmiyuiia. c. 2010 BC 



C. 1900 BC 

YBiumis, £.1170 BC 
i Hhag tttth.t. 1860 ( 304-1 } 

I 

Stidaiia. c. 1780 | I2S-I. 47 f 


Cltmax of Indus Gvitizaijon : PentnsulaT 
Clialuolitbk Civilization tPurank) present. 

Utnur Ncoritbk. 


Bed o( I lie Soruvaij' disturbed . savamtaJi 
condiUoni set In. The shift of the mala focui 

I V: 

of tlic pre-Vedk Aryan culture to the 
Gangetic wllcy. The SarasvaU basin 
evacuated. 


EdiU] Shahr Complex A, riggunU. 


RaghUj c. 1690 

Ramjiiio. im I 123-L 35 ^ 

Santami. Cw 1350 j 125-1. 10} 


Eattlu t Aryan ) Dyntsiy 

Ahiraltaxh ('ibbtratha*) 

Dashiguruitwh I 

Putpabun'ssh-lt id Babylottia (Dedind pf Aryan power 
la the Middle East begins J and Assur-Ubatlil hi Assyria. 

Matbiwi» ( ' victortoiu through pnyer *, Aryan ) (n 
M&iuii. Suitama^of ihe Huirise Aryan power ia Middb 

East weakening before the Aseuta or Asi^iafU and they hegio lo retoiLi to India, dm aa the 

Early Rigvedtc Indo-Aryajut (before the Vedtc languaec bortowed sounds). Came tnio contact of Samami — 

w^tc they were oo Ibc Suasvati. 


Cad of Indus Ovllizatiott : Peninsular 
Chriheaden pentsted to r. 1000 6C. 


Painted Grey Ware-Late 
Phase I Hastmapur IJ ). 


Btonae Age 


NarJ-Moruttash, Washnhatta (Hurri}. Mitaniti and Kurri ovmiteomi The Pundava-Kauravas ( 125-1, 6 [, „— Krtahiui. Mahabbania War. 

presence of iron begins 

Junmejaya Dl j 3 f Iron Increases In use. 


_UPPER LIMIT OF INDIAN PROTOHISTORY 3 BEGINNING OF HISTORIC, PERIOD'OF INDIA'S PAST-Imp Age establiihed : ^dixappeaiance of 

ACCORDING TO HrRAYCHAUDHURJ } J18-11 I niKroliibB'Bnd relaxed stone mdustties. 

Sat fpqn ’^ f 1 15- L 1 1 Early lion Age. 

AdhEiii^kTishna j |25-l, I Eaity Iron A^. 

B.(J) The pontion of the Indian dyoans shown not to be lakea seriously, ^ 

m - 

(2j The Blade industries and related Mesolithic, Neolithic and ChatoaMliic cultuiev wen? iirigiuBicd in the Middle East and in wake of the 
post-glacial Altaxiao Deviccation gradually moved towards lotUa arid jBtgjjluatly iiprtad is lodia. It Is therefore obvious that a cnliiuti which belonged 
10 I particular period ha the Middle Cast wia Jo sp. in nonhenii i^ia mid still later .iit souliietti India. 

(3) Due to paucity c>f copper in proportion 10 Ihe'mttal eqdlpmciu which a! liirge popaldtion fo India neded, the chakotUhic peoples had to coatitiue the 
lue of mkfOliLhs and other fonns of atooe tools down to the hegionUig lof the Iron Age in Ihe sx^oniinrni. 
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niE POSl (JL\C1 VL CUMAIK. ySCU-LATlONfi IS I\DU 


I22'tli Th« clKmitlc candithiJii nev«r remstn con»uit and uniFbnti ac a aln^ta 
They fluciujie TnKrm^ienily and wtth them Ruvcuite ihe ecologUal tonditbni fgr a partlcuiar 
I'lvlng'-patt^rr tfgm time to Mrne and Tram place to place, wlch the ruult that when one popul* 
ttlon evacuatei on tuth a change anaiher uk.et Iti place In due courts. We have noticed 
earlier how iuch chanfet have occurred on the Samvail and how newer and newer peoptei 
ii&ve mtled in the wake of the cvacusttoti by earlier ones. The entire humanity h»j 
liowly but turefy been oft a eo/ntant move and luch term^ ai ‘ Jtbort|lnei or ■ odlvoilt' 
have no validity whauDcver The Tibeco - Burman-speaking tribes who ar« regarided at the 
aborigines of Assam end adjacent areas have teiiled after the coming of the Aryans there. 


123-11 Information on the post-glacial ctimattc oscillations in India il still coo 
scanty. Cl fmawlegists ird ccatogists all over the world | Corter. W. G.i 'On the Ancient 
& fiodern Formation of Delta in the Persian Gulf; Phil. Msg,, Ser 3, Vli. 1835 r Bbnford, 
W. T.. ■ On the Origin of the Suporfict-I Deposits In the Valleys Oeseru of Central 
Persia', Q. J- Geel- Sec, XXXIX. L fS73 : de Tchihatthef, P.. Desertt & Salt Ditricts of 
Alia*, P. Lit Soc,. Liverpool XXXIL 1BT7 ; Godwin^Amieii. H H..* Or the Poit-Tertiary 
& More Recent Oepotits of Kashmir tc Upper Indus Valley; R. BHc, Atio, i, 1880; 

khtichcer. H,. < Tre African i Aiwic Coasts of the Indian Ocean in Antiquity’, As. Quart. 
8or Set Ih II. 1091 : P Geology of South Persia with Account of the 

Helmand Delta and the Lut; R am Assn. LXX«, I Ml : Historic Flgauatlont of the Caspian 
Sea*, fluff. Anar. Cwg. Soc. XXXIX. I«T: The Pufie of Aiie. Soit. 1907 Olmswad A. T.; 
CliiRate & History*. J. Geog., X, S. 1912: Huntingdon. E-. Cwffliolfpfl & Ofmalt, New 
Haven, f9W : Bfodki. C. E. P.. ClInWM Through the Agei. Lon, 1918 : Cressly, G. B.. 
The Climate of the Glacial Period In East Asia; Pw Por-PflCipC Science Cong.. Tokyo, 

1926 : Huntington, E . * Vlthsr. S. S., Ormetic Chmifes. ihefr Ndture & Ceusn. New 
Haven 1922 : Ndrln E.. Preliminary Now* on the Late Quarternary Glaciation of the 

North-West Hlmataysf GeOg Anncftr VII, 3, 1925 : Cammlade, L. A,, & Burklrtt, M, C., Fveih 
Light on the Stone Ages of South-East India*. Ant. IV, 1930 Pilgrim, G. C. ' Correbilon 
of Ossiferous Se«ioni in the Upper Oinozole of India.. Mm. Mue. TM. 1934 ; 

De Term. H.. & Hutchinson, H,. 'Oita or Post-Glacial annatlt Change* m Nortb-Weit 
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APPENDlX-l 

the FLOOIJ LEGEND 


The Slime Pc»-ftab)f Ion Ian Flood Legend { 9*S3,Sl-lt the Indian Great Epiu, the story 
of the Ocean-Churnlfis { 3SW, IMI j-. and the ChrrtOM 8*ble ure the enoienc Uterir]! work! 
which finve Spread hr and wide out of the councriet of their origin j 326, 151, 352*1'Jr 
In die course of the diffusion of culture. There U no doubt that the Rood Le^ftnd It of 
the Sumero-Btliylonitn 'origin and the event leemi to have octurred m Sumer about 
2900 BC IHattewan. M. £. L. 'Noah's Rood Reconsidered' frad XXVU,»964, etc.] and 
it Is futile to locate its scene Of look for Its irch>e9lo|itti1 remains In tndU | 89-11 
fhe followmg is the suhsunce oF the Epic of Gil>|ninlth {Thbmpion, R. C.. TJis EpK af 
Gdgomhh. Ok. f91&J In which th* story of the Flood or the Deluge otzun n an episode. 

Gilgamlsli wu Che ruler ol Uruk | Erech of the ftlble. O. T., Grneils 7, tiie modern 
WarRa j. which he was fMllag In an agtocrtcli rnnener. to that hh people prjsyed to their 
gods to be delivered from his tyranny. The gods thcr^om croated a wild man, Enhldu. 
and he was enticed Into the city of Uruk by the wiles of a dancing girl of the Temple 
of the Goddess Ishtir. Gilgamith intenfenisd and a rntmendoui fight followed. The result baing 
indscisive. the two heroes so admired one another's prowess that they became f»t 
friends. While attempting to take eedsr-wood to the city, they, with the help of Eh« 
Sun-god t Shamish J. klded Humhalra, the ogre who guarded the Foresi- After tnat 
the goddess Ishtar f«lf (r love with Gilgamich. and iMko he repelled her advances, 

begged her fvber Anu. the Sky-god. to make a divine bull to detiroy che two heroes- 
Enkldu killed the hult and gods therefore decreed chat he must die, but Gilgahilsh 

was to he spared. Grieved by hit friend’s dnib, Gifgamlih set out Irt leareh of the 

fruit of eternal life for reviving Enkidu Ac tengCti he meets Ur-Shansbl. who telft him 

that he had been the hoaim.an of Uta-Niplthtim. who escaped from the Great Fiood. 
and hid aiumEd (mmorullty, After many adventures he found out Uta-Naplihtlm. The 

Inter fei««d i«* the former thac when he was living at the city of Shuruppak l modern 

Fare >. end when the great gods Aou ( Sky-god worshipped at Uruk }. Enllf I Earth-god wgr- 
ihipped It Mippur) and their wiv« were diwuislng to send * great flood for the destructJoti 
of the sinfuf mankind- EnkI f £b, haff^fish and haH-man, an originally foreign god worshipped at 
Eridu I 45. 74vh Fn H; 43, lOb-H J who had come from Dllmun { 92-100-fl ( and who presided 
over the lea. wisdom, sris and craffi) was also present- Enkt warned h« favourite Uu-Nspiiht(m 
and Instructed him to construct a boat in order to tave hlmielf and so-me animiit md 
men from eh« Flood, whicn came and lasted for sk days On the icvanth day tfie ship 
nn aground on the Nlslr or the (Sforthem ^fountain. When EolIJ saw that utj-NspithtKn 
was saved he ome wrathfuh but Eftki arrived and reproved him for destroying a sinless man. 
EnkI told Eelll that he might “nd lions, famine, plague, etc., to dimish the mumber of 

men, but he must not again auempt to destroy all mankind by a flood. Enlil was appeased 
and conducted Ijta-MapKhtim to the land of Oilmun where he received the immortality 


APPENDlX-2 

PRITIU VaINYA 

Prlthl ^ 3n JI4-11 or the Purinic Priihy wit the «)ii of Vena, who wat the ton of Anga- 
The sages inaugurated Vena, nnonerch of rte eartit, but he wai witkcd by nsigr* and prohibnod 
vmrthtp and sacrfflce. The tagtt chertfer* beat Vena to death. In tfie ebsenco kX a kJng 
robbery and anarchy arose, and the saga therefore rubbed the thigh of the dead hlnj. Thero 
j map talied the NUh:tda md Pnthif. Vena's son. At the birth of Prlthu ^11 
<r*8turri re|«dced. Prithu Fihen became invested with univarsa! dominion. Hli subjects, 
who had suffered from famine. bctptfgKt Mm for the edIWe plants whkh the earth hid with¬ 
held. In anger he selaed hit bow to compel the earth to yield the inuil aupply. She uiumed 
the fotm of i cow and fled before him. Unable to escape, she Implored » tpara her. 
and protnited to restore all’the needed Fruit*. Fhfithu therefore. Having made Swiyam- 
bhuva Mann the calf, kvelfed the hill* atid milked the earth. Thence proceeded all kind* of 
corn and vegetables upon which people subsist .now. By granting life to the earth PrJlhu was 
called her father, and she thence derived the patronymic appeflstion of Prlthwh 

r’Sra 
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